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TACITUS AND OTHER ROMAN STUDIES 
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PREFACE 



O^ 



The Romans had a very just appreciation of ^e merit of 
their historians. Quintilian, in his rapid survey of the 
writers of his country, asserts that there are three literary 
forms in which they bear comparison with those of Greeca 
' Satire/ he says, ' is wholly ours. ... In the elegj we are 
their rivala . . . Our historians take no lower place than 
theirs.'» 

Let us note that when Quintilian thus expressed himself 
he was unacquainted with the works of Tacitus, that is to 
say of the greatest man among them. In his time it was 
a question for dispute whether Sallust or Livy were pre- 
eminent The classicists preferred Livy, who delighted 
them by the pure and abundant flow of hi& eloquence. 
The new school was fascinated by the vigorous strokes 
and the profundity of Sallust, and Martial, who liked to 
embody in well-turned verses the opinions of his time, had 
no hesitation in saying : 

Oriipui romana primm in hiitoria. 

To-day we rank Tacitus above the two others ; he even 
enjoys the privilege, in the decline of classical studies, of 
preserving all his popularity. Not only is he read still, 
though the ancient authors have scarce any longer readers, 
but to speak of him is almost a claim to be read. I have 
no pretension in these few pages to exhaust all that could 

^ SaHra iota «oifm «( . . . ^Ugia Cfrmeo§ pftwooamnf . . . mm kuktrim 
euserit Ormeii . . • Ind, oraL, s. 1. 
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be said of him. I aluJl emphasiie oertain questiona which 
might have been much diBCiiased, both in Germany and 
amongst ourselves, with respect to the manner in which 
he oonceiTed of history and on his way of judging events 

l|<Br»ve{ permission to 4dd to this work on Tacitus some 
stores published on various occasions, which may serve for 
its eluddaiioiL 
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TACITUS 



CHAPTER I 

HOW TACITUS BECAME A HISTORIAN 

HE Life of TaoituB presento the peculiarity, aomewhat rare 
nong great writers, that he was late in undertaking the branch 
[ literature in which he was to win distinction. For long he was 
ut an orator and politician ; he was dose on forty-five,^ he had 
ist been consul, when he published his first historical books.^ 
"his tardy commencement was not without causing him some 
isquietude, since in entering upon the Agrieota he believes him- 
)lf bound to apologise for his inexperience ; he seems afraid that 
is voice may appear harsh and uncouth.' I do not think, how- 
rer, that the public which read the work on its publication can 
ave perceived that the author had any need of indulgence. Does 
lis imply that he suddenly blossomed forth as a historian t Such 
brupt vocations are rare, and it were better to believe that^ 
ithout being directly prepared for the part^ he was ready to 
Bsume it^ thanks to his former studies and the very conditions 
i which he had lived. To understand how this came to pass, 

1 We ut ignorant of the exact date of the birth of TmdtaM ; hat tinoo we know at 
hat age public fanetiona were nsually entered npon, and the epoch at which he 
lached them ia alio known, we can be almoat certain that he waa bom between 
I and 56 A. D., that ia to aay in the earlieat yeai8 o' Nero's prindpate. Chatean- 
riand, in the resounding article which canted the sappression of the i/erenri, 
erired some line phrases from this eonfwrgenoe in time of Nero and Tacitus. 
When in the silence of subjection nought is to be heard aave the clanking chain of 
i9 slave and the Toioe of the informer, when all tremble before the tyrant, and 
; is as perilous to fall under hia £aTour as to d eser v e his disgrace, the historian 
ppears, invested with the vengeance of the peoples. Tie in vain thai Nero 
ourishee ; TMitus Is already bom in the Empire. He Is growing up, unknown, 
ard by the ashes of Oermanicus, and already just PkovldaMe hat deUvured over to 
n obeoure child the glory of the master of the world.' 
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and from whence proceeded that obieue preparation which in 
him developed an mifelfbonaoioiis talent^ it would be neceesaiy^to 
rerert to his earliest years. Unfortunately they are very little 
^ known; TMitos is one of the few writers who do not care to 
V^ entertain the reader with their own personality. This reticence 
does him much honour, but it is a disadvantage to those who 
study his life. To know anything of it at all we are reduced tow 
the Tery rare confidences which escape him, and to some details 
coming from his friends. 



I 

What is known of tho family of Tftoiiiis. His edaoation. The 
Diatoffue ^ ike Oraior», At what period it wm written and 
pabli^ed. Which interloontor e ^ pre t iae the ideas of Tadtos in 
the Diaioffuel His opinion on the method of teaching eloquence. 
The importanoe and character of the digressioos in Tadtos. 

A chance allusion informs us in what surroundings he was 
bom. Hie elder Pliny, amongst the anecdotes which he scattered 
through his Naiural Hiskry^ has occasion to mention the name 
of a Boman knight^ his contemporary, who was called Cornelius 
Tadtus and administered the revenues of Belgic Gaul.' This 
must have been the father or uncle of our historian, and we thus 
learn that he sprang from one of those families of knights, hold- 
ing financial posti^in which fortunes were madcj^ It is not then 
quite correct to maintain, as is usually done when there is a desire 
to cast some discredit on his impartiality, that he was well dis- 
posed to great lords, since he belonged to their ^te^and, in 
espousing their interests, defended his own cause.y fie was^ as 
they said at Bome, 'a new man,' which signified that none of his 
famfly had as yet entered the Senate. It is probable that his 
father, who had, what the equestrian functions generally gave, . 
position and wealth, desired that his son should rise highexTand 
be able to aspire to the curule dignities.) He had to obtain for 
him the Emperor's grant of the laticlavo— that is to say the right 

1 PliBj, NtA. Bid.y\L IS, 7«. 
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.Wearing |^he white tanio edged by a broad purple stripe ; it was 
e usual fashion of initiating a young man into the ranks of those 
r whom public honours were reserTed.( He was thus marked 
it in advance for the qunetorship, and later, if fortune smiled 
i him, he might attain the consulate J ^J*^ 

To reach such high destinies it was in the first place esseiitial" 
at the young man should receive a very careful education, 
icitus no doubt learned what in his time was taught^ and, as the 
t of speech was that which a politician could least afford to 
iglect^.he must have studied rhetoric At that period it was 
ofessed with great distinction by Quintilian,' for whom the i^^^ 
nperor had just founded the first public chair of eloquence 
sated at Some. It has naturally been asked whether Tacitus 
d not attend his lessons, as later did his friend the younger 
iny. It is likely enough, but cannot be positively asserted, 
'e shall see that, if on certain sides Tacitus approximates to 
iiintilian, on many others he diverges. Supposing he were his 
pil, he must have been a singularly independent pupil, and one 
lio did not plume himself on invariably approving his master's 



On this point we are no longer arguing irom hypotheses; we 
kve a work of Tacitus, the earliest he wrote, which retains as it ^^ 
Bre a reflection of his education. It is the Dialogue of the Orators^ k 
little book of a few pages, which is assuredly one of the finest 
itical treatises which antiquity has bequeathed to us. This 
eatise has been the aubject. of great controversies, and some 

the problems it suggests are still unsolved. Although often 
mbted, it is assuredly the work of Tadtus, and hardly any one 
>wadays contests its authenticity; but there is less unanimity as 

the date at which it was written and published: The con- 
ursation which Tadtus reports takes place in the fifth vear '^f ^^e 
ign^ of Vespasian, and he tells us he was then 'quite young'; 

t I Qj«Te leave to make nee of the word 'reiga,' oven althoo^ it be not qvite 
»per, and aa Emperor be not a king» Bnt tke word ie oonTanient, and amongit 
raelTee mnoh emplojed to denote the period dnring which a pilaoe haa bM 
of the eofweign power. 
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whieh thowi that between the period when he was preaent'and 
that at which he wrote, some yean had elapsed, and the young 
man had had time to grow to maturity. Supposing an interval of 
•even or eight years, we are brought to the opening of Domitian's 
reign, and that^ in fact» is the moment when Tacitus must have 
committed his recollections to writing. Later he would not have 
preserved a remembrance so present or so sharp an impression of 
the words that he had heard. But is it really that of the work's 
publication t I have great difficulty in believing so; it does not 
seem to me possible that it could have appeared whilst the persons 
of whom the author speaks, or whom he causes to speak, were 
still alive. How would he have dared to say of Eprius Maroellus 
and ViUus Crispus, one of whom used to sit by his side in the 
Senate^ and bodi of whom had enjoyed the confidence of the 
Emperors, that they were dishonourable men in whose destiny 
there was nothing to envy, and that their lives were spent in 
fearing and causing fear V I am inclined to think, then, that the 
Didlogus was written in the earliest years of the reign of Domitian, 
read to some friends no doubt, retouched perhaps on several 
occasions, without over losing its youthful air and the amplitude 
of its Ciceronian style, then finally published when the world 
lived under a prince 'under whom one could think what one 
would and say what one thought' 

But here another difficulty presents itself, and one no less 
embarrassing. The work is a dialogue, it puts in conflict persons 
who express very diverse ideas. Is there one of their number 
whom Tacitus has appointed to speak for himi Which among 
the opinions maintained by the various interlocutors are those 
which are his and to him can be ascribed with certainty 1 It is 
this which we would like to know, and it is just this which we 
do not discern very clearly. He asserts that for the composition 
of his work he has need of nought save memory, 'that he will 
futhfully reproduce the reasonings of the interlocutors and the 
coorse of their arguments, as he heard them, in such a manner 
iDMStBdll. 
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hat their chancier and mind can be racogniiecL'* It u certain 
hat Aper, for erample, k rery determined and hi^^hfy egoietie. 
racitos has preeeuted him to at as he must have been, violent 
D debate, with an upstart's instincts, knring eloquence most for 
he noisy trinrnj^ and material delists which it procures. 
)bvioasl7 it is not he who Toices the thought of Tuitas. It 
night rallier be Hatemus, the amiable and brave Matemus, who 
oughly handles the informers and deals tyrants their desert. 
)ut» in his capacity as a poet^ Bfatemus celebrates the peace of 
he woods and the charm of solitude, to gain which he counsels 
light from ' the insensate and slippery Forum ' ; whilst TMitus, on 
he contrary, at the rery moment when he put the words into 
Aatemus's mouth, dreamed only of plunging into the perils of . 

lolitical life. He who best represents him is Yipstanus Messalla, fy^ 
> man of action and n student, a M>Mier nnd a scholar, still quite 
'oung and already famous, ' the one man who had thrown himself 
nto the civil wars with honest intentions.'* It is natural that 
Tacitus, who seems to have been his friend, who never speaks of 
iim without the wannest sympathy, may to him have confided 
a the Dialogue the defence of ideas which were common to them 
K>th. 

Wo have, moreover, an entirely safe means of assuring ourselves 
>n this point To detect which are really the principles that 
«long to Tacitus in his work, let us seek, so far as it is possible 

know him, those which he practised in his own life and made 
is rule of conduct Messalla does not conceal that he has little 
aste for the rhetors and their method of teaching. Over against 
hat pedantic education, a mixture of artificialities and cuVand- 
Iried methods, he sets up a picture of the old Soman education / 
II the time of the Republic. He exhibits the young man led by ' 
is father to the abode of some orator of renown, admitted to his 
dtimaoy, helping in his work when he is preparing to speak in: 
ublic, following him to the Forum, and Meaming to fight upon 
lie fiekl of battle.'* This virile and practical method of training . 

1 DM 1. t Mitt. m. 0. • DM. 9L ^ 
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youth muBt have pleased Tadtus, and he had himself made the 
experiment. He tells as that he attached himself to the two men 
who passed for the moet eloquent of that epoch, that he not only 
listened to them speaking in public, but bore them company when 
thqr went home, entered their house and shared in their most 
familiar colloquies.^ The method seemed to him good, for, later, 
when he himself became a man of importance, he did for others 
what had been done for him. Pliny, when writing to ask him to 
send masters to the school he was establishing at Como, told him 
to select them from 'amongst that studious youth which the 
renown of his talent attracted about him.'* Young men, then, 
came to hear him and profit by his example, like those who, under 
the Bepublic, frequented the house of famous orators, and it was 
thus that he breathed new life into those ancient traditions regretted 
byHessalla. 

In another passage of the Dialogue Messalla revives on his own 
account a great idea of Cicero^ who insisted that the orator before 
entering on the Forum should have studied all, known all, or, at 
leasts skimmed all, and that no branch of knowledge should be 
quite strange to him. He was not to apply his intelligence to 
some particular profession until he had extended and strengthened 
it by a general culture, 'even as the earth is sown only after it 
has been turned and turned again several times.' This is very 
much Messalla's view also. He affirms that the oratorical genius 
is not confined to the narrow limits within which the school claims 
to restrict it^ and that it cannot be reduced, for all preparation, 
to those few precepts of practical dexterity which the rhetors 
provide ; he wishes that the orator, like the soldier, should not 
march to the batUe unless armed at all points ; he maintains that 

I 'it is thanks to this extended erudition, this variety of studies, 
this universal knowledge, that eloquence truly worthy of admira- 

I tioii rushes forth and like a river overflows.'* There is no doubt 

> DM. 3; tbtie mn lUrew Ap«r Md JvUvi Saooadw. 
• FUay, ijpiiC. W. It. 
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hat Tacitus thinks as Messalla ; we can rest assured that he was 
iot content to learn what the rhetors taught^ that he wished to 
ttain as wide a training as possible, and that he touched all the 
cquirements of his time. His works everjrwhere afford us proof I 
f this; but we shall find it more especially in those digressions, | 
which he gave so important a place and which in his case merit 
articular atttention. 

No doubt there had already been digressions in Sallust; they 
ven occur in Liyy, though in small number; but those of Tadtua . 
re of a different nature. Sallust scarce treats of anything save L. 
;eneral questions of ethics or history ; Tacitus, as we are about 
see, is on the contrary varied in his topics. lavy flatly declares 
hat he introduces them into his narrative to give its readers a 
loment's rest and diversion.^ ^In Tacitus they are usually short 
nd dry, and it is only too clear that he has not been working 
or his readers' amusement; he has no other aim than that of 
[istructing them. He is a very well informed person himself, 
rho, whenever the contingency of events brings him in contact 
nth a custom, a belief, an institution, an ancient tradition, about 
rhich he believes he has some useful knowledge, cannot refrain 
rom sharing it with others, at the risk of slightly embarrassing 
is narrative. These digressions are not always well introduced ; ; 
hey are sometimes ill-combined with the rest^ which proves that 
hey are his own, that he has not found them in the historians 
f whom he makes use. The slightest pretext suffices for their 
isertion in his work ; he justifies them by very simple excuses, 
ometimes a little naive, as, for instance, by these words: 'it will 
ot be unseasonable,' or ' I shall soon have occasion to say, turn 
tierii absurdum, non mi longwn.' Most often he does not trouble 
d justify them at all, thinking the reader's interest in them will 
rithhold him from complaint. Of these digressions the greater 
umber refer to the Soman constitution, and the changes it has 
ndergone, to the andent and modem magistracies, to the dis- 
ribution of the legions throughout the Empire, etc.; one can 
^ Ury, jg. 17, 1 ; UgmiOtu mhU dimtimiia muma. 
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«nderataiid how tubjeoto of this nature might have occupied a 
joang man aiming at public life. Others relate to religious 
mattersi especially to what must have been less familiar to the 
Bomans^ the foreign religions. Egypt, with her mysteries, seems 
to hare exercised a certain fascination on the imagination of 
Tacitus ; ^ he boasts of knowing her better than others. 
Speaidng of Serapis, he oompkcently tells us that none of 

1 One of the meet importaat peeseges in Tacitoi on the rabject of Egypt is that 
in which he relata the Tisit of Genmuiicna to the monumenta of Thebes {Ann. ii. 
60, 61). I was anziooi to know what wm to be thooght of the accoraey of the 
■amtiTe; and I could do nothing better than have reoonne to the science of my 
eolleagne and fonner pupil, M. Ifaspero. I transcribe his reply here, somewhat 
lengthy though it be, conTineed that the reader will be grateful to me for having 
omitted nothing. 

'The information upon Ganopus and Hercules, with which chapter 60 commences, 
constituted in the time of Tacitus part of a eommon stock of notions about Egypt, 
which are to be met with in the Aleiandrian writers and their disciples. T^tua 
could have borrowed them from twenty different works, and they would not pro?t 
that Gcrmanicus saw the country in any other fashion than that of an ordinary 



'The passage relating to the stay at Thebes is, on the contrary, characteristic. If 
we ars to Judge by the monuments still extant to^y, the aged priest who senred as 
iatsrpreter showed the Romans two seriee of monuments which relate to two different 
Pharaohs, but which are to be found in two adjacent portions of the Temple of Karnak : 
(1) a copy of the poem of Pentaoor, which narrated the exploits of Rameses IL during 
the campaign of the year 5 ; (2) the AnnaU ^ Thotkmet 111,, in which were 
«Bumcfated, year by year, the quantities of spoil receiTed by the Temple of Ammon 
cm the fctum fkom each campaign in Asia. 

'(1) The poem opened with an enumeration of the peoples leagued against Egypt, 
cf which scTeral, Uie Mysians, Ilians, Lycians, really bslonged to Asia Minor. The 
BatiTes, proceeding on the principle that their Sesostris had surpassed all conquerors 
suooeeding him, interpreted the names in accord with the geographical knowledge of 
the time, and they had no hesitation in identifying nations, which we now know to 
have dwelt between the Euphrates and Mediterranean, with Bactriana, Media, Persia, 
and Seythia. That the explanation was giTsn on the face of the wall seems clearly 
profcd by the preeenoe of the historical name of Barneses, the only one recorded in 
the texts^ surrounded by the cartouche, in place of the legendary name of Sesostris. 
The statsment as to the number of inhabitants nowhere occurs ; but the passage 
In which Rameees speaks of the millions of warriors and myriads of young men, to 
whom he preferred the protection of Ammon, might be taken literally in a hurried 
perusal of the inscription, and suggest the idea of a real army drawn up on the 
folds cf battle. 

'(2) The Antudi qf ThMme§ III, exactly correspond to the description given 
by Tacttusy and do eo m p ris e "the details of the tributes imposed upon the peoples, 
the wsi^ el the gold and olthe sQrer, the number of men and horses, the offerings 
JBrthatsmpIss in perAunes and ifory, the wheat and other prorisions which eaeh 
aatioa mmA •■pply*'* These tributes, certainly, are not to be eompared with thoee 
kNTlBi hj Ika Bmmm Md Ika PlvtUaaa, but tea can iDdsivtaDd how «ertaia vury 
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the wriien at Borne has jet learned whence that God derired 
his originy^ and for its explanation he inTokes the testimony of 
the Egyptian priests. Here again his position can ezpUin his 
having made a particular study of these religions; he was 
member of a sacerdotal college, and this college (gmiuUcmmn 
gacris fadimdis) was specially deputed to keep watch orer the 
foreign worships, which made it necessary to know them. 
There are, finally, other digressions which simply testify to an 
open and curious mind attmct^d by knowledge for its own sake ; 
those, for example, in which he informs us of the Micionl pcmanvm 
and the topography of certain quarters at Bome, telUng us how 
they were formerly named and through what vicissitudes they 
have passed ; and that^ above all, in which, having mentioned the 
new letters which Claudius took it into his head to invent, he 
relates the origin of the alphabet.* Let us take this occasion to 
remark that in these subtle problems Tkcitus is very well in- 
formed. All his contemporaries attributed the invention of the 
alphabet to the Phomidans; Tacdtus traces it back to E|gypt, and 
he has been confirmed by modem science. Letters were supposed 
to have been passed on by the Etruscans to the Latins ; he asserts 
that they received them directly from the Greeks. The question 
is to this day debated amongst scholars ; but the view maintained 
by Tacitus is that adopted by Kirchhoff and Mommsen, whence 
we see that he drew his science from good sources. 

We can affirm, then, that^ in conformity with the ideas expressed 
by Messalla in the Dialogue^ Tadtus did not hold himself bound, 
like Aper and so many others, to the teaching of the rhetors, and 
that he studied what was not to be learnt in tiie schools. Perhaps 

high fignres read off rapidly by th«intorprttflriiiAjbft?t aeemed to gi^^thsldMof 
ft ooDfiderablo amoimt. 

<To nraiiM: thli ptstiso in TMitaf MBuredly rtprodueat tht namttoa of ■com 
eyewitaatf of tho •eeno. One ooold almoit point oat to * oertainty tho pUoat to 
which Germaniens and hit ntinne were oondneted, and thoee when they panaed to 
veoeiTe the prieaCf • eiplanations and gaie at the waU on whkh he dedpherad what 
he told them.' 

■ Afm. iL 14. 
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in doing 80 lia dreamed more especiallj of the profit it might bring 
hit eloqoenee, but the profit was greater than he had thought. 
Whilst these studies were achieving the making of a great orator, 
th<7 were dereloping other gifts within him ; his intellect was 
aeqoiring thereby a flexibility and a breadth which fitted it for 
tasks of another nature. The curiositj which thej awoke in him, 
the taste for learned researches and accurate knowledge with which 
thef inspired him, the ideas which thej gave him of his coontiy's 
institotions, of Rome's past and that of the other peoples, were 
preparing him to become when the moment should arriye, without 
eObrt and without difficult, a historian. 

II 

Philosophj in the sdocftiioii of Tadtm. Seneos. Qnintilisn's 
siraggto with Seneos. Whioh side Tadtot espooMd. 

(Among the sciences which Messalla recommends to youth is 
philosophj. He strongly insists on the necessity of an acquaint- 
ance with it, and presents the advantages to be derived.* From 
this we must perhaps conclude that when Tacitus wrote the 
Dialogue he had a somewhat keen sympathy with philosophy, and 
that there was some moment, doubtless in his youth, when, like 
almost all his contemporaries, he had surrendered to its charms. 
Even then, however, he was careful to point out that it must not 
be studied for its own sake but for the services it afibrded to 
\ eloquence. ' It is not a question of constructing a city of Stoics ; 
it is an orator we are forming, not a sage.' ^ He did not stop at 
this, and later, as he advanced in years, it seems as though experi- 
ence made him less favourable to philosophical studies, and as 
though he believed he saw that, carried beyond certain limits, 
thcjy had dangers. He expressly says so in several passages of 
his books, and it has been noted how he everywhere mingles some 
reserve with what eulogies he makes of philosophers and philo- 
•ophj. It is clear that, while it assuredly inspires him with high 
it also inspires a certain mistrust and, as it were, an 
1 DMLtl. 
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oneaBinesB which he cannot throw oil Let as attempt to unraTel 
the caaaea and significance of this. 

At the moment when Tadtas was born philosophy was enjoying 
a very rare chance; it was ruling the world. For at least five 
years Seneca» its most iUostrioas representatiye, was Nero's prime 
minister, and Trajan estimated those five years as one of the 
Empire's happiest periods.^ The worthy foDcy howerer, who 
enjoyed that bright interval between two tempests» were poorly 
sadsfied with him who procured it them. Perhaps they had 
expected of philosophy more than it could give» especially in an 
age so corrupt and under so wicked a prince. It must not be 
forgotten that Seneca was not free to act as he would» and that he 
had to let much evil pass in order to have the power of doing 
a little good. Nero had afaready slain his brother; he was propar- 
ing to slay his mother. Undoubtedly Seneca had no direct 
participation in those crimes» but he did not prevent them ; and 
he even appears to have profited by the first to enrich himself» and 
to have resigned himself to writing the apology tat the second' 
The reproaches which» on this occasion» the jdiilosopher seemed to 
deserve robounded on philosophy» and thus» instead of reaping an 
advantage from Seneca's position» it found itself thereby in evil 



U 



For the rest» the antipathy felt by the Romans to philosophy 
had another reason» and one far deeper than the defects or weak- 
nesses of him at that moment its representative. Those even who 
admired the writings of Seneca were quite conscious in reading them 
that they comprised a doctrine which went in the teeth of that of 
their fathers. They had always been told that the Roman was 
before all else a citizen and must live for his dty alone» and that 

^ Anrelini Victor, De Oca, t.: pMUm prodidmt Tn ^mM m §oiih m dictn pnaU 

* IcrrpflriuptinspeakiBgofntignation. Of thU apology wpowa w a wittj and ; 
weU-tumod pluraM» which ihowi that Sflnoca had rataiMd ia ita oompotitioB aU thai' 
graoe and froodom of hia wit Bolatiiig how Agr^ppiiia kiUad hanelf o«t of ragntt 
fiorhaTiiiglM«nuBahl«tokiUhtriOB,hanakw Maro aaj: * Mrnrn ms mm tMmejIj 
McrMio. ii«e|fttiMi»'(QBiBtiUaii.YiiL18). lUa pnttj phraia waa mnoh admindf 
in thaihatorio eliWM. 
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time unoonieerated to her senrice wm loet time. For this prin- 
ciple philoeojAj eabetitutes another. For it» before 70a are a 
dtixen 70a are a man ; above the circumscribed cit7 to which 70a 
belong b7 birth, there is a cit7 more spacious, which is that of the 
whole world, humanit7. Behold, then, man divided and bound to 
serve two countries. Old Cato said that since the Roman owed 
himself in entiret7 to his particuUr cit7, it was essential he should 
render it account both of his occupations and his leisure, which is 
equivalent to sa7ing that for him there is to be no leisure, and 
that he must spend his whole life as labourer or soldier or magis- 
trate. All who act otherwise are idlers (o/ton), people who do 
nothing ^r do nothings^ which comes to the same thing. Seneca 
thinks d]flrerentl7 and aares to sa7 so ; he maintains that we must 
needs serve the other cit7, the universal cit7 also, b7 endeavouring 
to be useful to men, and that nothing is more useful than to 
increase their knowledge, to console them in their miseries, to 
enlighten them in their doubts, to set them in their wanderings 
on the right path. Thus at one stroke letters, sciencej and 
philoeoph7 are legitimised ; and not onl7 is the name of idlers 
inapplicable to persons who stud7 the wonders of the world and 
labour to understand that the7 ma7 explain them, but it must 
not even be given to those content to contemplate these wonders, 
for in admiring them the7 te8tif7 to the divine creation.^ How 
can a Roman admit that^ side b7 side with the active life and 
almost on the same level, the contemplative life is authorised) 
But Seneca goes further; he rigidl7 appUes his principles and 
faom them deduces all their consequences. This great cit7 which 
he imagines, ' and which contains both men and gods,' contains all 
men without exception. Aliens and foes (the same thing for the 
Romans) are not barred out; slaves too are included. We have 
duties to them because the7.are our brothers : man, whosoever he 
maj be, * must be sacred for man.'' 

* Mmcqmieam i tm platw rfiddDmpnBiUUt nietamU^fiutpmmnmiittUtiiU, All 
Art I ]iav« jtui Mid li Ukn from th« tTMtlM De Oti^ 
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These were words unheard till then, and thej must hare eaused 
prodigious amasement. If thej were literally applied, the whole 
fabric of the ancient world was shaken. Confining oarsdyes to 
Borne, nothing could be more antagonistic than such norelties 
to the very spirit of the institutions and to the character of a city, 
which, in her poet's phrase, *liyed on her ancient manners.* 
Whikt people generally professed to respect the traditions and 
regard them as sacred, Seneca seems to hold them of small 
account; in him we rarely find those emphatic eulogies of the 
old Republic in fashion elsewhere. He judges it coldly, and if he 
has to celebrate certain heroes, he does so on condition of making 
them philosophers of his own type and of glorifying himself in 
their person. The world around him repeats as a maxim that all 
was better in former days, and that men only change for the 
worse ; he, for lus part, beUeves in progress, he has confidence in 
man, he affirms that humanity is eyer adyandng to perfection, 
and, instead of turning piously in the direction of the past like 
eyery one else, he looks forward to the future. 

It may well be thought that this audacious philosophy left no 
one indifferent. By its elements of noyelty and generosity it 
attracted youth. We are told that the young men had no longer 
any but Seneca's books in their hands.^ And, neyerthdess, it was 
at the yery moment when, to all appearance, it had most chance 
of success, during the reaction following Nero's death, when the 
LeUen to LudUus and the PhamaUOf two masterpieces to be eagerly 
deyoured, had just been published, that it met the adyersaiy who 
assailed it with mosl ferocity and who, I belieye, ended by haying 
the best of the argument Assuredly Quintilian seems a yery 
small personality compared with Seneca, but he had a powerful 
party at Ids back and deriyed a special authority faom the 
functions with which the Emperor Vespasian had just inyested 
him. As public professor of eloquence at Bome, he went forth 
to oppose Seneca before the face of youth, that is to say, in the 
yery scene of Seneca's triumph. 

1 QniBtilUB, I. i. 135. 
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We only know this oontentioii to-daj by Qointilian's work, the 
Oraianeal IndUuibmi^ which he published when it was ended and 
had grown coM ; so far as possible he rednced it to no more than 
a literary oontrorersjr* One is conscious of the slight embarrass- 
nent which the great name of Seneca causes him ; he is careful to 
condemn in him only the head of a new school, hostile to Cicero 
and the ancient orators. But with the others he is more at ease. 
When he speaks of philosophers in general he lets expressions 
escape him which reveal the whole extent of his hatred, and show 
how spirited must have been the attacks which he made upon 
them before his pupils. Ho charges them with being insolent 
fellowB who have only admiration for themselves and despise the 
rest of men, people who are taken for sages, because they are of 
aostere countenance and have a long beard, but who, when out of 
eighty indulge in all their vices.^ These violences of expression 
shock us, especially when we remember that the philosophers were 
then banished from Rome by a decree of Domitian, and were 
astray on all the roods of the Empire. But their unpleasant tone 
and laek of generosity must not lead us to misconceive the import- 
ance of the controversy. In this struggle between rhetoric and 
philosophy there was something other than a scholastic feud and 
professional rivalry. Nowadays we oppose speech to action, but 
speech was then regarded as action itself; it directed policy, it; 
inspired those resolutions that decide the salvation or the ruin of . 
states; it was speech which led the world, retina rerum araiio; 
consequently it is the rhetor, forging ^his terrible weapon, who is 
in reality the responsible and praccical man. The philosopher, on 
the contrary, is wrapped up in his theories and dre^^ ; he is not 
in touch with reality and never comes out upon the public place. 
His researches are those of a man who lives in the shade of the 
study, far from the stir of affairs, tiudia tnerito, wmhraiiUa, 
Naturally he attracts to him persons unfitted for action, for 

A Thitm irocdt m hmh, bvt BAt mort lo thsn thoM of 8«n«eA, when h« uy of 
•n idMMM otiMT tbMM pbllosophj: An ttt quidfutm im idii artdit uh Smii, 
fmnm p fq f mto v m imrfUtmoi am ni mm t» /lagUioiiitimM ctmiit (BtBeos, JbM. 
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whom calm and repose have charms, and those also who do not 
like taking pains ; for staying peacefully at home to reflect and 
dream is not truly working. And so Quintilian feels himself 
entitled to define philosophy : an insolent sloth, pigriiia arrogam.'^ 
Grave interests, then, were involved in this polemic which to us seems 
futile ; Quintilian mainly represented in it the return to ancient 
traditions and the protest of the past against the new doctrines. 

The opinions of Tacitus strongly resemble those of Quintilian ; 
only he expresses them with much more moderation. He cherishes 
no personal hatred of the philosophers. Far from approving 
Domitian for having exiled them, he says that it was nothing 
short of the proscription of virtue, and that» in suffering it to be, 
Rome gave a striking example of servile patience. With little 
sympathy for Seneca, he paints a fine picture of his last moments ; 
he speaks respectfully of Thrasea and Helvidius Prisons, but in 
reality he is not of their party. A passage in the Life o/Agrieola 
affords us his real conviction: ' I remember,' he says, *of having 
often heard him relate how, in his early youth, he had acquired a 
keener zest for philosophy than became a Roman and a senator, 
but how his mother^s prudence cooled this excessive ardour. The 
fact was that his soul, naturally lofty and enthusiastic, pressed 
with more passion than discernment towards all that offered the 
semblance of gloiy. Soon age and reason tranquillisod him, and 
from the study of wisdom he gained, what is very rare, moderation 
in wisdom itself.' ' By a close inspection of this curious passage 
we find all the reproaches which Tacitus brings against philosophy 
expressed with remarkable tact and discretion. It is in the first 
place clear that he does not include moderation and sense of pro- 
portion among the virtues with which it inspires its votaries. It 
is not that they seem to him, as to so many others, incorrigible 
malcontents; he is not himself responsible for the phrase about 
Stoicism which he ascribes to an informer : *That sect brings forth 
none save ambitious spirits and mischief-makers.'* But he con- 

1 xiL 8. 12. ■ Afffie. 4. 
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liden that the habit of proceeding from inflexible principles and 
deducing ttringent condosione may give the mind a certain 
brittle rigidity which draws it into useless imprudences. He 
admires but does not approYC those who risk their lives to no 
cue's profit.^ The rash acts they commit are often due to their 
rudty ; it is still a reproach that he makes them. They are too 
▼ain of their renown for wisdom and virtue and too anxious to 
nurse it;' they willingly applaud themselves and do not disdain 
the applause of others. *There were people,' he says, 'who re- 
proached Helvidius for being too concerned to have himself talked 
abouti but glory is. the last passion which a wise man renounces.'* 
From all this he draws the conclusion that philosophy must only 
be taken in small doses, that if pushed too far *it is in contra- 
diction with the Roman and the senator.' Its study may bo per- 
mitted without danger to him who does not feel courageous 
enough to attempt political life, or is unwilling to take the 
trcuble, for Tacitus is very near thinking like Quintilian 'that 
many cloak themselves with the fine name of philosopher s o as to 
conceal ttieir indolence. ^* But the man of action who aims at 
puUic functions, who is one day to enter the Senate, must hold 
aloof from a science only fitted to produce thinkers and students. 
The true Soman knows naught of Seneca's distinctions between 
the man and the dtixen. His city claims him in entirety; he 
owes himself wholly to her service. Thus Tncitup returns to the 
somewhat narrow and jealous conception which the old Romans 
formed of iMtriotifon, and it is his chief reason for distrusting 
philosopbv. 

> ilMi. ziT. 13: tibi «wmmi pmriemUfteii, etUrii HberiaUt imUkm non pnOuit. 
It it OB tlM fttbjMt of TlirMML 

• This pripoMM ri o n li Tery fliiely iadiofttod in tliat ptssago whtro it it Mid of 
TtowMthiitliodidBotwiahtosifowayt <«<to>nwirartamiU<< me gteria imUr- 
§Simwi{Amm.jkw.4»). 

• HitL iw. S. 
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Education ia not wholly achieved at «chool ; masten begin it^ 
but it is completed in the drclee we frequent and by the people 
we meet there. It cannot be queetioned that Tadtiis lived at 
Some in what is called iodiety. He waa no stranger to it bj 
birth, and the brilliancy of his initial efforts must have made him 
in request 

At this distance it is hard to enter it with him and realise how 
things passed. By their very nature such social gatherings escape 
the public eye a little, and they then had particular reasons for 
concealment Power held them suspect; it was to them very 
often that it went to seize its victims. It had misgivings that the 
distinguished participants had little enough love for it^ and that, ' 
when they believed themselves amongst friends» they spoke out 
freely and did not hesitate to repeat the witticisms and epigrams 
made against the prince. If by ill-luck some unknown informer 
found admissioni or merely some indiscreet guest unable to hold 
his tongue, these pleasantries were punished as State crimes. 
The delightful circle which, at the opening of Claudius's reign, 
had formed about the Emperor^s nieces, the three daughters of 
Gtermanicus, and of which Seneca was apparently the soul, was 
broken up at a year's end, by death or exile, because it fell under 
Messalina's suspicion. Nevertheless such terrible examples dis- 
couraged no one. Under the very eyes of the informers, on the 
morrow of some startling execution, the dispersed gatherings 
reassembled. The pleasure of seeing and talking to each other 
caused all perik to be braved, even as in the prisons of the Terror 
interrupted conversations and intrigues were resumed a few steps 
from the guillotine. Thrasea was denounced to the Senate,, he 
was known to be a lost man ; and yet a party of men and women 

B 
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of the great world had betaken itself at usual to his gardens, 
where philosophieal questions were being discussed up to the 
moment when the quaostor arrived, bearing the master of the 
house the order to die.^ 

^ In a very eurious passage of his AtindU Tacitus tells us some- 
thing of the life of contemporary aristocratic society.' He states 
at the outset that it was about the time of the Empire's inaugura- 
tion that luxury was carried to its height at Home. The great 
families, stripped of part of their political privileges, thought to 
distinguish themselves from the rest of the citizens and still main- 
tain their rank, by leading a life of magnificence. They had been 
left the ri^t to seek their own ruin, and they abused it. Table 
expenditure, the splendour of villas, the multitude of slaves, the 
quest of masterpieces of art and furniture of great price, prodi- 
gality towards friends, clients, and freedmen, impaired the largest 
fortunes. The severities of the imperial authority against all who 
bore great names and had great possessions did the rest- 
I During the period extending from Augustus to Nero the ancient 
I Boman aristocracy almost entirely disappeared. In its place 
formed another, proceeding from the municipal cities of Italy or 
the provinoes. Those new nobles brought to Rome the simple 
and thrifty habits which were usual with them at home, and, 
although the majority may have succeeded fairly soon in amassing 
great fortunes, the old spirit prevailed. Reform was especially 
due, adds Tacitus, to the example of Vespasian. He was a good 
dtizen of Beate, belonging to a family of soldiers and petty 
bankers, who detested etiquette and pompous ceremonies, and 
who was never so happy as when he went to look again upon 
the little house where he was bom, and when, instead of those 
murrhine vases costing fortunes, he drank from the silver goblet 
which had served his grandmother and brought back to him his 
own quiet childhood.* The Emperor's example and the desire to 
please him by imitation were more effective than all the sumptuary * 
laws of the ancient Republic, y 

lilMkivLK •TM.iii.M. «SiMUmivi, K#9anMslaada. 
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This information ia quite confirmed by Pliny's correepondeiice. 
It is notorious that Pliny assumed a kind of afi'ectation of being 
in touch with eveiybody of any importance. Now, it is rare to 
meet among those to whom he writes with names belonging to 
the ancient aristocracy. Of those descendants of Vhertji, fOfieri 
liherUUn,^ fA he calls them, the cruelty of the Cflosars had spared 
but few.* (It was only quite recently that Yitellius had pat to 
death a Dolabella guilty of no other crime than that of coming of 
the family of the Comelii.* We are therefore rather surprised, 
after so many Pisones had been slain, to find one still alire in 
Trajan's reign, reading minor poetry before an indulgent audience.^ 
But this is an exception;) nearly all Pliny's correspondents bear 
new names, and the majority are natives of the Oauls, Africa fx 
Spain. As a rule they have made their way by honourable paths. 
The fathers have held the municipal magistracies at home; the 
sons, having passed through the army or served in financial posts, 
have come to settle at Rome, there to found families of senators. 
All profess great affection for letters; it is one way of justifying 
and ennobling their fortune. Not only have they studied elo- 
quence in their youth : to speak well is an indispensable accom- 
plishment for a Roman magistrate ; but they take an interest in 
philosophy or even compose elegies and epics. I do not believe 
that in any other period has literature been so greatly loved. 
Seneca even considers that it is loved too much, and that people 
carry their taste for it to the point of mania: litterarwn tfiiem- 
perarUia laboramw.^. It was, in shorty a very agreeable society, 
which no longer had the distinction and high bearing of the oarlj 
days of the Empire, but in which were still to be found, with a 
less spacious life and simpler manners, much elegance and wit. 

t PofM^. 68. 

* TaciUiB, Ann, xi. 26: paueU Jam rdijuit fimUimnm puu Rommhu tntffonm 
€l L, BnUut tninorum gmUium appeUavemnt^ exhmuiit Mm puu dktmiar Ommr 
el prineept AugutUu Ug€ Sasnia tuiUgere, 

> Hiti. L 88. Many of thote who sttnriTod <U«d of hanger. A Gnoohna praetiaod 
the meanett trades {Ann, h, 18). An Aainina waa a forger of apnxioai willa (iiiMi. 
ziy. 40) ; the greater number liTed on the eharitj of the prinoe» like the VenaUlee 
nobility on the Uberalitiea of Lonia ziv. 

« Pliny, Jfyid, ▼. 17. • J^pM. eri. 1 
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Such was tlia environment in which Tacitus is to be figured 
during the peace of the prosperous years of Vespasian and Titus, 
in the moment of his first oratorical triumphs, at that hajipy age 
which, to use Aristotle's phrase, has not yet been humiliated by 
life, and in which the present is illumined with all the hopes of the 
future. We are tempted to think— and not, I believe, unjustifiably 
—that he must have worthily maintained his position in this 
eoTironment. He was assuredly a man of inci«iye wit; we are 
conscious of it in his works despite his self-imposed gravity. They 
induda strokes of sarcasm, fine ironies, charming subtleties of 
expr e ssi on, stories so much the more piquant for their reluctance 
to seem so^ in which the malice is only revealed, by a passing word 
and lets itself be divined though unseen. Such, for instance, is 
the faoetious anecdote of that madman, who, convinced on the faith 
of a dream that he knew the spot where Dido hid her treasures, 
eame to offer them to Nero, and of the stupid trustfulness of 
the prince, who, counting on the money promised him, began by 
squandering what he had left; ' whereby,' Tacitus slily observes, 
' expectation of fortune became one of the causes of public misery ' ; ^ 
and the misadventure of that poor philosopher who took it into his 
head to preach peace to two armies about to fight^ and would 
have been cut in pieces by the rival parties, had not prudent 
friends arrived on the scene in time to make him renounce his 
unseasonable wisdom ;' or again, the story of the general, dubious 
which side to take and in mortal fear of compromising himself, 
who on his way to seek Vespasian pressed forward or halted, 
according as the news was favourable or the reverse.* These 
passagesiand many others which I could cite ^/permit us to gather 
what Tacitus must have been in society or with his friends, when he 
was under no need of constraint and could let his irony flow freely. 

1 AntL ztL 8. « Bid. UL 81. • IhitL U. 86. 

« I ahoiild snidge sot ftcAUing this pMUige At l«Mt from Nero't letter to ScnecA 

is wkkh 1m Mid to himc 'ThiM arm «ad iwoid would not hmw fUled mo, bed it 
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rofphiloeophy. It ie to be aotedthi^ in thiiinterehMge of letters between 
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We know that women were not exoluded from social functions 
at Home and ereu took a leading purt in them. Since for ns 
Tacitus is a grave, almost solemn figure, we find it rather hard 
to picture him in their company ; it may be he was more at ease 
there than we imagine. True, on occasion he uses them somewhat 
ill; speaking of the wife of a freedman who encoaraged her 
husband to betray his master, he says that ' she gare him eril 
counsel, a woman's counsel.' ^ Elsewhere haying to mention a 
person who seems to him Tcry frivolous, a mere sayer of good 
things, he decides that 'he had the wherewithal to please the 
women.'' But Seneca had said many other hard things of them, 
which did not prevent his being the Boman ladies' prot^ and 
favourite. These sayings of Tacitus are, too, only whimsical asides; 
he is speakbg more seriously when he points out, 'that a woman 
deserves so much the more gratitude for her good condnct^ in 
proportion to the severity of the judgment passed on her ill- 
doing';* which is perfectly just Under Tiberius the question 
was raised in the Senate, with reference to certain troubles which 
had occurred in the provinces, whether it would not be advisaUe 
to prevent legates and proconsub from taking their wives with 
them when they went out as administrators. As is his custom 
Tacitus frames a contradictory debate: one orator charges the 
wives with being the cause of all kinds of disorders when they 
accompany their husbands to their governments, and another 
defends them.^ The two speeches are drawn up with such care 
and impartiality that one can scarce distinguish on which side 
Tacitus leans. But on this point we know from another source 
that he is with those who are favourable to women, since he took 
his own wife with him when he left Kome after his pr»torship. 
As for those women who played a political part and of whom he 
has to speak in his works, he paints them more especially in action, 
the best manner, and they are veiy life-like. In Messalina he bla 

^ ilim. IT. M : WMfif fi n fi n wiffiiiw 
•/M.V.8. 

« iliiii. 111. tS, Bi. 
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Of see into what f rensiee a woman can be twept^ who has gratified 
all her fimdes, who is satiated of ordinary pleasures, and who 
rttks all to find one she does not know. To this figure he opposes 
that of Agrippina, as little scrupulous as the other, but using her 
beauty only in the service of her wealth or her ambition. Ho 
teDs us that she led the Empire 'with a man's hand';^ and yet 
she is a woman still, for she ruins herself by her exigencies and 
h«r vanity, showing herself as greedy of external distinctions as 
of the reality of power. Poppaoa encounters Nero, the vainest, 
most susceptible of princes, a real spoilt child ; and, perceiving 
that the timid Octavia has wearied him with her affectionate 
solicitude, she endeavours to rule him by disdain. She rails at 
him for the meanness of his sentiments, his infatuation for a freed 
slavey his obedience to his mother's wishes; she is constantly 
hdding up to him as a contrast the handsome Otho, one of the 
kings of fashion, so elegant, so distinguished in his manners, so 
lavish in his largesses ; she does not conceal her regret' at having 
left him and threatens to return. It is probable that Nero, despite 
his passion for her, did not submit to these taunts without some 
wrath, and that he sometimes tried to resist them. It was no 
doubt in one of these outbursts of his uncontrollable nature, some 
day when she was heajnug reproaches upon him, that he murdered 
her with a lack. 

These pictures, so living and so realistic, are certainly those of 
an observer who has gone about in the world, who has not acquired 
all his knowledge of man in books, but has beheld him dose, and 
to whom the study of men whom he has seen with his own eyes 
has given a better comprehension of those he meets in history. 
Thence also those brilliant reflections, given the name o l serUeniuE^ 
which hold so much sound sense in so few words, and which he 
has scattered in profusion through his narrations. They were 
then much in fashion ; a very great number are to be found in 
Seneca and all the ocmtemporary writers. But those of Tacitus 
an not, as so often are the others', merely showy conceits. 
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ingenuities of style, gOded fineries. We feel that thej are based 
on reality and come direct from life. And therefore it is not onlj 
a literary pleasure that they affi>rd us. Undoubtedly we admire 
their air of grandeur and the pungent flavour he has giren them; 
but we are stQl more impressed by the profound knowledge they 
manifest of passions and characters. They reawaken in us refleo> 
tions of our own, they express more accurately and vindly ideas 
vaguely suggested to us by personal experience; we apply them 
also to persons we have known or to incidents of our Ufe, and 
this kind of communioui which our surprised recognition eflects 1 
between the author and ourselves, is one reason for our interest 
in reading him. 



IV 

Th« first appearance of TsdtiM at the Fomm. Hit iiionoM His 
marrisge. His political career. Tadiiis onder Vespasian. Under 
Domitian. His pnetorshlp. 

The education of Tacitus must have been completed in the 
earliest years of Vespasian's reign. Take it for all in all, it was 
a blissful epoch, and appeared the more so when the terrible crises 
just lived through were recalled to mind. The moment was 
favourable to a young man anxious to make a name. Tacitus 
prepared for it by following the orators of renown, *to whom he 
listened,' he tells us, * with great youthful ardour and a wonderful 
passion for learning.' ^ When he considered that he knew enough 
and had heard others to sufficient effect, he undertook public 
speaking in his turn. 

(We are unaware before what tribunal he first presented himself, 
but it is very probable that he was successful from the start The 
younger Pliny, who made his tUM but a few years after him, lets 
us know that Tacitus, even then, was 'in the prime of glory and 
renown.'' So reputation reached him very speedily. What he 
was as an orator we do not precisely know, none of the speeches 
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wUeh he UmMlf deliTvred baTing been praserred. ^ Bat Uioee 
wUeh in hie works lie to eomplaeentij attribates to historical 
pacsonsges pemit ns to eonjeetnre^ for the probability is that he, 
eomposed them after his own methods and habits.; Here again 
Pliiif supplies OS with an important detafl : coming from a sitting 
of the Senate^ he writes to one of his friends: *Tacitas spdce 
with great eloqaence, and, what is characteristic of his talent^ 
with dignity/i It is thns indeed that we conceiye of him; 
Bossoet calls him *the most difnified of historianSi' donbtless he 
was also the most dignified of orators. That he had a great 
passioo for an art to which he owed so earij a fame is onqaestion- 
able; there is no form of sncoess so inspiriting, especiallj in 
jooth, as that afforded by eloquence. One of the characters of 
his Dialogue^ after describing the kind of intoxication a man feels 
in imposing his opinions npon a whole audience, insists on what 
he calls the secret jojrs of the orator, those which he alone can 
appreciate. 'Does he bring with him a carefully finished dis- 
eonrsef his inward feelings have, like his speech, a certain calm • 
and assonnoe. Does he come forward, not without some nervous- 
ne«^ with a brand new composition scarce polished to perfection t 
the Teiy anxiety is a charm which makes success more flattering 
and pleasure more intense. But it is the audacities of improvisa- 
tion that procure the keenest delights ; for of genius it is as of 
earth : whilst we esteem the fruits of long cultivation and painful 
toil, the products that spring up spontaneously are still more 
agreeable.'* It seems to me that there is a very personal note 
in these words, and that they sound like confidence^ 

Thii success which placed Tacitus in the front rank of the youth 
of his time, had for him weighty consequences, yli may} first of 
an be supposed that it facilitated his marriage. In 77 he was' ' 
betrothed to the daughter of AgricoU, and he married her the 
foDoVring year. It was a great match. Julius AgricoUi his 

> Waft MfitL it 11 s t uf om iii Obi' i i rf i m Ta«Um9 d ofi m UiuiimM^ d^ piod 

• i>M.e. 
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father-in-law, was by birth of that healthy and yigoroai prorineial 
nobility which formed the strength of the Empire. His anoeston 
belonged to Fr^jus ; his father, Julius Oneoinus, settled at Bome 
and entered the Senate. He was an orator and a philosopheri but 
before all else a good man. *He had too muoh Tirtue,' said 
Seneca, *to suit a tyrant'^ Caligula would fain hare f(nreed him 
to turn informer, and, as he declined, had him put to death. 
Agricola was brought up by his mother, who happened to be a 
woman of high distinction and took great care of his education. 
He attended the schools of Marseilles, a dty where, according to 
Tacitus, * reign in happy harmony Greek refinement and pro- 
vinoial sobriety.' > Subsequently he senred in Britain under 
' Suetonius Paulinus, and there acquired a taste for military life. 
Although before all a soldier, he did not confine his talents to the 
business of his profession. He was on occasion a man of the 
world, a highly intelligent administrator, a rery skilful pdlitieiaii, 
as well as an excellent generaU At the time of his dau^tei^a 
marriage he held a high position at Bome; he was consul, and cm 
the ere of setting forth for Britain, the conquest of which he was 
to complete. 

! Tacitus, who, as we have seen, does not care to introduce the 
public to his priyate life, has said but a word of his wife. In 
telling us of his betrothal to her he calls her *a young maiden of 
fair promise.'* This at first sight seems somewhat faint praise; 
but the manner in which he speaks of his father-in-law, the grief 
caused him by his death, the book which he consecrated to his 
memory, show how grateful he was to him for haying bestowed on 
him his daughter./ 

Another; consequence of his oratorical successes was his entrance 
on ^poUtical junctions. *My political position,* he says, *waa 
commenced by Vespasian, augmented hy Titus, and carried still 
higher by Domitian.'^ (In so sharp^ indicating the three steps 
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iriiieh he hat roccewively mounted, he aeems indeed to denote 
the three etngee hy which» as a rale, a man roee to the supreme 
dignity, that is to say, the consokte. We must needs belieye, 

« then, that Vespasian made him qusstor,^ Titus» edile or people's 
tribune, and Domitian, pretor. In this career the first step must 
hare been the most difficult The qucstorship opened the portal 
of the Senate^ and the number was great of those who desired to 
enter. The twenty appointments as qusstors, granted annually 
to that impatient youth, were therefore very hotly contested. 
The Emperor reserved to himself a certain number of them, which 
in all probability he accorded by preference to young men of talent, 
who^ being not of the senatorial aristocracy by birth, found the 
more difficulty in succeeding by their own exertions. This was 
precisely the case of Tacitus, and what completes the proof that he 
must hare been directly chosen by the Emperors for the qunstor- 
ship^ as for the other functions he obtained, is that he feels it 
necessary to assure us that these favours which he has received at 
their hands will not influence bis manner of judging their aotsJ 

«»TMitus, then, was in all the magistracies what was called 'a 
candidate nf Csctiar.' It was the special patronage of Vespasian 
that launched him in political life, it was Domitian's choice that 
invested him with the highest function that could be fulfilled 
before the consulate. He was prsDtor in the year in which it 
pleased the prince to celebrate the secular games, and, being at the 
same time member of a very important college of priests, hrwas 
hy this double qualification one of those who presided over those 
magnificent feasts. He was then thirty-three ; for a * new man' 
he had come to the front very quickly. 

We must then picture Tacitus at his entrance on public life as a 

prot^ of the Empire, and it is natural that he should be tfaencer 

^ a strong partisan of the imperial regime.' It was not against the 

1 Hiig. at iMtt, if tli« opinton of Nipperday in hii Life <^ TaeUui whioli b« htm 
pnaz«dtohii«ditioiioftb«iliMM(2t. Uriiehs beU«yw, lik« Borghed. that YMpadaa 
pntod him Dm laticUT«, bot Nipperdey't rUm lieini th« more nMonabU. 

s Hmm WBtimaBU are to bo found at tbo tad of tbo Dialogu* m ths Omton, 
«Ubb WM prabaUjwrittn abont that timo. 
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I grain when the Emperor was Vespasian or Titus. ^ Certainly 
I Vespasian's government was by no means very liberal In armies 
I that old soldier had acquired the habit of order and discipline ; he 
I held strongly to keeping all to their duty, and was of no humour 
I to let his authority be contested. (We know that he had Helvidius 
IPriscus put to death, and that^ for the first time, he banished from 
I Borne the philosophers who, no doubt^ seemed to him babblers, 
I harmless indeed, but rexatious. Those severities must have 
I saddened Tacitus, but he felt that the Empire after so many 
I agitations had need, before all else, of peace, and he was grate- 
I ful to a prince who sought its preservation, even by slightly harsh 

I measures. He must therefore have given him whole-hearted 

/ 



I service, j 

The accession of Domitian put him to a harder ordeal^ Clear- 

I sighted spirits had always distrusted that shy and solitary young 
man with his ruddy countenance and big, lustreless eyes. 

lAlthough at the beginning of his reign he may have uttered a 
few of those fine humane phrases which move the admiration of 
the simple, his evil instincts were notorious. It was known that 
his father had been on the point of taking rigorous measures with 
him, and that he had caused his brother the most cruel annoyance. 
Thus his attainment to the Empire caused observers nothing but 
uneasiness. } Nevertheless he at first managed to contain himself. 
The younger Pliny tells us of an epoch ' when he had not yet mani- 
fested his hatred for honest folk.' No doubt he considered it safer 
and more honourable facJuii to appear their protector. It was the 
moment when Pliny was quarter and people's tribune, and when 
Tacitus obtained the pnatorship. (l do not believe that Domitian 

I was much more loved then, but assuredly he must have been less 
hated. I Later the memory of those early days, less gloomy than 
the rest, grew efiSeu^ and the whole reign was comprehended in 

I the same curse. Tacitus, in the Agrieola, no longer distinguishes 

I between those fifteen years of tyranny. ' Fifteen years,' he says, 
' a long period in human life, during which, in silence and inaction, 
young men reached old age and oU men the term of their exist» 
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!.*/ ^ln thii ihere is a little exaggeration; Tadtus did not 
lemain for fifteen yean dumb and inactire ; he performed public 
fnnetioD% he must hare spoken in publie. In reality, as we are 
about to see, the reign of terror, in which good people hid them- 
selyes and held their peace, only lasted four or five years ; but 
those years hajs weighed so heavily upon Tacitus, he has experi- 
enced so profound an impression, that they are all he remembers. / 



TWeitas legais of the Emporor. The <7eniiaiiy. How it miuit hsve 
beea written. Character of the work. What wee the inteatloo of 
TscitiiB ia writing it? 

' In 89, immediately after his pretorship, Tacitus left Rome; we 
know of this on his own authority, and his absence lasted four 
years. (What he did during those four years we divine with- 
out his telling us; he went to perform one of the administra^ 
tive functions which were assigned to those who had just 
vacated the office of praetor.) He was appointed, as it was said, 
lieutenant of the Emperor, Cl^^o/us Augwti pro prceUm^ and 
in that capacity (either took command of a legion of governed 
what was called an * imperial province.' This iiame was given to 
those which the Emperor had particularly reserved to himself 
because they were harder to defend and required the presence of a 
garrison. This is all that is known for certain ; if we wish to go 
further and obtain fuller information, we can only make certain 
conjectures, but conjectures that are probable enough. 

And, first of all, of the two offices available to him after the 
pnotorship, which was that filled by Tacitus 1 We do not know 
positively. All that can be said is that one of the two befitted 
him much less than the other. There seems indeed little enough 
likelihood, when we know him, of his having commanded a legion. 
At the moment civil and military capacities, mingled and con- 
i(Ninded in the same citizen during the Bepublic, were beginning 
to draw apart Since Augustus had instituted standing armies 
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had become » profession ; it was rarer to be at onoe a man of 

le tribune and a good general The soldiers, who no longer left 

e camps» were ready to jeer at people who lived peacefully at 

lome, and called them peasants, paganL^ The latter for their 

art suspected soldiers of being usually ill-bred, dull-witted, and 

ily, to such a degree that Tacitus deems himself bound to 

iffirm *that he finds those among them who hare no less refine- 

nent of character than wearers of the toga.'* But although he 

;es their vindication upon him here, it is very plain that he was 

outsider to their profession, that his weapon was, above all, 

^he spoken word, and that all his battles were fought before the 

urts and, later, in the Senate. Ho no doubt did his military 

ice for six months or a year; it was the condition of his 

ihing public honours ; but he probably did it in the fashion of 

tils friend, the younger Pliny, who worked in the oflScos of the 

ivemor of Syria, writing documents, and did not even have 

efficient occupation in that, since he found time to attend the 

lurses of the Antioch professors of philosophy.* This was not 

tough to give any taste for or knowledge of soldiering, and it 

lUst be admitted that this manner of ' living for some months the 

llife of camps, and mixing in it as little as possible'^ ill disposed 

young man for the subsequent command of a legion. We can 

iuppose, then, that Tacitus, who in all probability had done as 

Pliny and as many of the young men of his circle and time, found 

unprepared to occupy a military post after his pnetorship, 

d that he rather governed a province. 

Let us push our conjectures a little further; let us ask what 
kt province could be, the government of which was entrusted to 
'acitus. It certainly seems that to this question but one response 
be madcy We possess a very important work of his on the "* 

I should be inclined to lay pikinSf if this word, formerly in nie among our* 
iTes, were not beginning to grow obsolete linoe ererybody is a soldior. 

* Afrrie.9. 

* JBpisL iiL 11. Pliny was a steady young man. Many others profited by their 
Uitary senrioe to amnse themselTes i mti liH am t» latoiviam wirtmU, says Tadtos 

Jl^Agrie. S). 

Pliny, Pmeg. IS. 
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maniien and oiiBtomi of the Oermans, which supposoB him to have 

had a okwe snnrey of the men and of the ooontry about which he 

■peaks. (J'tTe are^therefore^ed to suppose tha^he must have spent 

.some time in the vidnity of Oermany ; now, among the imperial 

provinces governed by a former pretor there was but one situated 

|n that region, which was Belgic Gaul ; whence the conclusion 

that Tacitus roust there have possodtho four years of his absence 

from Bome, and that it was there that ho collected the notes 

vhich assisted him in the composition of his work. 

1( The Otrmany^ to retain the title usually assigned it^ was only 

I given its final form and published under the second consulate of 

/ Trajan in 98, five or six years after Tacitus had left Belgic Oaul ; 

/ but there is no doubt that he amassed the materials for it whilst 6 

/ administering the province. How would the idea have occurred 

/ to him of enlisting the public's interest in those barbarous peoples, 

I *that hideous region, that gloomy sky, those fields refractory to 

I tillage which sadden the prospect,' had not the occasion been 

affinded him to study them at close quarters, and had he not had 

something fresh and personal to say ?^ It is indeed apparent that 

he had firsthand acquaintance with those giants whom he depicts 

for us, with their grey eyes, their red hair, their shields daubed 

with gaudy colours, their close-fitting garments which contrast 

with the ample robes of the Sarmatians or Parthians. If he had 

not the curiosity to push beyond the frontiers and acquire a 

personal impression of the countries he wished to describe, we 

may be sure that he questioned the ofiScers or traders who had 

seen them; more than once also he must have met barbarian 

chiefs, who had been defeated in some war in the interior and 

came seeking an asylum of the Romans.' Kritz considers that in 

what Tacitus tells us we may recognise the tone of a man who 

has got the Gkrmans to talk to him, and states their replies. 



1 OimMMMi • • • ii/onM» lerrM; •tftmm eah, MiUm euUu otp^duqut, 
(Olvm.3.) 

• TMltM ttOt lu that Afrieok madt oii« of Dm petty Ungt of Brittia, who, 
dihw «rt, had iakm rafoct in th« fionuui eimp, taft aboat hit oouitry {A^rU, M). 
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ireserving, so far m potdblei the exact terms they have uied.^ It 

of them that he leama of the latest events oome to pass in that 

'bulent world of incessant ferment and change. They give him 

ihe news that the Bructeri have just been vanquished and expelled 

|rom their territories by a coalition of rival nations, that the 

ioruscans, who put Borne in such a panic when they had 

nius at their head, have entirely lost their supremacy ; they 

avo let themselves be overcome by love of ease. They have 

mg boon complimontod on no longer troubling their neighbours' 

*poople used to say, the good, the just Chemscans, but 

low they are no longer foarod, they are treated as fools and 

iwards.' It seems as though, in reading the OtmwMi^ we could 

[vine the questions that Tacitus must have put to those he 

Interrogated. They are not the questions of a man whom we are 

iked to regard as a rhetorician only concerned with fine phrases. 

A seeks, on the contrary to obtain precise and practical infer- /^ 

ation ; ho is desirous of knowing what among the Germans are ^ 

be principles of government, the system of property, the con- 

titution of the family. He even descends to very small details 

nd inquires how their houses are built, on what foods they live, 

hrhat beer is, what is the money they are readiest to accept in 

pchanges, and so on. We find ourselves in a full and minute 

ality. Apart from two or three slightly mannered and polished 

|)hra8e8 and a few that seem too poetical for the subject, rhetoric 

i entirely absent from the Germany. We do not find in it those 

Imposing prologues and perorations then fashionable, from which 

iTacitus has not abstained elsewhere ; he enters abruptly on his 

abject, and leaves off when he has nothing else to say. 

Landscape descriptions are rare in the ancient historians. Even 

the Germany, where they would have been most appropriate. 



^ Barditwm voeanU . . . Ka$tas ipmfrum voeabulo frammi voeant . . 

hesum vocatU. . . . ElMwbere h« Tory «ocorately deaoribM th« miliUij equipment 

|f the QennM» (ilfii». ii U), and he teUe m that the Tiotory of Amiiiiiiifl is etUl 

: in hie time, tm one who knows it for oerUin, camtur adhue apmd Aorftonu 

r (ilfm. iL 88). Reference oan be made on thia anld^et to Kritifa prtfiMe to 

I edition of the G^TMoiiff. 
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Tadtm hat availed himielf of them very little; he remarks, no 
doubt, what must have impressed an Italian exiled to those lands, — 
the ^oomy woods, the great marshes, the thick fogs, the severity 
of the climate, the dreariness of long nights and dark days ; bat he 
is content to record his impression in a single touch and pass on. 
Here, as elsewhere, he is above all an aclmiralJc pn^'ntor of men. 
With a sure and rapid glance he has grasped the essential qualities 
of the race. Contrariwise to the habits of Southern people who 
crowd together and form groups, the German prefers to live 
solitary. He does not dwell in towns, he does not like his house 
to be huddled against his neighbour's and round about it he leaves 
an open space, he means to keep himself to himself. In Greece 
and at Bome the community absorbs the individual and lays 
down the law to him ; in the Gorman the individual resumes his 
importance. Thence his better qualities: self-respect, love of 
independence, the sense of honour. Tacitus has, too, understood 
the religion of the Germanic peoples very well ; although a little 
too apt to indulge in his coimtrymen's habit of seeking every- 
where for the Gneco-Boman gods, he makes it quite plain that 
this is no cheerful religion, no religion of festivals and songs and 
dances like that of the Greeks ; it is grave and sombre, it does not 
shut its gods within the walls of temples, it believes it unworthy 
of their majesty to represent them under human forms, it conse- 
crates to them the woods and forests, 'and worships without 
boholding them in those mysterious solitudes.' This religion of 
vo temples and no images makes us think of Protestantism. 
Germany,' says J. Grimm, *was the natural soil of the Befor- 
»1 

It is not surprising that moral descriptions have a large place 

Ij in the book of Tacitus. He unreservedly admires in the Germans 

their integrity of family Ufe, their serious conception of marriage, 

their respect for women, the manly education which they give 

their children. We can understand his being unable to accord 

1 1 OBly fom «p iMTOwbAl M. CkOrojr htm lUtod m ably in hit book «BtiU«d, 
§Hmr 
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|es6 eulogies without letting fall some bitter reflections on the 
tiners of the Bomans, both men and women, of his time. 
lulteries are rare in Germany ; it is not as at Bome * where to 
Irrupt and to yield to corruption is called living in the fashion 
I the day/ To force a young man to marry there is no need to 
omulgate oppressive laws : * More powerful with them are good 
aners than with other peoples are good laws.' There is no 
sity for hedging women round with a rigorous supervision : 
Ihey live in the keeping of chastity, far from the shows that 
|rrupt morals and the feasts that inflame the passions.' As they 
nnot write, there is no ground to suspect secret correspondence. 
[suiy is unknown, the freedmen possess no special influence, the 
avos are only employed in the fields: 'it is the woman with her 
bildren who busies herself with the domestic cares of the house.' 
dese contrasts are indicated with so much complacency, that the 
uestion has been put whether the work is not merely a satire 
Boman manners. I do not believe it Certainly, when an 
don presents itself for scolding his contemporaries, Tacitus 
i not let it escape him. But in the present case these lessonr 
morality only occupy a few chapters, and it is impossible that 
|ie book has been composed solely for them. There is no need 
search so far for the motives of Tacitus in writing it. He 
hshed to interest the Bomans in nations with which it behoved 
[lem to be acquainted and which they had many r easons to dread, 
eneca had already said to them some years previously: 'Who 
|iore indefatigable than the Oermans t To those vigorous bodies, 
those souls unwitting of pleasures, luxury, wealth, add but a 
|ttle more tactical skill and discipline ; I say no more : you will 
ily be capable of holding your own against them by returning to 
be virtue of your sires.' ^ Tacitus thinks like Seneca; he has 
en those peoples from close at hand, he perceives what menaces 
pregnant in that barbarism which people affect to despise ; it 
ems to him much more formidable to Bome than the Parthians 
|f whom so much is noised, and he is bent on sharing his patriotic 
1 Seneca, Dt /m, 6, l(K 
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alanns with his fallow-oitixeiia. Saeh, I bdiere» is the dssign ol 

thS WKWfOUMf» 

Howeyer this may be,]this book has an especial importance for 
vthe qaestion we are trying to solve^ It shows that at the moment 
when Tadto^ in his jnroTince, was aocnmnlating and ordering the 
elements of which ie was later to be formed, he already possessed 
the qualities exacted by the new profession to which he was to 
derote his life. The lustorian was ready; he no bnger lacked 
a^ght saTe an occasion for writing history. ^^' '* i..>k,«j 



VI 

Tlie ntam of TMitvs to Rome. Stato of Rome at the time. The 
lart Teen of Domiiian. Hie death. 

When Taoitas returned to Rome in 93, the political situation 
had become much worse. ^It is the property of tyrannical fonns of 
goremment to grow steadily more exasperated. Victims summon 
victims, j At the outset Domitian had only dealt his blows at 
intenrals, allowing breathing spaces from time to time (p0rtiU0rwiQa 
«^ ^fwomsida Um^pormn) : little by little the intervals crept closer 
together, and condemnations ended by succeeding one another 
almost without pause. 

He was not a madman like Caligula, nor a fool like Claudiua 
'On certain siries he rather resembled Tiberius; like him he 
governed the Empire well. He kept vigilant watch on the pro- 
consuls and pro-praetors who adm'aistered the provinces, and 
beneath hit sway the world was not unhappy. But» along with 
some good qualities, he had still more oad. The son of an eoono- 
minng £mperor, simple, opposed to display and pomp, happy to 
recall his humble origins, he formed an absolute contrast with his 
father. He was intolerably vain and insolent; he took pleasure 
in humiliating those about him. Not only was he bent on the 
reali^ of power, but he delighted in its outward shows, even the 
most futUe. He aboUshed the prudent measures by which Augustus . 
had sought to dissimulate his sovereign authority that it might 
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aooepted with the less repugnance. He had himself oommonly 
led *oar Lord and our Ood, Dcmima ac Deui nosterJ In all 

igs he aimed at being master and appearing so. Naturally all 
ftt seemed to surpass him gave him offence ; he distrusted high- 

dedness, talent and virtue. This distrust increased still more 
;er the wars which he waged with the Oermans and Dadans. 
s armies had not always been fortunate, and he did not wish 
known. In his court the successes won were exaggerated and 
9 defeats carefully hushed up. The ofiBcial poets, Statins and 
artial, were not lacking in songs of triumph ; but the Emperor 
Tory dubious whether any one was deceived by their false- 
ods, and he felt the need of terrorising people to prevent them 
>m speaking. What aggravated the evil still more was that 
^mitian had the pretension of being the reformer of publio 
»rab and glorified himself therein. But» unfortunately, this 
ince, so severe on the faults of others, was himself very vicious. 
9 had made stringent laws against adultery; and he lived 
iblidy with his niece, the daughter of Titus, whom he had taken 
>m her husband and whose death he caused by attempting to 
•ocure her miscarriage. This contradiction was repulsive, and 
\ was not ignorant of the indignation which it caused. Every- 

ere, therefore, he detected allusions to his conduct. Whenever 
e moralists attacked vice in general, it seemed to him that it 
of himself they meant to speak. He began by punishing 
dividually, with death or exile, the most illustrious among them ;' 
en he took the course of banishing them all in a body without 
stinction. The professional philosophers who had assumed the 
;tle cloak and gave lessons to the young people of aristocratic 
milies — they were then very numerous — were forced to depart, 
was a general dispersion ; some lurked hidden in the suburbs 

the great Italian cities; others returned to (Greece or Asia 
hence they had come; there were some even who fled to 
krbarous countries. ; 

Taoitus arrived just at the moment when the crisis was in its 
lutest phase, the very year in which Domitian put to death 
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Senocio, Arulenus BuiticuB» the son of Hdvidiua, and the 
honoarable men of Borne, and in which the philosophers 
banished.^ How the Emperor reeeived him on his return, 
what was his position so long as Domitian lived, one fact pe 
OS to conjecture. According to the rules regulating promoti 
the public sendees, the consulate could be attained two years 
the prntorship. Now four had elapsed when Tacitus came 
and neither then nor during the three years following wi 
named consul. Evidently he was not in his master's good g 
Are we to believe that he was suspect to him because of his ti 
or was he reproached with being the son-in-law of Agricola ' 
any case he had to recognise to what danger he was exposed 
chose to let himself be foi*gotten. ' It was,' says Pliny, * wh 
upright man could best desire.'^ There was no other safet 
him. But if in this manner Tacitus escaped death, what n 
oholy, what shame was he not forced to endure ! As a f € 
prwtor he could not dispense with going to the Senate; Th 
had paid with his life for the crime of having stayed at hon 
the day when Nero was acclaimed for having slain his mc 
This example was a warning to Tacitus not to absent himself 
the sittings. He was, then, an eye-witness of the horrible trag 
which went on there during three years. It is not enough t 
he was a» 'witness; he too must have played his part He* j< 
in the absurd flatteries with which the prince was overwhel 
he voted with acclamation the monuments raised in his hoi 
the titles decreed him. What is sadder still is that he condei 
without protest all those whose removal was desired ; he sa^ 
plainly at the end of the Agricola. They were honourable 
sometimes personages of high rank, who were known, estec 
loved, and whose opinions all the senators shared. Don 
persisted in arraigning them before those who were their fri 
almost their accomplices; he wished to cast the odium of 
ooodemnation upon others : * I shall see plainly,' he said U 
senators on the judgment day, * whether yon have any affe 
} PUay, Famt0. 90. 
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for me.' Then, all through the deliberationB, he watohed the 
judges, noting their dighteet qualmB, the pallor which betrayed 
itself on their faces, the sighs which they could not stifle. The 
unhappy wretches, conscious of having that pitiless eye upon them, 
lost all sense of proportion. Out of judges they made themselres 
executioners. They laid hands upon the accused, and the Emperor 
had to intervene to prevent them from tearing him to pieces. 
Tacitus could not recall those terrible scenes without a shudder. 
*Our ancestors,' he says, *knew the extreme of liberty; we, for 
our part» have known the extreme of servitude.'^' 

What added to the bitterness of the situation was that it seemed 
without issue, and that it was impossible to see whence deliverance 
would come. Domitian was no more than forty, he was in the 
prime of his manhood and vigour. No mutiny of the armies could 
be looked for; the soldiers, whom he had loaded with favours, 
-wore entirely devoted to him. The provinces, which he admin- 
istered very ably as we have just said, *had n6 reason to oppose 
him. The populace was grateful for the fine shows he was con- 
stantly giving them, chariot races in the circus, combats of men 
and women by day or night in the amphitheatre. As to the 
aristocracy, it assuredly detested him,^ but it was too worn out, 
too decimated, too tmud, ever to form a great conspiracy against 
hinv'like that of Piso under Nero. ' It was his friends who achieved 
what his enemies dared not undertake. His wife, for whom he 
had an insane passion although he knew her unfaithful. to him, ^ ^^ 
whom he had once put away, then taken back, and who* dreaded j^ ^ 
a return of ^ wrath, joined with some of his freedmenj(^who, all- 
powerful one day, were uncertain of their lives on the morrow^ 
and one morning in the month of September, 96, they assassinated 
him in his bed-chamber. 

1 Hoy if «& ainacdote which ihows to what pitch Domitian wm hatMl by it Tho 
yoangef.PUByralAtMthAt, hftTing gono toteo «nimporttatpenoiugeoaUcd OoralUiit 
Raftu/ike had foimd him fnifering eraelly from gout ' Why do yoa rappoM,' Mid 
OonU^ to him, 'that I ratign myaelf to «ndiuriiig thaae intolaraUa agonies? I 
I'frw myaelf frmn th«m by dM^ wwt I not anxiooa to ionriTo that brigand, 
"byaday.* In point of frtet, whmi Domitlaa had ba«i mwdand, Oonmna tot 
dtoof hnsftf (FUay, J/jpid. L 1^ 
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TftdtDt after DomitUn. CotwulAto and prooontnlaie. He Ukee 
tbe reeolution to write history. 

With Domitiaii dead, things resumed their former course. 
Honest men ceased to skulk in the shadow, tongues were loosened, 
the Senate was once more in movement and alive^perlutps even 
» little more so than the now Emperor, Nerva, would have wished^ 
Those who had been stopped short in their career were reinstated 
(in their rank^ public honours, which had been reserved for those 
with least scruples, were restored to the most worthy^ Tacitus 
was consul from the following year, at the earliest date possible, 
tfMi in that capacity had the opportunity of delivering the eulogy 
of a great man, Yerginius Rufus, who had just died at the age ' 
of eighty-three.) Two years afterwards the Senate entrusted him, 
in conjunction with his friend the younger Pliny, with the prose- 
cution of a fraudulent proconsul^ho sold leUres de caehet^ as was 
done under Louis xv.) and we are told, in reference to this case, , 
that he had retained all his eloquence. As to his later years, they ' 
.^^scape us. All that we know of him comes from a recently 
vdiscovered inscription in Caria, which proves that he never lost 
his interest in the service of the State. It informs us that towards 
the dose of Trajan's reign he was proconsul of the province of 
Asia, which was regarded as one of the great posts of the Empire. 
From that moment we no longer know anything of his career.^ 

But another career had begun for him ; at the same time that he 
resumed his old occupations, he took up new. Less than two 
/ears after Domitian's death, scarce out of his consulate, when he 
ras more than ever involved in affairs, he published his earliest 
r/ooks of history. ^^ 

1 We tre (juite igaonat ia what year TMitai died. Fh>m bie aoi baring writton, 
at be aaaoaaoed be weald, tbe life of Aagnitai and tbe bietorjof Nenraaad'Ai^, 
it eta eoBiee be ialbnrtd, tboiigb it ie araaUy dene, tbat be did aot eorriTe tb^eom* 
pMoa of tbe AwmaU, Maa/ wiee a i ma/ bate preteated biai firam kmng ' 
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Grudging of oonfidenoes m he is, he has nowhere stated what 1 
I decided him on doing so, and what reasons led him, whilst remain- JWK 
ling an orator, to become an historian ; but ^t seems to me that 4^ 
Ithey may be easily guessed. First and foremost^ we are bound to 
I adm^ that he must have had a natural taste for history and that 
probably he never neglec^ted it. ^In that broad-based education 
which Messalla rocomiaonds to young orators, and which Tacitus 
was capable of giving himself, history had certainly its place./ 
That he had read the great historians of Kome, Sallust and livy, 
and much admired them cannot be doubted, since Qn the resulti he 
frequently imitated them. But. he also studied the others, even 
those of the Bepublican^ epoch, who weiro.iitde known, Cand to 
whom, he considered,"sufficient justice was not clone. He has 
occasion to mention one by name, Sisenna, in reference to a bot 
which he quotes. Those whom he leaves unmentioned served him 
for those digressions which, he tells us, he has drawn from the 
memory of the past^ ex veUri memoria petilaj It even seems Jhrom TH 
some indications that he(already}had in youth the idea of writing 
historical works. ( In that passage of the Dialogue in whioh 
Messalla compliments his friends on not confining themselves to 
pleadings before the judges or declaiming in the schools, but 
devoting themselves to other activities also, *such as nurture the 
mind and give it an agreeable recreation, scientific and literary,' 
he especially praises one of them, Julius Secundus, who^ whilsu 
making a great name at the bar, has found time to write the! 
biography of an important man of the time; and he encourages 
others to follow this example.^ It may apparently be oonclude( /^ 
that Tacitus, who speaks by the mouth of Messalla, proposed U 
imitate Julius Secundus, and that/he no doubt dreamed of com 
bining,'he toOj^some historical studies with his everyday labours 
If he did not do so, it was because politics and business left hin , 
no liberty for it ;'-th6y never relax their hold when once they hav( i 
seized on you, and you become their slave so soon as you have 
madeyourself their servant) Unforeseen circumstances were need- 

1 Dial. li. 
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fill for Tacitm to escape tttem, and find it possible to give himielf 
up to what was his essential taste and afforded him his glory. 

Those hours of leisure which were lacking to him, Domitian's 
tyranny supplied. For three years he filled no magistracy, and 
we hare just noticed that he scrupulously held aloof from pablio 
affidrs. , He went to the Senate like others when it was convoked ; 
bat^ apart from the fact that in the Senate of Domitian th«re was 
scarcely any speaking, he out of prudence had condemned himself 
to not speaking at all. One can understand how thii silence 
weighed upon him. It is a cruel vexation for a politician with 
whom all has succeeded so far, and w )^o rft^jcniiy nn fjfifl fiifairA 

reserving him ff*^'" fr^tfir tiP^'^^P^'j *^ ^"^ Kimafllf cnHflanly 

g^^ppftH ^fg^ in thf bright irf hin rpputatitTiii in thir hfight of 
his prosperity. Tadtus has spoken with an eloquent bitterness 
at the beginning of the Agrieola of those fair lost years, during 
which a man in his prime feels he is little by little reaching 
old age and risks being no more, when the storm shall have passed, 
'than a survivor of himself. 'J Active as he was, of an open and 
inquiring mind, he could not rest doing nothing. /^ But what did 
lie really dot It is scarce probable that he busied himself with 
eloquence, which till that moment had been his greatest passiopi^ 
Eloquence is an art that does not suffice to itself; it supposes 
a public, and we do not prepare speeches .which, there will be ^^f >i 
no opportunity of delivering. 'But|there'are other studies which a». 4 
befit solitude and contemplation, to which we devote ourselves for 
our satisfaction and enjoy in seclusion without having need of 
communicating them to others. History is one of this class : with 
a few good books we can always treat ourselves to the pageant of 
the past when desirous of turning our thoughts from the present.^ 
' There was, morisover, a special reason which at that moment must 
have drawn Tacitus to history. Nothing was more painful to th e 
people of that melancholy epoch »han the spectacle of the greates t 
crimes being consummated without remit tance and almost with the 
general assent All was accepted without a murmur j^noTnie 
daiwl utter a word ^ther in publio or even amongst friends j the 
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bpy had suppressed friendship. All beanl in the silence was the 

atteries of a quaking Senate and the laudations of mercenary 

ets; and as, by ill-luck, those poets, Statins and Martial more 

specially, were men of talent^ it might be feared tba^ ^^^ J?f9?^^ 

laving deceived contemporaries, would misl ffld 'poaterity. '^jo 

inform !it^of the truth only history could be counted upon.T I s / 

|lt not history that may truly be described as 'the qoiuj8eac e ov&fkti 

bumanity't It is permissible to believe, therefore, that it was 

|then, amid his saddened and solitary raflectionSy that Tacitus 

lly ^^^-«^^'"Al^ tin write history .J. 

And so from the first moments of deliverance, ('as soon as one 

egan to live again,'jwe see him setting himself to the task^and it 

a book of history that he undertakes to mtX/e) His subject • 

I soon chosen ;(events had taken it upon them to provide him 

ith it J There was such whole-hearted wrath against the regime 

ist escaped, that those who had suffered from it did not refuse 

khemselves the pleasure of cursing iu Scarce aught else was to be 

jieard in the public lecture-halls ; from every side people pioudy 

Docked to hear the eulogy of Domitian's victims and to honour the 

lemory of those whom he had dared to put to death J It was 

ader those circumstances that Tacitus prepared to write a work 

rhich was to contain, he tells us ' the meroorv nf past servitude 

md the testimony of iTesent happiness,' which moans, I cbnuder, 

|bhat he proposed to relate the last years of Domitian and the early 

ays of the new government. CHc thereby found occasion both for 

ioing homage to the princes ' under whom Rome began her new 

jbirth,' and, by recalling the crimes of the last Flavins, to re- 

stablish the truth shamefully travestied in official falsehoods.^ 

I v.However eager he might seem to be for the accomplishment of 

is projectjhe turned aside for a moment and began by writing 

Life of Agrieola^ his father-in-law,Cwhich must date from the 

St few months of the reign of Trajan,) and, almost simul- 

aeously, in 98, he brought out the fl^rmany, which, is we have 

eny had no doubt been prepared some time previously. ( Had he 

particular reason for publishing them now, or was he simply 

KJ S^fo^^ oA.;*^ <^;».^ -/U^ w#r^ 
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denroos of feeling tbe poke of opinion, like Sallust and Montee- 
^eo, of tnining hie hand by a shorter effort for a work of 
eoniider^le length I This ii a question to which we shall reeur 
later. ' Ite had. at losst^ not rououuoed his great work, and 
oonstanUy thought of setting about it.^ Only, in the interval 
bis ideas were modifted, and when ho itMumod his Uboura the 
subject was no longer quite the same. At first he had only 
wished to rebite ' past servitude and present happiness,' that is 
to bring out tbe contrast between Domitinn and his suooossors. 
t\ ^atf^ ficduccd to thcae terms it was but a top ical work, the interest 
^tvaH A ' o^ which wo akcn od as the rcyobiljo n which had inspired himwith 
vas Ti^<' the idea of wri ting it g row remote. Ho began by withdrawing 
1^^*^/^*,* present happiness' from his programme, clearly perceiving that 
^^j^^*^*i^ would be no easy matter to speak with perfect freedom of Nerva 
I f e« Mf and Tirajan, and that it was not worth while to repeat the JPaa^^yrid 
M^i.^ ^>f the younger Pliny. « I reserve,' he tells us, * that task for my old 
age';* which is perhaps a polite way of renouncing it. There 
remained *past servitude'; but^ had he confined himself to 
relating the erimes of Domitian, the book would have been a 
mere pamphlet and have had no other importance. To give it 
greater scope he decided to go back to the death of Nero^ and to 
indude in his narrative Vespasian and Titos as well as Domitian. 
Theneeforth his work changed in character. It covered the whole 
of the second imperial dynasty, and formed a complete and well- 
defined theme of strong interest, which led from the end of the 
Cnsars to the beginning of the Antonines. With this new work 
Tseitus entered upon history on the grand scale. 

book IB ntklpsttoa of tMlte t M0 intaiA» Mff . 
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TfiQ kwa of hiitory in Oioero. Oan w« My Hk« him Ihfti U U 
« Ml omtor*! work ' T WhftI ii truo la thia doflniUott. lU poMlbU 

Bangor* 

\VuKK Tnoitiis began writing, Homo hoc] olroacly brought forth 

|rcat hfetoriani, who onjoyed univcraal admiration and whom 

wi» vory hard not to ilnitate. Their example was a kw» and 

man like him, so attached to the past, so respectful to ancient 

|raditions, must on principle have been less tempted than another 

shirk its obsenrance. I think then that if we wish to know 

^ow he conceived of history, we most seek to learn how it was 

conceived of before him. 

It k Cicero who will instruct us. On several occasions he drew 

Ip the rules of the historical form, and the historians who followed 

lim acquiesced in them. It was thus that he was led to concern 

Limsoli with the question. '•''Towards the second half of his life, 

pen he wrote the De Oralcre^ he cherished few illusions on the 

osition of the Bepublic. It needed no great perspicacity to notice 

at day by day speech was losing its importance, and that difficul- 

ilea would soon be settled by force alone. Besides, he had then 

|elivered most of his finest discourses, and in that field could 

I add to his renown* And so he dreamed of a new departure 

ad sought to discover in what medium he might one day employ 

lia flexible talent, so as to preserve his authority over the en- 

f ghtened publia Later, when the moment for making the choice 

areseen had arrived, when eloquence was absolutely forbidden 
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him and he liad to turn to other stadies, he decided on philo- 
sophy; bat preriooily he had seemed to have an inclination to 
history: *It is,' he said in a famous passage, 'the coeval of the 
agesy the torch of truth, the soul of memory, the mistress of life.' ^.V 

* He also appreciated how fully it befitted the practical genius of 
the Romans, and he clearly perceived likewise that the nature 
of their government made its cultivation a necessity. None better 
proved than he that the Soman constitution was no product of 
political metaphysics, springing at a single flight from the con- 
ceptions of a sage, like that of several Ghreek cities, but that it was 
the work of time and of men ; that it slowly and spontaneously 
assumed its form by the strife of antagonistic forces, which, unable 
to destroy one another, came to mutual terms; and that history 
consequently is indispensable to understand when and how the 
diverse elements of which the constitution was composed entered 
into the whole and the place they filled therein.** ''Another motive 
impelling him to turn to history is his conviction that^ despite its 
importance to the Romans, they have had in it very limited, 
success. He is very severe on the ancient annalists who knew 
not how to write ; as for those who later, like Celius Antipater, 
went to school with the Greeks, they seem to him to have imitated 
their masters ill, and in fine he has no hesitation in sajring : * We 
have no history, abesl hifUnia a litteris nosirvt,' * There is tiien 
a good opening available, and he naturally asks himself what are 
the qualities exacted of those who claim to hold it^ that is to say : 
what are the kws of history f 

/ The first is that the historian must be truthful. 'It is needful 
that he should carefully verify the date of the events which he 
relates, that he should describe the scene of their occurrence, that 
he shouki indicate the causes and results, that he should depict 
the manners and characteristics of the actors, above all that he 
should judge them without passion and tell things exactly as they 
happened.' A brief and striking phrase serves him to sum up 
these dUigatioDs: *me fM faUi dic&te amieiU^ m$ ftM v&ri non 

t AiOMrf.ii.e.11 ^IhUgikm$,\.l. 
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|atM2«a/.'^ To tell the troth, the whole troth, without weakness 

land without reticence, such is the supreme rule : have we found 

l-any better Unlay f 

But to tell the troth, the troth must be known, and that is not 

I always easy. There is a whole science, delicate and complicated, 
of discovering the documents in which it is contained, in selecting 
them, estimating their value, and interpreting them. Were the 
ancients acquainted with this science and did they .practise it f In 
general it may be doubted. At any rate Cicero says nothing of it^ 
which seems a fair proof that it appeared to them neither so 
material nor so difficult as it does to us. *.: They were not strange, 
nevertheless, to what we call 'criticism'; Quintilian tells us that 
it was taught in the schools.^ Under the name judiaum^ the 
critical spirit was one of the qualities cultivated by the gram- 
marian in his pupils; he exercised them either in correcting 

[corropt texts or in expunging from the list of an author's works 
those not really his, *as bastards are expelled from the family,' or, 
finally, in comparing authors one with another and assigning them 
their relative rank. V It is hard to admit that criticism was not 
applied to history as it was to grammar. The simplest common 
sense must teach a historian that it is before all else essential to 
satisfy himself of the evidence he uses and estimate its worth.' 
We have proof that Tacitus, to speak only of him, did not neglect 
to do so. When a judgment to be passed^Mk Seneca is in question, 
he tells us that we cannot wholly rely on what Fabius Rusticus 
relates, since he was his intimate friend ; ^ elsewhere he gives us to 
understand that works published whilst the Flavian dynasty was 
in power cause him suspicion when they refer to a person or event 
of that epoch.' We perceive that in these two cases at least he 

I has taken precautions to be accurately informed and to choose 
witnesses worthy his confidence ; and certainly he must have done 

^ Di OnU. iL 15. > QutiU. L 4, 8. 

* To show that they did so I oould rafer to certain paattgef in Snetonini, notably 

I tothatinwhichheieekstoTerifythabirthplaoeor CaligiiU(GcUv«^M It U a 
I model of hiitorical difouaak». 

« Afm. liiL 90. > Hid. iL 101. 
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to more often than he tella us. But it is remiirlcftble that in sooh 
cases he does not always feel bound to mention it If he says 
nothings it is evidently because nobody was concerned to know. 
The reader did not insist on the historianltciting his sources and 
discussing them before him. He readOy took his word, and» if the 
narration looked reasonable, was disposed to accept it as true. 
This was^ we must recognise, a pernicious attitude to assume, 
which many historians must have abused. - ' 

On the other hand there were qualities from which there was no 
inclination to dispense historians, and which, at need, took the 
others' place. Naturally it is upon those latter that Cicero most 
insists. To explain how it was that the earliest authors to write 
the history of Borne succeeded so ill, he tells us they were chroni- 
^ ders rather than historians. They were ignorant of the art of 
presenting the truth agreeably, or, to sp^k as he does, they 
nanatod the facts, but knew not how to embellish them, norra- 
kn$ renm noa ormhra. It is eloquence alone that 'adorns and 
embellishes' what it touches, and unfortunately they were not 
eloquent. Ho he sums up his thought in an expressive phrase for 

/ which he has been much reprehended: * History,' he iiays, 'is, 
before all, an orator's work, ojnu oraM uu^ ytnrim^n 

Before Cicero's opinion is judged it must be understood. Did 
he mean to say, as is generally supposed, that the oratorical genre 
and the historical genre were one and the same thing t I do not 
think sa He has clearly distinguished them elsewhere,' and his 
disciple Quintilian expresses the master's feeling when he counsels 
his students to read the historians, but not to copy them, 'for 
nearly all that in them is a merit becomes in an orator a defect'* 

•/.What then, can Cicero's idea really bet It seems to me that 
it cannot be explained unless we give the words oralanoid doqymu 
a wider scope than that usually ascribed to them. The elder 
Seneca points out that the art of oratoiy does not merely prepare 

• HaUMyia tht Brmim. f^m hm^y^ i>yi of a OrNk ontort «MCdrtea «oa 
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Lr public speakiiig, bat is a sort of general training which leads to 
eerything.^ It was thus that the word elojuenHa had come to 
[lean not only prose literature as opposed to poetry,* but litera- 
in general.' An eloquent man was not only one who spoke 
Irell, but one who had the art of writing well. In this sense to 
ky that history is an orator's work is not to afiBrm that rhetorical 
fiethods must be employed, but that it is a task for an artist^ a 
»iece of literary handicraft which exacts the same qualities as 
Ithers, and demands great care in composition and no neglect of 
]tyle. '/'Thus understood, what is to be thought of Cicero's view % 

In our day many sound intellects, intent before all else on 
cy, would fain impose the rigour of scientific methods upon 
ory, and cordially urge it to adopt Tillemont's methods as 

model rather than those of Michelek And yet it is certain 

ftt history will never be turned into a science like physics or 

bemistry.' \ Even when reduced to nothing more than a collection 

^f facts, which to some persons appears a marvellous means of sup- 

dng arbitrary judgment and error, these facts have no re- 

smblance to those whidl a man of science observes in his kboratory 

Lnd describes as he sees ; they are not the product of blind forces, 

Invariably acting in the same manner and, when put under certain 

onditions, incapable of acting otherwise. They proceed from 

mobile, changing, irregular being, whom it is necessary to have 
kudiod personally and in his own nature, to fathom the reasons 
|or the actions ascribed to him and even to affirm their reality. 

lius knowledge of man, the study of usages, passions and 
bharacters, are essential to history, what constitute it a literary 
|irt proper. '/«Moreover, when it is with the past we are dealing, we 
Qot get at the facts themselves in a direct manner, we only 
aive them through one or several intermediaries. They only 

^ Seaeoa, Canirov, iL jmNvm. 

* It reUini thii lente on the l«etiir»-lltt« of ecrUfai of our funltiif of IttUn, 
I which the name of the profenor of French end Letia Sloqneaoe U eet oppoeite 
Ukt of the profeiaor of Poetry. 

* Tecitna eppUee the name of eloqnenoe to lyrio poetry end elegy. PUny 
iBpiti, rl ai) mjt : *no% ut gmtm pwi ttbiohUiummm mm fouU doqmmUi$ti' 

urn did.* 
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•xbt for ufl in the aooounta of those who hare been their con- 
temponuriee and witnesses, and the accounts do not always tally. 
Very often they contradict each other; it is rare for people who 
have seen the same incident to relate it in the same way, and 
for those who hare lived on intimate terms with the same person 

^ to judge him in the same manner. Between these diverse esti- 
mates it is for the historian to choose. With the fragments of 
truth, which he picks up, a little here, a little there, he must build 
up a whole.'- Into this task there necessarily enters an element of 
personal creation, and those who claim to withhold him from 
introducing aught of himself would constrain him to produce 
nothing better than a work resembling the convent chronicles, 

x^as compiled in the Middle Ages, or our examination manuals. 

/ I may add that^ when we wish instruction of the past, we pre- 
sumably prefer it to be presented to us as it was, that is to say 
alive. Very anxiety for truth, which we set above all else, 
demands it A table of contents, comprising the principal events 
stated and dated, with a reference to the learned dissertations 
in which they have been elucidated, would not do our business. 
We long to be afforded the spectacle of these events, we wish 
to see them ; and truly it is an art, perhaps the rarest, the most 
precious of all arts, to have the power of giving them life ; whence 
it follows that a historian, while at the same time a scholar, has 
vueed to be an artist* ' If this be what Cicero has wished to imply, 
the law which he proclaims is incontestable ; it applies to all times, 
and perhaps befits our own time even more than his. Never has 
there been greater need to declare that the study of documents, to 
which some would claim to confine us, is a preparation for history 
but not history itself ; that we must interpret them, work them 
npb not rest content with setting them down in juxtaposition ; 
and that^ to use a comparison of Taine's, they resemble the 
seaffdklingB which serve for the building of a house and disappear 
when it is finished. .'. 

But if Cicero's definition seem perfectly reasonable when the 
word orator is taken in its broadest sense, it must be admitted 
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at it is very posiible to take it literally, and that it may then 
full of peril. The oratorical art was at that time the literary 
t par exeettmee ; notably in the imperial literature all turned on 
oquence. The author, whatsoever he writes, feels all the time 
i one addressing an audience. To get himself read he practises 
e methods taught by the rhetor to get oneself listened to. In 

8 style he p urs ges po? np nnt\ hpWyttj^ny - in Via i«ant^<ir nf narra-- 
m he is ab «yorlMyi ^^'^^ flflVCft? 'ind «^nin >A».ring Jia. skilfully- 



sposes his jefaiily, groupipg <^nrl Arranging, tliAm.^A><« to add to' 



e point of his stories. On oocasi QnJiifl_jfln-fly.en be tempted tq^ 



furthe r.^' In the schools of the rhetors where youth was brought 



), the one anxiety was to please. The subjects generally treated 
dng fictions, the young men were free to present things under 
hat seemed to them the most favourable aspect. To show them 

their best they distorted them at their own caprice, adding 
ich details as they might imagine, called in the language of the 
hool, eoloum; and he who devised the most startling caiman was 
of winning most applause from his schoolfellows.^ The 
)erty thus assumed had no great inconveniences, since it usually 
fected only fictitious personages and imaginary subjects; occa- 
>nally, however, there were also subjects borrowed from history 
uasoricB), and, in other cases, real events drawn from the memory 

the past might be pleaded as arguments. '. -The young rhetorician 
It under no obligation to treat them with more respect than the 
8t ; he adapted them without scruple to the necessities of the 
uation ; he gave way to the desire of finding opportunities for 
le images, and, to take an instance, had no hesitation in altering 
e circumstances of the death of Coriolanus when anxious to draw 
i eloquent comparison between him and Themistodes. It was 
Icero himself who gave him leave. ' When the rhetor invokes 
story,' he says, * it is not forbidden him to lie.'* • • 

I iUferenoe may be nuule for theae osagei of Roman pnpUf to tho livdj, foUow» 

I later, on 2^ Schools i^Doelttmaium <U Rovm. 

> JSru/tw, 11 : eo wwf w m ui rhdonbuo ommUiri t» Mdonii mi mUfmid dieoro 
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I Thufl young men did not learn care for accuracy and respeot 
lor tarath at the aehooL What they acquired was bad intellectual 
habiti, and, if later they became historians, they might be tempted 
not to renounce them in that capacity. It was a danger for them, 
and some eren of the greatest did not always escape it. 



II 

What oan bo gathered from the prologaee of TMsitm to elaoidete 
hie oonoeption of history ? His eeTerity to the historiaiui of the 
imperUl epoch. His admiration for thoee oi the repablioan epoch. 
What he purposes to do himself. 

/ Tadtua has nowhere said in what manner he conceived of 
history, whether it were quite like his predecessors', or whether 
he had different views. It seems to me, however, that a glimpse 
of it is to be caught in the prologues which he prefixed to his two 
great works. Although the sense has not always seemed very 
clear, and there has been discussion on the significance of certain 
passages, it is unquestionable that he displays great severity to 
the historians of the imperial epoch and great favour to those of 
the Republic Is not this by way of indicating his programme in 
advance, and can it not be said that in giving us his reasons for 
blaming some and approving others, he in a manner announces 
\ what he himself would fain avoid and what he proposes to dot 
For him the decline of Roman letters has set in with the estab- 
lishment of the Empire. ' Since the battle of Actium,' he says in 
the prologue to the History^ * the men of great genius have dis- 
appeared.' This phrase, I think, must be interpreted with some 
little freedom. If taken literally we should have to exclude lavy 
from the roll of great historians, since he only published the first 
books of his work some years after the victory of Augustus. That 
is certainly not the intention of Tacitus, who elsewhere makes so 
high a eulogy of Livy ; also, to leave no doubt on his real opinion, 
he later, in the prologue to the A^maU^ slightly extends the period 
first decided on, and makes the decline not commence until the 
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Ivent of TiberiuB. It is, then, only from that epoch onwiidi 
(hat he condemns those who have written books of history. 

But it must be pointed out that henceforth he makes no 

tlistinctions between them. There happened to be some of their 

liumber who were mentioned with esteem and enjoyed a certain 

elebrity; he treats them no better than the others; all are 

omprehended in the same condemnation. 

With what does he rep roach them t With the gravest offence \ 
historian can commit; (the v are not heedfal enough of the 
(ruth7 'During the lifetime of wicked princes they lie out of I 
on the morrow of their death they lie out of hatred.' Theyl 
, according to circumstances, from cowardly indulgence to the 
Qost violent attacks. The latter appear to Tacitus particularly 
llangerous, ' for we distrust flatterers, whilst we are inclined to 
elieve those who talk ill of people.' As for himself, though well 
jiware 'that there is nothing easier than to assume by malignity 
, deceptive air of independence,' he promises to be on his guard 
[igainst it, and more especially on this point he accounts himself 
lifferent from the other historians of the Empire. / 

It is less easy to understand the reason for the praises he 
ows on those of the Republic They had long been neglected, 
but public opinion was then beginning to do them more justice; a 
eaction had set in against that school of modems whose principles 
are supported by Aper in the Dialogue of the Orators, Not only 
Cicero been rehabilitated, but there was a desire to go back 
> Cato and the Oraochi ; there were even people who put Lucilius 
above Horace, and read the poem of Lucretius with more pleasure 
Ithan that of Virgil,^ pending the AnncUs of Ennius being preferred 
them both. I do not believe that Tacitus approved these 
exaggerations ; yet we see that he had great esteem for the ancient^ 
storians of Rome. They gratified him by the knowledge they 
of public affairs, by their freedom, their independence, th eir 
acerity. It is probable also that their simple and nnpn1ift>>ft<i 
[ style of expression. did not grate on him; he must have thought 
^*""" 1 DiaL 2S. 
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of then what» aboat the same time, Qaintilian said of the writers 
of the repuUican epoch : *It is thither we must go for honesty 
and manliness of langoage, since, even in our style, we have let 
^ ourselves be seduced by a kind of corruption.' ^ 

It is true that^ in treating these historians with so much favour, 
he sets himself in direct contradiction with Cicero, who, as we . 
f^ HMr ha ve justj pen, was hostile to them. But in reality Cicero had 
bn» one reproach for them: he thought thero lacking in the 
ehameteristic qiuib'ties of the orator. It wjv. a capital defect for 
one «rho Jjfincd history as o^ms oraiorium nuudme; we who are less 
enamoured of rhetoric, and conskler it sometimes fills too large a 
plaoe in the historians of antiquity, would probably be less severe 
oo such of them as were only guilty of having neglected it a little. 
When Cicero says * that they report the facts without seeking to 
"' embellish them,' it is a reproach he makes them ; from us it would 
be praise. I believe, then, that^ feeling as we do, we should have 
great pleasure in knowing well-informed historians, who related 
what they had done or seen done, and had no other aim than to 
• relate it exacdy. We should be highly interested to possess the 
pages in which old Fabius Pictor described those terrific batdes 
with the Carthaginians, at which he had been present ; to read the 
• account of the conversations of Cincius Alimentus with Hannibal, 
whose prisoner he was ; or what Sempronius Asellio said of Seipio 
^milianus, under whom he served at Numantia. In those works 
we should perhaps find more gratification than in histories of more 
elegant form and more oratorical style. 

Can we not surmise that Tacitus had for those old writers the 
same feelings as ourselves, since he puts'no reserve in the applause 
he gives them! Seeing that the charge brought against them, 
probably quite jusdy, of lacking eloquence and ability to adorn 
their narratives, has not deterred him from showing so high an 
esteem for them, it seems to me we have a right to conclude that 
this defect did not appear to him so serious as to Cicero^ and that» 
eooieqiiently, he gjm-attention to oratorical art a lower pUce than 
1 QmimL 19,9. 
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he latter in his programme for the historian. This is^'sorprising 
n a writer, sometimes aocosed, and not unjustly» of having in some 
mall measure abused rhetoric, but the same conclusion results 
rom a passage in the Agricdla^ which at first sight reads rather 
iuriously. Here he ranges lavy side by side with Fabius Rusticus, 
<rho lived under Nero, and calls them * the most eloquent historians 
d Rome, the one among the ancients, the other among the 
nodems.'^ One is amazed that» after such high praise, he does 
lot feel constrained to exempt Fabius from the censure he inflicts 
m those who wrote history under the Empire, and accord him 
amongst them a phtce apart. Must we believe him in flagrant 
ontradiction with himself, as ho is usually accused of being f Is 
t not rather that in proclaiming Fabius the most eloquent of the 
listorians of his epoch, he does not mean that he was an aeoom* 
)li8hed historian because of that^ and that eloquence does not seem 
o him the sole, nor even perhaps the most material, quality for 
rriting history! Just so, in the same passage of the AfprwHa^ \ 
le has used the word eloquence in a way that gives cause for 
■eflection. It is at the point where he begins his description of 
Britain. He points out that former writers, without any know- 
edge of the country, have extricated themselves by fine language, 
mt that he, for his part, counts on replacing eloquence by the 
ruth: :qua)pnore8 doqaerUia percoluere rervm fide iradentur. In / 
his phrase there oeHainly seoms a fine ironical point at the 
expense of those who arc only concerned with putting things 
)fiectively, and think it at need a substitute for accuracy of detail, 
ind all-sufficing. This view was not his, and it is not rash to co n« 
?lude that he had no intentioni in his own work, of giving those 
«temal qualities of form more imp ortance than they deserved. 

I believe, therefore, if I have interpreted the ihought ol Tacitus \ 
kright in these few observations from his prologues, that the prefer- 
ence he accords to the historians of the republican epoch, so serious, 
10 full of manly qualities, so versed in public affairs, so foreign to 
ill oratorical artifice, and his severity to those of the Empire, who, 

^ Agric 10. 
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for the ddeotation of a Bodety of refined dilettanti, have made too 

great a sacrifice to the charms of composition and language, who» 

come in a time when truth is hard to discover and perilous to tell, 

have too hudy substituted other merits, permit us to beliere tiiat, 

( at the moment of commencing upon his earliest works, he had in 

\ mind the conception of a simple, serious, and candid history, which 

' would more especially derive its interest from its authenticity of 

I information, and would owe less to beauty of form than to solidity 

' ol substance. 

Such, I believe, was what he aimed at Is it reaUy what he 
V aduevedl 

III 

The tiiicerity of Tsoitiis. Sooroet aTsiUble to him for the Idatory 
of the Bmperors. The proooedings of the Senate. The Journal of . 
Romei What me he mede of them. 

^ The first merit which he claims for himself, and of which he is 
proudest^ is to love truth and tell it. He everywhere makes a 
profession of seeking it^ he promises impartial setting forth, and 
he pledges himself to speak of all things and all men without 
^ favour and without anger {sine tm d studio). Many others have 
.made the same promises and failed to keep them ; but it seems to 
me that in his case we have less need for anxiety, and that there 
|is an honest man's accent in his writings which inspires confidence. 
Undoubtedly he has not avoided the failings of his time ; he has 
been gitilty of errors in method, ho has possibly had lapses of 
memory and involuntary prejudices; he has at times been self- 
deceived ; but none has the right to suppose ho has ever wished 
to deceive^. Such,''as'ir matter of fact, is the opinion of him^ 
generally held; only some who, in principle at least, do homage 
to his sincerity, without openly contesting it, do not always 
sufficiently appreciate it in application and detail, and treat it in 
a free and easy manner. For my part^ when his assertions are 
plain and precise; when, for example, he tells of what he has done 
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to inform himself, of the worke he has consulted and of what he 
has learnt from them, I hold that he must be beh'eved. If he 
sajs that he has taken the facts he records from the historians 
{invenio, rqperio apud auetores)^ I take it that he actually has found 
them there ; if he asserts that on this particular occasion he has 
consulted a certain number of them (^[uidam^ aUt, plengue)t I do 
not believe it can be alleged, as is done, that this may be a plural 
of emphasis, a rhetorician's exaggeration, and that in reality he 
has had but one author under his eyes. To take his assertions for 
granted when he speaks of things he has seen and done, and to 
read them literally, appears to me to be the one means, in the 
study of the sources used by him, to arrive at a result. y^ 

When we read his books in this spirit^ we soon perceive that/lie ^ 
is the ancient historian who most often cites t he authors and 
documents he has consulted. He does not do so out of a kind of 
erudition run mad, as so often is done nowadays to make a show 
of being bettor informed than oUier people, since, as we have seen, 
no one then deemed it any merit in an author, and since conse- 
quently he could reap no glory therefrom. Perhaps he believed 
himself bound to a more rigorous accuracy, because his books 
treated of persons who had left sons or grandsons, and of con- 
temporary events still the theme of spirited controversy. Thus 
is explained the necessity he feels of fortifying himself better 
with facts, and more often quoting his proofs than his predecessors 
have done.^ ^' 

This is not to say that he has done so as much as we could 

have desired ; we find him still using, far too amply, the licence 

accorded the historians of his age. We have much ado to be 

satisfied with those vague indications by which he demotes the 

authors whose authority he invokes (alii, plerigue); we should 

feel better assured if he gave us their names, and if he told us 

that, before quoting them, he had investigated the value of their 

1 Ladewig points oat that, is • matter of faet, these dtationa beoome more 
nnmeroiu from Nerc'a epoch onward, that ia to eay, in meaiore at TMitaa ap- 
proaohes nearer to hie own time. 
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eridenee ; howerer, he does quote them, which is •omething^ and 
\}t is rij^t to give him the credit of it 

For any one deorons of writing the history of the Roma n 
^DpacQDL material was not lacking. There were ^rst the offic ial 
docamonU. I do not mean those which were secure under lock 
-airdkey in the imperial archiyes and contained Sta te secre ts. 
That was the ease of what were called ]^nijn^tnn^ ji fjndjml es^ a 
land of memoirs or journals which the Emperors kept for them* 
sdres alono, and which could scarcely be left at every one's 
digposa). Tiberius wrote some which Domitian made his every- 
day reading; there were also others by Claudius. On the ac- 
cession of GUbai some one having asked that the Senate should 
be aUowed to examine those of Nero, so that it might know who 
were the persons who had offered their good offices to the prince 
to denounce the innocent, permission was refused.^ But in default 
of those thiyy^ were the proceedings of the sittings of the Senate 
j^ Ada iSgiM^),\o n which at the moment converged all the affairs 
of the Empire. 'They comprised,' says M. Fabia, 'with the. official 
statement by the president of the question under deliberation, 
and the decision taken by the assembly, an analysis of the views 
advanced by the different members who had profited by their 
turn to speak, the speeches and letters of the Emperors, and the 
acclamations of which they had been the object. If this was 
obviously not quite equivalent to our shorthand report, it was 
more than our analytic summary.' ' Since Augustus they had 
been kept secret, but men of standing like Tacitus must have 
obtained a sight of them without too much trouble, and, in point 
of fact, he has expressly quoted them {rqterio in eommefUarm 
Senahu). Moreover, what was most important, what the public 
had most interest in knowing — the ]jk^''f ^^'^ fi ^ X^\ ^h*^ pr ino^'a 
speeches, and a summary of t he sittingH of the f^natef pawifld 
current in th<» Jowmnl of VamA (Arta dinmn populi romtmi)^ and 
this journal was at everybody's disposal ; not only could it be read 
in the places where it wa» I'/j^tud up, but it was copied, despatched 
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K> the provinces, and preserved in public and private libraries.^ 
t was therefore easy to consult^ and, at the time when Tseitiia 
ived, people were apparently beginning to appreciate better the 
terviees it could render. Even at the end of the first oentoxy 
i learned grammarian, Asconius Pedianus, had greatly profited 
)7 it for the interpretation of Cicero^s discourses; later, under 
iTespasian, a general and statesman who also happened to be a 
preat virtuoso, Mudanus, collected from libraries all the old 
;bings of the kind, and out of them made eleven books of andent 
oumals and three of letters, which he presented to the public 
l^hat would we not give for their having been preserved I 

There is no doubt that Tacitus occasionally made use of those 
ificiiil documents. Ue quotes the Ada Smahu and the Ada 
livma popfdi ramani at least onoe each, and it is probable that he 
K)n8ulted them more frequently than he has been pleased to say. 
rhey unquestionably were the source whence he drew those 
ipeeches by princes, of which he roprfx^ncos a few passages, or 

hich he simply mentions.' Perhaps also he had them before 
lim when he recounted in some detail the assemblies of the 
Senate, and reported the opinions maintained by each speaker.* 
3ut as he does not think it worth while to spedfy what he has 
)orrowed, it is difficult to know precisely the extent to which he 
irew upon them. Those who think he made more use of them 
>han is generally supposed depend on a passage in the letters of 
;he younger Pliny, which certainly appears to confirm their view. 
?liny, who was anxious to be talked of by posterity, relates to 
Tacitus a quarrel ho has had in the time of Domitian with an 
nfluential informer, so that he may insert it in his HisUjryi then, 
;he story ended, he almost apologises for having told it ' I am 
[uite sure,' he says to him, ' that it would not have escaped your 

> Bee later tbe study entitled Tht Jcmmal qf Items, 

* I only speak here of the speeches which he says he quotes Terhatim, and not of 
hose he has attributed to the prinoos. 

* Ann. \l 88, 86 ; ill. 66. It is Tery possible that when he abridged or re-wrot« 
4so's letter to Tiberius {Ann,m, 16), be may have had the original before him, 
inceheaddst de Plandna nihU oddidiL 
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oonacientioiu researches, since it is in the public Acts.'' He has 
therefore no doubt that Tadtus scrupulously ransacks the Ada 
fMka and profits from all he disoorers therein. 

But if it be probable that Tadtus consulted the official docu- 
ments more thiw was usual in his time, and that his readers did 
not insist upon it^ we must certainly admit that he did not avail 
himself of them so much as we should wish. The motive which 
deterred him is easy to understand when wo know him. Ho did 
not share the taste of Mucianus and ourselves for the journals, 
and I shall later have occasion to point out that the Ada divma of 
Bome seemed to him full of idle tales repugnant to his gravity. 
The proceedings of the Senate {Ada Senaius) satisfied him no 
better; they were drawn up by an imperial functionary, carefully 
diosen bom among the most ztolous, who only put into them 
what was desired, expressed as desired ; it was not in them that 
truth could be sought. They were full of base flatteries of the 
worst princes; they contained gross falsehoods concerning sham 
victories and Ix^gus conspiracies, disgraceful eulogies of f reedmen 
and informers, scandalous charges against the most^onourable^ 
men ; and Tadtus must have found it hard to stomach the perusal 
He was wrong, of course : from out of that rubbish heap a judidous 
historian could have extracted useful material, more assured dates, 
more exact details, and it is regrettable that he did not make 
greater efibrts to overcome his repugnance. 



IV 

AHow Tacitoi used the hiftorians preoedlng him. !■ it true that he 
< JMleoted one slone of them and f aithfnUy reproduced him ? Kiaaen'e 
law. What we most think. Timidity of Tadtoi when confronted 
with oonflioting eridenoe. Hia oontradiotiona. 

Although Tadtus may have very severdy handled those who 
before him had written thehisUny of the Empire, he made great use 
of than, and does not conceal it. As they were contemporaries 

1 Fliay, 4PM. vIL 88. 
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' the events they related, there was information to be found 
I their works which oould not possibly be neglected. But in 
hat manner and to what extent he used them is a question which 
IS been much discussed in our own days, and is none the dearer 
irit. 

Among the attempted solutions there is one more sweeping than 
le others, which, by its very audacity and the bold affirmation 
ith which it has been maintained, has enjoyed somewhat groat 
>edit. It consists in saying that the ancient historians, when 
ley took up a subject already dealt wiUi, felt under no compul- 
on to repeat labour done once and for all ; that they did not 
» back to the first sources but were satisfied to choose among 
icir predecessors the one most to their taste, and that» once the 
loice made, they stuck to him, submitting to follow him step by 
ep, and content to adorn his narrations with the graces of their 
nm style. We are told that this way of proceeding was not 
lerely a bad habit» to which the public shut its eyes out of 
idulgence to indolent authors, but that it was a universally 
jcepted method, to which the historian was apparently bound 

submit, so deeply was it engrained in common use : this is 
law, Nissen's law as it is called, from its first formulator. The 
w, about which nobody in antiquity spoke a word, leaves me 
try sceptical. I note that it is much less applicable at Borne 
lan elsewhere. The Roman is a compiler by nature ; whatever 

undertakes, he equips himself with the auxiliaries of Greek 
nence, he carefully reads all that has been written before him, 

does not grumble at the trouble, he takes his material from all 
uarters, and, far from dissimulating it, glories in his minute 
»udy. Quintilian relates how, before writing his book on the 
lucation of orators, he spent two years in reading the authors 
ho had treated qf the same subject, and who, he says, are 
mumerable. The elder Pliny is very proud of giving us, in his 
Taiwnd Eisiory^ twenty thousand important facts, ' which he hat 
ocumulated from the reading of nearly two thousand volumes.* 
B it credible that» in the case of history alone, the Romans 
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•hoald hare followed another method 1 What reason had they to 

forawear their ordinary habits of work, and make it a law for the 

historian to select a single authority and never deviate from himt 

Nissen's law has been applied in all its rigour to Tadtus :^ it is 

an understood thing that he has exaetly reproduced one of his 

predeoessors. There is discussion on the name of this historian : 

■ome would hare him to be Cluvius Ruf us, others the elder Pliny ; 

but all are agreed in maintaining that, whoever he may be, Tadtus 

has absolutely enslaved himself to him ; that he not only borrows 

from him without any change the details of the narrative, but even 

thoee general ideas which to us seem characteristic of his manner. 

^His originality is then to be limited to giving his borrowings a 

yJ^^imore vivid expression, to interposing from time to time batter 

•^f^j^itumed phrases, words of finer sound, which is a schoolboy's task 

v^A^ f ind not the lyork of an author. What idea do we form of Tadtus, 

^ ^ ^ and how can we understand the success of his books from the first 

day with people who could read those which had served him as 

models, and see how little he had added to them 1 

Again, we might understand his putting himself under the 
ezdusive tutelage of one of his predecessors had he had a 
'Particular preference for him; but we have seen that he held 
them in very light esteem and exempted none from his attacks. 
Are we to detect a dexterous strategy in this severity of his, tind 
to believe that the reproaches ho addresses them are but to dis- 
simulate his own indebtedness to themt This would be a pro- 
ceeding little worthy of Tadtus, and there was moreover no need 
of recourse to it» since the argument is that this manner of repro- 
dudng former works was accepted by everybody. Let us remark 
finally that it is not exactly for their style of writing that he 
\ condemns them ; there is even one of tbeir number whom he calls 
very eloquent What he censures in them is less the form than 

1 M. TMk in bis book Lit Sawrca de TadU, erownod by the Aeadtoio cIm 
iMorlptloBib li** l^^M amongBt o«nelv«t tbo champioii of Niaaen'i thaory; he haa 
■oi coaTiaead mo, and I really thi&k thai this paradox, alika in Garmaay aa |a 
Tnam, h bow in graal SManirt giv«o vp. Bat M. Fbbia'i work is, mmm tka Uh, 
vy h i s wi ioml y writlM^ aid t sa oh si na mack at TMJtofc 
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substance ; it is impossible, then, that he oould hare beUered he 
ght to borrow the very substance of their narratiTes and rest 
atent with amending the form. 

Let ub leave these h>poth(«es, and, to escape from the difficnltji 
I us address ourselres directly to Tacitus himself ; we have just 
ted that the surest means is to rely on his own testimony, 
w, his testimony on ,the present matter is explicit. Every- 
ere he afl&rms that he has consulted several different authors 
cuius phtrimos audarum — eeleberrimM audores habeo — kaiumi hn^ . 
iporis audores-^-'tufU gui ferani ; alii perhibeidf etc), he even pro- 
les for cases in which these authors do not agree among them- 
ves, which would scarce have embarrassed him, had he followed 
e alone ; and he tells us how ho thinks he must proceed on such 
occasion. ' I follow them without mentioning them by name,' 

says, 'if they agree; if they differ, I record the facts under 
lirnames.'^ This rule is not perhaps the best^ and what is more, 
bcitus, whatever he may say, has not invariably conformed to it ; 
t at least it proves that, before writing, he compared several 
thorities together. We oven find that he was not satisfied with 
nsulting the most eminent ; from those usually left unread he 
tained little-known details by which he profited. With refer- 
ee to one point concerning the widow of Gormanicus, he tells us 

t it is not mentioned by the other historians, and that he has 
;hted on it in the memoirs of Agrippina, mother of the Emperor 
ro.'^ If he discovered it there, it was because he had been 
ere to seek it. He is proud of such finds, of which some are 
rious indeed, and takes great honour for them. * I have had the 
od luck,' he says,^ to meet with, many things worth knowing 
lich others had left in silence and oblivion.'* Is this the tone 
a man to whom facts are indifferent, and who is only vain of 
B stylet 

Not only do I think that when Tacitus tills us that he has had 
reral writers before him, he must be believed because he says 
, but it seems to me there are possibly no other historical books 

1 An$i. ziiL 20. • Jhid, if. 68. • IhUL vL 7. 
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in whioh we are more consdous of a variety of sources than his. 
It is not enough to say that we catch glimpses of it from one page 
to another, it is sometimes perceptible in a single phrase. At the 
beginning of the Annals^ to explain the hesitant^ embarrassed 
demeanoar of Tiberius, who dared not accept the power offered 
him by the Senate, though dying with desire of it, Tacitus 
supposes that ho wished to be begged and entreated <so as to hare 
the appearance of having been summoned and elected by the 
Bepnblie, rather than of having crept in by a wife's intrigues and 
a dotard's adoption.' Here he seems to follow an historian, either 
favourable to Tiberius or at least quite cognisant of that depth of 
pride which he inherited from his ancestors, the Chmdii. But 
abruptly the tone changes. <In the result^' he adds, <it was per- 
oeived that his feigned irresolution had had another motive ; he 
had wanted to read the hearts of the nobles to the very bottom, 
no doubt in order to avenge himself on them later*; such a con- 
jecture can only come from some enemy of the prince, who has 
collected society's malicious gossip about him. This habit of 
gathering his information from all quarters was not without 
danger to Tacitus ; it laid him open to self-contradiction. Such 
notably befell him in the famous passage where he speaks of the 
Jews.^ On the testimony of the historians of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who claim that he saw in the Temple of Jerusalem an ass's head of 
gold, he states as a positive fact that ' the Jews have consecrated the 
image of that animal in their sanctuary '; but, a little further on, 
having read that Pompey, when he in his turn visited the place, 
found it quite empty, he concludes with the same assurance that 
* the Jews tolerate no statue in their towns and still less in their 
temples.' Of these two conflicting statements one had to be 
sacrificed ; apparently Tadtus had not the courage to do so.* With 

* Tlicft an other eontndktioiit in TMitni, not only between one work end 
■aotber, whkh can be explained by the dieooTery of new doonmcnta, but oocnrring 
in the «ne work. Such aie thoee wUoh elude hie Tigilanee on the inljMt of 
TnMffiM; for ezanqple, when after telling w «neither he nor the informera rwted 
ttam dwoBPrfng' {Aim. UL 88), he anvta two yean later that tt waa in that year 
that the fOfwniMat of Tiberhu began to grow eompt (iv. 6) ; or dae when, after 
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pect to this, I note that the idea formed of him is not always 
just On the ground of a few external signs he is held to be 
exible, peremptory, positive in assertion ; I should rather be 
pted to believe him slightly hesitant and timid. Had I a 
roach to make, it would not be his having stuck exclusively to 
of the preceding historians, but of his occasional inability to 
between them, of his having wished to use them all, even 
en they were not in agreement. One is confKsious of his difficulty 
deciding between contrary opinions ; they seem to trouble him, 
once even it befalls him, in a ease of conflicting authorities of 
kind, to despair of ascertaining the truth and sorrowfully 
^lare that^ in spite of all, the greatest events remain dubious : 
maxima quaejue ambigua nini I 



The eTidence of oontemporaries. Use msda of it by Tadtos. 
Aneodotet and table-talk current in society. What Tadtns thinks 
of them. Why has he so indulgently reported them? Hie efforts 
to aicertain and tell the truth. 

To the sources on which Tacitus drew for the composition of his 

torical works, it is necessary to add another of scarcely less 

portance. 

inng liow he was jealoas of his sons* popalarity, and especially dreaded the 
indency exercised OTer the armies by Gemianicus, he tells us that Tiberias 
eTed himself the more secure because his two sons commanded the legions 
44). These are perhaps the contradictioss with which Tadtos has been roost 

'ly reproached, for no Emperor has found more toalons defenders than Tiberius. 
y are certainly proToking ; but perhaps they may be attributed in part to the 
r character of the prince. He was fanciful and changeable, and took no pride in 
ig consistent; he would not brook contradiction, and at the same time was 
[usted with servility (ii. 87) ; he sometimes rejoiced to see the Senate manifert 
le independence (11. 61), but more often it happened that he punished it. Tacitus 
I that in the tri^ of Lepida he changed his language and attitude so fluently 
i it is impossible to know what hU intentions really were (UL 22). I think, 
rever, that in the migority of cases, the diversities in narrative or judgment to be 
in Tacitus are mainly due to the variance of the historians he consulted. He 
iself makes • somewhat nai've confession of the sort of bondafs in which he has 

himself to his predeoesson, and of the scruples he feeU against passing over 
ttly a fact recorded by one of them, when he says, referring to a detail of Piso'i 
ipiracy: *I have no wish to suppress it, though to me it leems abiurd^ 
a. XT. 68). 
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Let w ramember he was not in the position of Livy, who, for 
the greeter pert of hie work, wentbaok to the rery remote periodiB, 
and eonld only acqoaint himself with them by reoourse to ancient 
annaliftt. Tadtui was oontemporary with most of the affairs he 
reoounta, and was only dirided from those ho had not personally 
witnessed by one generation. The early years of the Empire were 
so crowded with tragiod events, so many princes swiftly followed 
one upon another, that we rather lose the sense of time in their 
study. It is somewhat difficult to realise that between the acces- 
sion of Tiberias arid the death of Nero but fifty-four years elapsed. 
One of the characters in the Dialogue of the Orakrs^ to undermine 
the respect observed to the writers of the great age, points out 
that those soKsalled ancients are much less so than is imagined, 
and that» for example, at the hist distribution to the people by the 
Emperor Vespasian, several old men presented themselves, on 
whom Augustus had twice or thrice conferred the same largesses.^ 
Tadtus was fourteen or fifteen when Nero was replaced by Gkdba ; 
he was therefore the witness, and the very wide-awake witness, of 
all that he records in the first of his great works. As for the 
events which fill the Annals^ if not himself a spectator, he could 
know people who had seen them; he talked in hi» youUi with 
survivors cf the epoch of Til>erius ; he sat in the Senate by the 
side of Silius Italicus, ol Virginius Rufus, and of many others who 
had made their whole career under Claudius and under Nero ; 
curious as he was, he must have got them to speak, and he did not 
forget what they told him. On several occasions he adduces their 
evidence : * I have heard old men say ; I repeat what- old men have 
told me; it is thus that speak the people of that time who have 
lived on to our own.'* 

What these greybeards told was, with what they had seen them- 
selves and what was useful to know, what they had heard tell — 
many dubious anecdotes, conjectures, inventions, and all the 
malidons rumours which float about the world and find credit, 
tspeeiaUy when there is a desire to repress people from talking. 
1DM.17. •iiiimzi.37;tti.ie. 
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|uch stories ran no risk of being lost ; those they had amused kept 

bem in mind and repeated them with new details. It was a piece 

luck to hear them told by some witty talker, like that Pedo 

Jbinovanus, whom Seneca calls fahuiaicr elegatMsrimuB, and they 

|rere the life of conversation in those societies of idlers, who were 

be more willing to find entertainment in the past, since it was 

ngerous to speak of the present» and since flings at defunct 

[Imperors always recoiled a little on the living prince. Thus, side 

' side with the official history of the Empire, there was another 

Irhich could be called that of the fashionable world, the body of 

jrhich was composed of some truths and many slanders. As a 

lie these tales did not agree in their versions of the same matter, 

nd it seems as though Tacitus may have wished to set one 

the other and show their discrepancy in that passage 

jrhere, after relating an important event 'according to most 

iithors and those worthiest of confidence,' he adds: *Never- 

beless I cannot pass over a rumour, so well substantiated then 

bat it has not yet lost all credence.'^ Such rumours, which he 

Icnotes under the name of famOf rumor^ often recur in his 

Eitives; even those of the more remote epoch of Augustus 

nd Tiberius had not died out ; they retained enough authority to 

apose on the historians. 

Sometimes Tacitus simply mentions them without our knowing \ 

Ihother he approves or condemns them. Speaking of the grand- 

pildren of Augustus, who perished so soon and so young, he is 

ptent to say * that their end was hastened by destiny or by the 

ime of Livia.'* A little further on, when Augustus dies in his 

at the age of seventy-seven, which seems a sufficient explana- 

on of his decease, he nevertheless adds : ' Some suspicions fell 

on his wife.'* But usually he is less undecided. In the case of 

indifferently honest piece of caution, gratuitously ascribed to 

[iberius, he avows, though ill-disposed to that prince, that he finds 

hard to believe {rum crediderim).^ On another occasion when 

I still graver charge is brought against the Emperor, he declares 

1 Ann. iv. 10. * Ihid, I a • Bid. I 5. « Ihid, I 7«. 
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ft qidta iiiireMoiiable.1 He is very well aware what ghres fiotkms 
of Ih» kind their credit^ and how imaginationa, when ezdted by 
great erenti^ have a atrong eraring to deck them out with mar- 
TeDona eirciimttanoes. He is anxious to pat his readers on their 

. gnanl against malice, 'which distorts the most genuine facts»' and 
>ycredolityy * which welcomes the least founded rumours.' 

y/ But if he mistrusts them, he reports them ; and they eyen occur 
so frequently in his writings that they hare largely contributed to 
give the latter that apparent systematic disparagement of the 
imperial authority, with which they have been censured Why, 
then, has he accorded them so large a place 1 It has been called 
an indulgent concession to the people of his own class, to whom 
those malidous tales must hare been highly agreeable. Assuredly 
he had to study how to please them. Even in the case of a great 
writer, such as he, labouring for the whole world, there is always, 
whaterer he may do, a small circle of select readers whom he is 
specially anxious to satisfy, and on whom he more direcUy traces 
the effect of his books. But these men of intellect were not the 
only readers who delighted in the stories and liked their* repeti- 
tion. They were everywhere diffused, even competing in a manner 
with serious history, to such a degree that Tacitus seems afraid 
lest the popularity they enjoy should impair the success of his own 
works. He feels the necessity of beseeching the readers into 
whose hands shall fall what he nobly calls the fruit of his labours 
{ema nosfrci), 'not to prefer to ascertained facts, unperverted by 
love of the marvellous, the romantic fictions so greedily swallowed 
by the public.'* It is because they are so popular that, despite the 
suspicion with which they inspire him and which he does not hide, 
he has not ventured to suppress them entirely. Finally, it is 
possible that we may have here an effect of the indecision of mind 
usual with him between accounts of varying character and import- 
ance. Or again, he may in this case have yielded to the necessity, 
just mentioned, of telling^ all he knowa ; so that this somewhat 
fumbling aorupnloaity, htik to sacrifice aught of what has come 

1 Afm, It. 90. • /Mi. tf. 11. 
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) his knowledge, would really be a proof the more of his desire to / 

Lyestigate and tell the whole truth. 

Finally, then, I believe that to reach the truth he has taken X 

great deal more trouble than is supposiccl, and it seems to me 

Ett all just said is a sufHoient proof of it. Ho has not neglected 

I official documenta to the ext/Cnt alleged, and at all erents has 

de more use of them than was generally done in his time. He 

studied the historians nearer than himself to the events he 

lid describe; and he has not concentrated his attention on one 

hone, as we are told to believe, but has compared them together. 

jle has induced the survivors of past epochs to speak out» and, 

n none remained, he has collected what of their reminiscences 

stored in the memory of those who had heard them. Here 

|re have, in principle at least, just what is essential, and what we 

ommend to those who write history. The difference between 

tacitus and ourselves is that, as a rule, he does so without saying 

nything about it. Nowadays we like to (larade the precautions 

\re take to be well-informed, or, as we say, well-documented, f 

facitus has not always this solicitude, or, if you will, vanity. * 

Dmetimes, however, he is less reticent and affords us a glimpse 

the pains he has taken to make no assumptions lightly. I 

lelect as an instance a matter, not in itself of great moment, on 

jrhich, nevertheless, he was bent only on telling the exact truth. 

18 reported that Agrippina, who felt her son slipping through 

ir fingers, was ready for anything, even for incest, to hold him.^ 

is so monstrous a detail, that Tacitus is unwilling for assert it 

ave on the authority of all the contemporary historians. Now 

hose histQpans are not quite in agreement : while Fabius attri- 

es the idea of the crime to Nero, Cluvius accuses Agrippina of 

To ascertain which of the two is in the right, Tacitus consults 

iters of less standing {ceieri audoret\ and even public gossip 

fcma hue indituU). This inquiry leads him to suppose that it 

indeed Agrippina who was guilty, as Cluvius said ; and pro- 

ility is on this point quite in accord with truth: 'Such an 

& Afm, ziT. a. 
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abomiiuitiim well became her wh(s from ambition, had proetitated 
her jroath to Lepidua, and whom the same paaaion cast later into 
the arms of the freedman Pallas.' 

In this passage Tadtns lets ns clearly see the efforts he has 
made to nnrayel the tmth from conflicting statements. I quite 
bdjere that elsewhere, without mentioning it, he has proceeded in 
the same manner, and it is in this matter, above all, that he prides 
himself on excelling the historians of the Empire, who did not 
^ ahrays take the same trouble. 



VI 

TIm artist in Tadtm. The Romaoa' taate for dramatlo loenee. 
How TaoitiM wnight too nmch to gratify it. Rhetoric in Tadtoe. 
Why he did not reprodnoe the actual ipeechee. The ipeechei 
he aaerihec to hie pereonagec. Contradictory dispatatione. The 
eharaeter he giToe them. Memoriee of school exerctsea. 

By applauding in his prologues the historians of the Republic, 
Tadtua seemed to take it upon him to imitate thom. It was the 
second part of his programme; it was also the harder to carry 
out. The age was too old, too corrupted, too enamoured of 
literature and refined dvilisation, for simplidty to be easy of 
recorery. Cicero's formula ' that history is an orator's work ' had 
imposed itself on all the historians ; it had become the law of the 
genre as of nearly all other genres. We have seen that, taken in 
its broadest sense, it can simply imply ' that history must be the 
work of an artist,' which means that it is not enough to report 
the facts accurately, to put them in order one with another as 
they have occurred ; but that there must be ability to interest the 
reader, to deal with those facta in such a way as to make him 
grasp their dgnificance and importance, and, by the manner of 
their presentation, to breathe life into events and men. This 
interiHretation of Cicero's precept must have perfectly suited 
CTadtuSi who was by nature a marvellous artist Badne calls 
jhim * the greatest painter of antiquity. ' and some of the pictures 
(pe left are amoug the finest surviving to us from andent authors. 
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lis needless to recall them here; aU scholars are familiar with 

\m. And since it was his talent to depict j^reat scenes, it was 

iiral that it should be to his taste. He sought occasions for 

it is quite perceptible how happy he was to find them. It \ 

I been remarked, for instance, that he does not seem altogether 

lease when he has some military operation to relate, and, since 

is not done heartily is done ill, his accounts of warfare 

lionally leave something to desire. Professional men charge 

with defective information of the topography, the numbers of 

combatants, the distribution of the troops, the phases of the 

aggie; but let some novel and curious episode supervene, 

lich lends itself to description, as at Idisiavisus, the Long 

Edges, and the night conflict before Cremona, and at once his 

|mation revives and the narrative is again brisk, interesting^ and 

i of colour. '^^ 

I who are tempted to consider that, at moments, there is\ 

[lose fine passages a little too much art and even artifice, a too 

^ious preoccupation with effect, some excess of theatrical setting, 

8t not forget that Tacitus is presenting in action and speech 

fellow-countrymon, to whom groat emotional demonstrations 

I natural, and who readily displayed them. We are surprised, 

I example, that he should show us generals, in order to disarm 

lir mutinous soldiers, ' rolling at their feet in the dust, rending 

lir garments, their countenance streaming with tears, their 

st choked with sobs';' but is there not something of this 

Iressive gesticulation in the picture, so sober nevertheless, 

ich Suetonius gives of Csasar at the moment when he is about 

the Rubicon t^ He represents him, while addressing the 

■f that follows him, ' unable to withhold himself from weep- 

I and tearing his raiment.' The great scene of Lepida, who, to 

herself from a capital accusation, goes to the theatre whilst 

i is thai that in the case of the death of Oremutins Oordua {A%k. It. 84), he 
preferred to Seneoa'i Aoooant, which rnuBt be the fcme one, anotlier which eUowt 

' represent Cremutiai appearing before the Senate and deUvering to il an 

ble diaooane. 
^iH. iii. 10. • Snetottiiii, Ommr, 88. 
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Ui6 gsmes are in progress, 'aooompanied by women of the highest 
nmk ; and there, calling on the names of her ancestors with pitiful 
wailing^ ezdtes so profound an emotion, that the spectators burst 
into tears and hurl their curses on her accuser,' ^ seems less extra- 
oidinaiy when we recall what was taking place every day in the 
courts, where the advocates, to touch the judges with compassion, 
brought in little children in tears, displayed their clients in 
mourning attire, covered with dust, and, when they had been 
soldiers, tore off their tunics, when tlio peroration was ronohod, 
to show their wounds. Obviously wo must take account of such 
usages and such a temperament when we read Tacitus. It may 
be that what grates on us, what, with our more sober humour 
less prone to noisy outbursts, wo deem oxa^oratod and bombastio, 
Is founded on the most exact reality. Nevertheless I admit that 
there are ijassagos in some o^ bis best known narrations, which it 
b hard to defend. He has occasionally yielded to the taste of 
the time, which he shared himself, and given the description too 
theatrical .i turn. We meet in him with regular soliloquies that 
would not be out of place in an acting play. Otho, for example, 
when Piso's adoption has bereft him of all hope of reigning, talks 
with himself in justification of conspiring against Oalba, and he 
talks as if there ought to be an audience. He retails brilliant 
reflections, balanced phrases, more for the public's benefit than 
his own: 'Death is the lot of all men; what makes some dis- 
tinction between them is that it is either followed by oblivion or 
glory. If all must alike perish, whether innocent or guilty, there 
is more courage in deserving our destiny.'* It is a soliloquy 
also, and one of the same character, that Tacitus attributes to 
Vespasian, when he hesitates to take the Empire and calculates 
the perils to which he is going to expose himself.' Assuredly the 
reasons which the two men give themselves are appropriate, they 
may be presumed to have occurred to them ; but who has heard 
them spoken I Who could have heard them I Tacitus puts in 
his characters' mouths, not the words they really uttered, but 
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nose they ought to have used; he has eabetitated probability 

ft truth, which, aocording to Ariitotle, is a purely rhetorical 

acti'ce. 

There is rhotorio in Tricitun then ; it i?i undeniable. Hie was, 

of ore all, an ora.tor'8 nature ; he has the sonorous voice, the ample 

ture, the taste for pathos and impressiTe effects; he readily 

aploys brilliant epigrams, he loves Hhoso sayings that overcharge 

lings.' Wo have just noted that rhetoric is often to bo found in 

lis narrative ; thoro is naturally still moro in the orationsp which, 

]>llowing the usage of his time, he ascribes to his personages; 

bore it is moro in pboe. /^ 

If the ancient historians are to bo blamed for having inserted \ 

liscourscs of this nature in their works, against Tacitus especially 

liust the charge bo brought, for he was the one man among 

hem who could most easily have refrained. Livy possessed no 

tithentio oration of Brutus or Camillus;^ if he wished to give 

liem voice, he had indeed to invent what he made them say. 

Tacitus was not reduced to the same necessity. When he repre- 

jented the Emperors speaking on important occasions, ho could 

ave given us those they actually delivered, instead of making 

hem hold forth in speeches of his own composition. They had 

|ften been preserved, and Tacitus was not ignorant of where 

hey could be found ; exstai oraiio, he once tells us of a speech of 

'iberius, and, instead of reproducing it, which was easy for him 

do, he is content to summarise it* There were, moreover, 

ses in which it was of the highest importance to transcribe the 

^xt itself without any change. The letter which Piso wrote to 

iberius before killing himself, and which the Emperor read to 

he Senate, would have better enlightened us on the death of 

t^ermanicus than the somewhat vague analysis made by Tacitus. 

I The Romui orators were not in the habit of writing their tpeeohei in adranoe 
Qd then reciting them. If they wrote them out at all, it was after their delivery, 
nd sometimes oonsiderably after. Oato did not commit his to writing tiU the 
ad of his life, and Cicero often delayed seTeral years. We therefore poasess bo 
lathentic discourse of the orators of the Republic, and we do not know for oertaia 

Ihat Roman eloqaenoe at that period precisely was. 

1 • Afm, U. 68. 
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Whjy then» did he abstain from tntnsoribing it! It has often 
been said, and I think righUy, that he shrank from it by a 
liteimiy semple. He did not wish disparities of tone in his works ; 
onity of style appeared to him one of the most essential qualities, 
and he feared it might be compromised if the historian patched 
speeches and letters by another hand on a narratire composed in 
his own language. To^y we should regard this scrupulosity as 
ezaggerated» oar literary susceptibilities would be unruffled by 
such Mendings of tone, provided our curiosity were satisfied by 
the production of the authentic texts. This was not the opinion 
of the andents; they were less curious than we perhaps, but more 
artistic Their taste had subtleties and requirements which are 
foreign to ours; the wounds from which they sometimes suffered, 
and which leave us insensible, were perhaps the condition of 
delicate delights that we shall never know. 

Had orations been entirely banished from history, it would have 
appeared to an ancient that something was wanting. Wo know 
the place filled by speech in the life of the republics of antiquity. 
At BomOi under the Empire, it had lost its power, but it preserved 
all its prestige. An Emperor incapable of eloquence seemed scarce 
worthy to reign. CsBsar, Augustus, Tiberius were distinguished 
onUjn; Caligula did not lack facility in his lucid intervals; 
CSandius had good sense and some glibness when he did not try 
to be too clever. There was scandal, almost indignation, when it 
was known that Nero repeated speeches fabricated for him by 
Seneca. Thero was haranguing in the Senate, and eloquence was 
ever the art that therein led to all ; there was haranguing in the 
camps, and we see that a general never undertakes an enterprise 
without having first made an oration to his soldiers. To depict 
the confusion of an army surprifcd by the foe, Tacitus tells us 
'that he who was in command could neither harangue it nor draw 
h np in order of battle.'^ The two operations are put on the 
same level and seem to him equally necessary. It was not, then, 
possible to present a piotore of everyday life, which should be 
> Hid. It. tt. 
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ajdeta uid aliT«^ if ipeeohat did not oooapj lomo fptM ; and, 

soon as it WM baliered impossiblo to use tlie ml ooas^ the 

lenoy was to inTont fiotitioiis. Tbi&y are advenely eritieised 

ay as contrary to trath; let us not forget tliat it was soUdtnde / 

* trath that led to their indnsion in historical works. ' 

|The orations of TMitas scarody rary from those of Sallnst^ 

Livy» and what is said of his qualities and defects could be 

ftted of theirs. There i% howerer, one specU featore to be 

rked in him: he likes to draw up counter debateSi to put in 

two antagonistic opinionsi represented by two dilbreni 

who argue them in turn. The Emperor (Sandius pro* 

I to grant the Gauls the priri^ge of Boman ciyic li^^ti^ and 

responds to him;^ when Nero creates the hM gd»- 

two oratoTB discuss the adrantagse and dangers of 

games;* two oraton also speak in succession, when the 

bion is raised in the Senate whether it be good that the 

remors of the prorinoes should take their wivee with them, or 

it were better that they left them at Botm.* What is 

' curious is that in these debates Tadtus makes one ana other 

speak so well, and takes such pains to Und them all 

nvc aiguments, that in the end we do not know what he 

Inks himself and on which ride he is to be ranged. Is this 

in a consequence of that timidity which we hare already 

rked, and must it be supposed that in reality he floats 

^ween divergent opinions I Or is it rather the impartiality of 

noble mind, which, recogniring that those great themes are 

eptible of being reasoned in diverse senses, derires to leave y 
|the liberty of our judgments I 

: fear there may be another explanation and that in this matter 
I are confronted bv a school habit which Tacitus had been unable 
dy to shake ofL Men remained more than we think under 
I spell of those scholastic exerdses which to us seem so futile, 
etimes, with education completed, they could not wholly 
Qce them. Bven as there were people ammigst oursdves 
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who went on till their death, writing Latin venes, so there were 
eenaton and ez-oonanb, like Pollio and Messalla, who invited their 
friends from time to time to hear them declaim as they had done 
in their yoath. Taoitua speaks lightly enough of the rhetors in 
the Dialoff^ yet» for all that» he had attended their schools, and, 
more than he would have wished, retained their stamp. There 
the pupil was given a cause to defend, very often a detestable 
cause, sometimes the pro and eon to maintain. When he ha d 
rece ived or selected a subject, of whatever nature it mig ht he^e 
no longer thought of aught save putting it in the best light H e 
f orpot his own opinlo nM ni^j gymp f fth'f^ ? hn only nm igh t U prn fit 
from all the resources the cause could afford h im and thus display 
his clevern ess. It really seems as if this frame of mind sometimes 
recurred in TMitus. In the struggle which, on Vespasian's acces- v 
sion, put the noble Helvidius Priscus in conflict with Eprius 
Ifaroellus^ the denouncer of Thrasea, there is no doubt that Tacitus 
is for Helvidius. But when he has to present the informer speak- 
ings he bids his rancoiir be silent» and composes so skilful a pleading 
for him that we are ready to take his part^ In those scholastic 
contests the necessity of always having something to say led to 
the frequent utterance of ineptitudes. As the applause of school- 
fellows was desired above all else, one chose the most striking 
arguments, which were not always the fairest ; reasons for every- 
thing had to be found, and when no good reasons wore available, 
one boldly offered bad. Tacitus had familiarised himself with 
such practices in his youth, and it seems to me-that some trace 
of them is still to be found in his speeches. Is it not strange, for 
instance, that Agrippina, when accused, gravely invokes in her 
defence the divinity of Claudius, before people not one of whom 
is ignorant of what means she has employed 'to precipitate her 
husband into Heaven 'I ' Can we understand Poppaaa, anxious to 

> SitL It. SL It must alao be Mid that in doing lo he eonfonned to the tnith of 
the fiMti. TMitw Mkttowlodged olMwhMe that in this oontontkm tho tdfintago 
had mtid with tho oi^oblo adfocato ofw tht fomowhat Uudoring honerty of tht 
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itrange Nero from his wife Octavia^ accusing her before him of 
ilations with an Egyptian flute-player, when she is well aware 
is a calumny that cannot dupe Nero, since very probably they 
kve just concocted it between them 1^ I am tempted to believe 
lat these singular reasonings, surprising in so sound an intellect^ 
id that» generally speaking, all the pleasure he feels in making 
yp adversaries debate^ and debate so well that he forgets self and 



iowy than solid, are all a reminiscence of the time when a t school . 



jpleaded tha jwy an d «m to the applaus e of his m agjiflrff '^"^^ 

dioolma tes. It is thus tbat ai moments, in this dignified senator, 



ex-consul nearing his fiftieth year, this severe historian, tha 
ipil of the rhetors comes to life anew. 



VII 

The gravity of Tadtiis. The distinction which he lays down 
between history and the joomaL Snetonim. The new character ^^ 
aaeamed by history in the JAvt» qf Hu Ocuotb, Portraits in Tacitoa. 
In modem historians. Nero in the AwmIs of Tadtos and In Renan*a 

Gravity, perhaps the quality with which we are most impressed \ 
reading Tacitus, is not only the product of his character. 
Jndoubtedly he was grave by nature, but ho had grovm more so 
y the manner in which he conceived of history. It was for him, 
3 for all those who had preceded him, a sort of practical instruc» 
ion in morality. If, as he believed, it is history that teaches us 



rhat we must do and what avoid, it follows that a historian is 
ke a spiritual director, a preacher, almost a priest. We must 
Tasp, in reading him, that he comprehends the greatness of his 
lission. For example, 'he will scrupulously refrain from em- 
roidering his narrative with tales of fabulous marvels, and from 
iverting his readers with fictions ; that would be unbecoming the 
ignity of the work he has undertaken.' ' He will not hold him- 
elf bound to report in minute detail all the events of the past. / 
& Ann. ziT. 61. • HitL iL 60. 
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Amoogit those the tradition of which has come down to us, there 
«re 'memorable events (ret iUustreiy from which a lessen can be 
drawn ; they must be mentioned. As for those which we nowadays 
class as 'miscellaneous news {faiii dmrsy and which are merely 
amusing litUe anecdotes, Tacitus excludes them from history 
and ecmtemptuously leaves them to the journals.^ Even in t he 
incidents he believes himself bound to relate, he s uppr esses j Mtrti-. 
cular points whictTleem to him too repulsive^ When afraid that 
the proper term lacks dignity, he replaces it by a periphrasis. The 
Batavian Civilis, who rebelled against the Romans, had only one 
eye, like Hannibal and Sertorius, and he was proud to resemble 
them. Tacitus simply speaks of a physical disfigurement which 
dishonoured his visage {oris dehanestamenium)^ Vitollius, at a 
loss where to hide, takes refuge in a little room in the Palatine, 
where he barricades himself with a bedstead and a mattress;' 
Tadtus calls this room an ignoble retreat (pudenda kUebra) : it was 
really a porter's lodge. When they have taken him thence, they 
drag him to the Qemonise, pelting his drunkard's face with mud 
and dung. These detaik seem too low for Tacitus, who eludes 
them with a fine phrase: 'The populace outraged him dead with 
the same infamy with which it had worshipped him living.' 

There were persons, however, for whom such slightly vulgar 
anecdotes, told in sufficiently plain torms, had no terrors, and who, 
without perhaps daring to acknowledge it, found more entertain- 
ment in them than in the somewhat frigid solemnity of official 
history. We must even suppose there were many such, since a 
writer of merit» who had assumed an important place in literature, 
had the idea of satisfying them. Suetonius was a scholar who, 
like a true heir of Yarro, had taken an all-round interest in things, 
and was a great reader and great note-toker, as erudite persons were 
in those days. But this scholar was also a wit and a man of the 
world; the probability is that he did not always remain shut up 
in his library, but on occasion left that country villa of his at the 
gates of Bome, a true home for a man of letters, 'quite large 
i^fMmiiLSl. * iTiii. It. 11 • iTiiC UL 84. 
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enough to afford a place of repose, and small enough to cause no 
anxiety.' Pliny's friendship seems to imply that he had access 
among people of distinction. He could mix in that society which 
freely discussed those who had played a part in the State, especially 
the princes and their family. Later, his intimacy with a prefect 
of the PrsBtorium procured him entrance to the Emperor Hadrian's 
cabinet; he was for some time his secretary, and in that capacity 
could read papers that were not shown to the public As by 
nature he was reiy inquisitiTe, he did not neglect this opportunity 
of being well-informed. What he thus gathered in from all sides 
he remembered, and he handed it on to us in a work which has 
fortunately been {Nresenred. We plainly perceive in reading the 
£i«M of the Cauars, that the author has aimed' at making a work 
of a new order; he has avoided including what was to be found 
in history as it was understood before him. Ho has \not arranged 
events in chronological sequence, which is a rule of the historic 
art ; rhetoric is quite absent ; political views and general reflections 
occupy small space; he has made no pretence of teaching. On 
the other hand, aneedotes abound, told simply, without any) 
attempt at effect or pictorial treatment We read in his pages 
original documents, letters especially, when they throw some light 
on the great man he is describing; the witticisms fathered on 
him and those made at his expense; the monuments he has 
erected or restored are enumerated, the games he has given the 
people, a universal passion at the time; the signs which have 
announced his death, for the author is very superstitious and his 
readers still more so; finally, we are provided with his physical 
portrait, in which nothing is omitted, from the dimensions of his 
figure to the colour of his eyes. Suetonius has no compunction 
in telling us without any reticence all known of his infirmities : ^ 
how C«sar combed his hair over his forehead to conceal his bald- 
ness, how Claudius sputtered and jogged his head in speaking, 
how Domitian, who had been a veiy handsome lad when young, 
was afflicted towards the end with a huge stomach borne on thin 
.i8MtlMBAiiMrfaiwliiBhbtdMeribMy«pMi«L V§ip.2lk 
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kgi^ and only faond oonsolatioii in laying; *that there is nought 
moie pleanng than beaaty, but abo nought that passes more 
qaoMy* Here^ obviously, we are at the antipodes of andent 
Idstory. It is highly probable that works of this order held no 
Tery high place in the hierarchy of literary forms drawn up by 
the grunmarians of the time. Never would Pliny, who knew 
and liked them both, have committed the impropriety of putting 
Suetonius on a level with Tacitus. Tacitus is a great personage, 
a serious man, a senator, a conaul, who ' graves for eternity.' 
Saetonius is but an advocafo, a student (schola8licus\ who wants 
to divert his contemporaries. And yet Suetonius has created 
a form which is to last so long as the Empire and he survive, 
ffiitory shall scarce be written henceforth save on the model he 
has designed ; on the contrary, whilst Tacitus is always admired, 
ho will never again be imitated. He was almost the last of the 
historiana who wrote in the ancirnt f;ihhIon. 

It is probable that Tacitus, at the end of his life, when enjoying 
the serene glory of a great and serious historian, was able to read 
the Lives of the Caaan; and he no doubt read them with pleasure, 
for they recalled to his eyes periods which he had studied, persons 
with whom he had lived. But I do not believe, despite the success 
aooorded the new work, that he ever regretted having understood 
history in another way than Suetonius. Apart from that natural 
taste which inclined him to dignity and grandeur, it must have 
seemed to him that his conception of history was more appropriate 
to the purpose he put before him in writing it. Certainly the anec- 
• dotes we are told of a great man, the minute portraits we are given 
of him, realise his figure. From them he acquires more strongly 
marked features, becomes more of an individual, but just by so 
differentiating himself from us, he tends to be a man apart. Now, 
if he do not resemble us in essentials, there is a risk of the profit we 
should derive from the story of his life being lost. No doubt we 
ahall follow the incidents of his career with interest, but we shall 
imbibe no lessons from them. What, in fact^ can we learn from 
^ the life of one in whom we do not recognise ourselves I On the 
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hand, if he be dtpietod VUiMM «iBinl <^^ 
behid<mhiimorapemneltaiti»ff hebeuedeMMol^ 
end leas of en indiTidnel, he Iherdijr eooMa nme ble wr 
)j enTironment^ he eppioediaa na neanr, end we ahall be 
inclined to mdjr to onntlves the examples lie a^ordfi up. 
this way history becomea niGFe moral in the «ense in which 
itos undentood ii. 

does not prednde the port mi ts whieli Tacitus draws from 

ing very UfeJike elao^ althoai^ tbey are reduced to brood Unoa 

soeiee eomprise asore then the man's master qualities. A 

number might be elted which are aoefaceabls £iom the 

of people of teate. I put aaide Tib^^iiita, a vor)' compH- 

peraonaHty, whom erery oua oitptain» in bin own way, on 

moreover» TsoitiM dbee not flatter liira^clf oil «ayitig the 

word, ao obaonre end irraaolute doc» he find him. None the 

he haa admiraUy depleted the wick^nofis,o{jiis.n&tur0^his 

for tortnona petha» the tenaeity of his intelligence and the 

i(Ml3^ffiri»liiiiirK&1tm ef every free word combined with 

repulsion he Idi'lorierirQity, bis difidain of the whole world 

of himaeli He wif^ have certainly painted a more gro- 

[ue Clsndina than he hee leprescDted. Nothiog would have 

eaaier for him than to aelect from his speeches and letten 

le marka of a finiahed eomedian. What he aaya aoffieea to giro 

a perfect acquaintance with that deficient ereatmrei in whom 

me small measure of common sense waa mingled with ao mneh 

pidity, and a basis of good-nature with a frightful cruelty. It 

the same fashion, without over-empharis, that he presents us 

itb Otho^ Oalba, VitoUius, the two Agrippinas, PoppeBa, Mudanus, 

itonius Primus, a Gascon who gesticulates and is a great talker, 

nius, one of the most curious characters of the time, and 

touching figures, like Piso and Octavia, whom he shows 

the background, scarce emerging from the shadow. As a rule 

are not those elaborate portraits in balanced antitheaea to 

found in Sallust, but broadly drawn sketches, a few strokes of 

or pencil, just so much of the man as we must know to 
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vnderttaiicl the erento in wUch he figures. The whole is ooloored 
in a somewhat nniform tone, with nothing too prominent to dis- 
tTMt the reader from the attention he owes the complete narrative. 
Tadtos is an admirable artist^ ever absorbed in the unity of his. 
work, and reluctikntLla let the higk relief jof certain .detail s impa ir 
the hannony of the whole. 

Taste has altered to-day; our writers are not so attentive to 
tudty and harmony. We are no longer, in the same degree, so 
sempulous of consistent dignity. In the most serious works wo 
tolerate without a murmur what our forefathers would have 
called indiscretions and gossip. Those two orders of history 
which parted company in the second century of the Empire, the 
one maintaining its stand on the heights of oratorical relation, the 
other slipping into anecdote, have no longer the same mutual 
repugnance and even tend to unite: in Michelet» and all those 
who have followed him, are comprised both Tacitus and Suetonius 
at once. The imitation of Tacitus gives a taste for drama tic 
pictvuresg^stotoly 80^^ ideas; from l^uetonius we 

adopt his realistic descriptions, his striking^ portroits,Jua.j^tur- 
esque.details, and we blend, the whole together. Of the product 
of this blending and of how our present method differs from that 
of the past I seemed to gain a dear conception when reading 
certain passages of the Aniichfitt^ where Benan has found inspiration 
in Tacitus, dressing him in the fashion of our day. There is not, 
properly speaking, any portrait of Nero in the later books of the 
Amuds^ but Tacitus sufficiently describes him by exhibiting him in 
action. He is the latest product of a great degenerate race ; we 
catch a glimpse in him of some vestige of the ancient family 
qualities, but tainted and corrupted; he has the pride of his 
birth and despises the freedmen who governed the Empire under 
Claudius, but he lets himself be led by rakes and flatterers ; he 
professes to disdain money, and is once on the point of sup- 
pressing at a blow all the indirect taxes ; but when his expen- 
sive follies have left the treasury bare, he accuses wealthy persons 
of imaginary jdots to have a pretext for confiscating their goods ; 
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the Kms of grett hofOMm, he eoom the etreeti of Borne 

I nighty thnahei the paiMn-bj, innilte the women; bnt^ if 

he remembert he is matter of the woild» end hai thoee 

to deaA who have the eudeeitj to defend themeelTee; hie 

i proteeted Utentnre end the arte, he eerriee hie mttieiie 

to the point of menial turne himeelf into a oharioteer and 

on ; he ia at onoe eniel and erareni he thinki and Mja that 

I is permitted him, that his power haa no boanda» bat^ at the 

^murmur of the popolaee^ he tremUea in ererjr limb and granta 

it asks. Sooh is Hgro'a oharaeter in ite eeaentialai and it ia 

' probable that Turitoii fai the portion of the Amalt we hare 

, made no great addition to it In Benan the gronndwork of 

] portrait is to be found again, with some additional detaib for 

^eh he has applied to Soetonios, Plataroh, and Dion Oasrina. 

I prinoipal featnres are still therab but in M^^ relief e^esi- 

the Tiolent and grotesque details. He haa gifmi most 

nenoe to his spoQt-ehild's eapriossi his pretensions aa an 

his mountebank mania. In a picture whloh it is hard to 

he has represented him during the feasts of the year <4| 

young Ghristian maidens were given over to the beeati^ 

ng in his eye that eonoare emerald iHiieh ssnred him aa an 

glass, parading his knowledge of sculpture at sight of those 

* girls veiling their nudity with a chaste gesture, or, tossed by 

, falling rent to fragments on the pebbles of the arena. * He 

I there in the front row, on the podium^ with his wicked faccb 

I short sight, his blue eyes, his elaborately curled auburn hair, 

[obstinate lips, his bearing at once evil and foolish like that of a 

at baby, stupidly solemn and pu£fod up with vanity, whilst 

en-throated music vibrated in the air pervaded with the reek 

blood.'» 

\t seems to me that in this psge, compared with the writings of 
dtus, we see not only the divergence of two men of genius, jb^t 
I difference between two qrstems. 
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Wlisl history hM gained and what it hat loit The pUoe of 
aooioDt hiftoiy in the education of yonth. 

The fact is that we have a conception of history which is no 
longer quite that of the andents. Or/^torical in its form, moral in 
its emly it was amongst them a province of eloquence and philo- 
sophy. Ours has freed itself from that servitude ; it pursues only 
its own fortunes, it meann to live its own life. Whilst gaining in 
independence, it has singularly widened ite domain ; it has allotted 
a more ample place to economic, social, geographical and financial 
studies, etc. It has thus grown richer, broader and more varied. 
It has sought, above all, to be truer. The quest of truth was also, 
we have seen, the concern of the ancient historians, but ours have 
employed surer methods for its discovery ; and by truth they do 
not merely understand the material reality of the facts they 
record, they claim to represent them exactly as they were, they 
endeavour to make men and things live again in their real char- 
acter, their real colours, in such a manner as to afford us a complete 
illusion of the past. 

This is progress, and we have cause to congratulate ourselves on 
it. But there is no need to exaggerate it in any way. The pro- 
gress achieved is not such as to give us the right to depreciate and 
disdain what was done before us. It is not true to assert, as 
people do, that history has become an entirely new science, nor 
even that it is quite a science. It has perfected its methods, it 
has not changed its nature. It more often approximates to the 
truth ; it has not discovered the means of invariably attaining the 
truth; that it will never find. It is, indeed, essential that it 
resign itself to being merely a hypothetical science ; the methods 
it employs are, at bottom, those which it has always employed ; I . 
do not believe there are others. We accuse the ancient historians 
of being too well satisfied with probability ; can purs, then, always 
forgo it t They are compelled to deal with the personages of the 
ancMnt dramas as they deal with the people of their own eirola. 
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ons WW teen, motirM dfrinad. Wlieii wa with to raid is 

dlu hearty wheAer a maD of to-day or a man of tlie pait^ and 

i what ean haTo daoidodhim on aeting aa he liaa dono— if ha 

I not tell iu» and he hardly erer doaa tell oa— we moat needa 

\ it from the oidinaiy motivea of oar aetiona— that ia to aay, 

I moat know man and know life. We oq^^t^ then, to reaign onr» 

^ aa the aneienta did, to bniUing np the troth on the model 

Iprobabilitj. They took lem preoantiona than we and had lem 

of proportion» I readily admit; it ia a differenee in degree^ 

r not in principle. 

their history had not all the qualitiea on whieh we pride onr- 

today, it had othera, whieh hare their ?alne and whieh we 

I longer poiaeia to the same extent Aa to the defeeti^ for whieh 

aometimea cenaore it with mneh aererity, th^ did not impair 

\ moeh aa might be anppoaed, and it eren had the good fbrtnna 

ionally reaping some advantage therefaom. 

remark» for example^ that the ndnnte preoantiona whloh our 

take to eataUiah their beta are not alwaya withont 

drawbacka. That aoenmnlation of ref ereneea at the foot 

Idle pagea, thoae doeomentaiy appendieea we||^iing down the 

i of the volumes, ought to be a motive for aasuranoe ; they are 

netimes a cause for uneasiness. Bven as the scaflbUings which 

pport a house at once suggest the idea that it is not solid» it may 

{rhaps be said in presence of those piles of documents» that <me 

troubles to defend what needs defence ; and so confidence is 

ken by the very efforts made to establish it Once warned» we 

|>k more closely» and it is rare for this attentive scrutiny not to 

to us reasons for doubt. We ha'.'e nwak'?nod the critical 

it» which 18 a ii)fvrvc1louM i:i6ltn>*^ tiH oi 'c«i*n]ctioii, but is 

rcely qualified for ^ccon^tnirt^'on ; in the ooune of some years 

\ strewed history with ruins. Sagacious people tell us that if 

I only demolished errors» there is not much to grumble about 

|icy are right» no doubt» although amongst those errors there 

be some whose disappearance we do not see without regret 

all those piquant anecdotes» whieh were the life and joy of 
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history, I do not believe one remains unshaken; Great men and 
great events have all suflerod some damage, and what is most 
annoying is that when the space has been cleared, no solid and 
upright structure is built upon it Nothing endures of all those 
edifices which, with such research and toil, we essay to raise. In 
a short time the discovery of new documents, a bettor interpreta- 
tion of texts, or simply a taste for novelty, transforms received 
opinions. This perpetual reconst ructigu-snggests that there is 
nothing certain in history, and that it has ever to be re-written. 
There waa not quite the same feeling among the ancients. People 
were less exacting then ; they were sooner pleased. When a work 
was written with talent there was a disposition to welcome it with- 
out too close a scrutiny. So it happened that» being less contested, 
it appeared less contestable ; statements made with no uncertain 
voice, with no argument, as if there were no need of demonstra- 
tion, acquired a certain authority, stringency, finality, which more 
forcibly impressed the reader's memory, especially when that reader 
was a child. Once they were imbibed, they made themselves at 
home and never departed, and it was that which gave 'so much 
solidity to the lessons learned from them. 

Ancient history is, no doubt,Je8S varied, less far-reaching, less 
.rich than ours, which is attended by a retinue of complementary 
sciences, but it is also less luxuriant in detail and simpler; it 
better presents what it specially aims at presenting, what is the 
chief end of Its studies : man and his passions. In it he holds the 
foreground ; there is nothing to distract us from him, nothing to 
mask him. We have already remarked that this manner of pre- 
sentation is not quite ours. We ra^er insist upon the. qualities 
by which one man differs from others, the ancients preferred to 
display those by which he resembles them, and only to distmguish 
between them by shades uid degrees; we tend to individualise 
\ them mcnre, they were readier to constitute them types. Both 
^methods are equaUy legitimate, since man is twofold, since oo 
loertain sides he isolates himself in his own personality, on others 
nin^ with those amid whom he lives, since he is at onoe 
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midf «nd «rary nuui. It ratulti from tiM mum qntan thali 
the histoiy of the «MMnti^ tba peopki^ being meinly deeeribed 
r their meet imiTefiil, meet human <pialitie% have a greet funily 
iblenoe to eeeh other. That history ha% we moat fairly 
iiieai^ an indifferent eare for what we oaD looal edoar. la 

itoi the BataTian CSvilis and the Briton Galgaona ezprem 
emsdvee in the same fuhion» and both apeak a little like Roman 
nazals; when he puts a speeeh into the month of EiqgVologosesi 
ere is nothing to suggest to ns that he is a Fwthian and 
dressing satraps. And yet the ideas he asoribes to them are 
ose befitting the eireomstanees; we should have made them 
differently, in sabstanoe thqr woqU have said the same 
ing; the Boman reader asked no more. And we abo^ after all 

abuse made of loeal ookmr, are stronf^y disposed to be less 
rere on those who hold it oC small aeooont. There is no need 
negleot it, however» and it is good if^ withoatnmning to ezeess» 
laUowmen and peoples their peeulkritieB» show them in their 
m dressy their own habitSi and nnder their own featare% . It 
to ns thsi^diis mediod of presentation animates Ustony and 
fes it ookmr. Into onr modem eonoeption of it there enters 
little more brightness and movement than that of the andenta 
trmitted. In the pictores of the past drawn for onr benefit» 

want to find something more stirringi more resonant» more 

lultuous, a life more varied, more intense» than had those of 
former day ; and since the speotaoles afforded by history have 
ten been compared to those represented on the stage» I shall say 
at» in reading our presentday historians» we dream confusedly 
melodrama , whilst those of antiquity rather recall to us the 
rene comportment and the majesty of ancient traged y- 
After what has just been said, I cannot further insist on the 
rvices which ancient history has rendered ns. I am satisfied to 
sntion in conclusion the most important of all. In its defects 
d its qualities» thanks to the striking beauty of the scenes which 
describes, to its solicitude for simplicity, for harmony, for fine 
oportions» for perfection ol fomii to the part it devotes to 
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moralitj, to the care it exerts in depicting exceptional beings as 
little as possible, and, though magnifying its great figures, leaving 
them that common basis of humanity which lets them remain in 
fellowship with us, and, whilst dominating the multitude by their 
lofty stature, march in its midst: in all those elements we find 
the explanation of why it has proved so admirable an instrument 
of education. Since the Senaissance it has reared the entire 
youth of the civilised world* Wo are told that the charm is 
broken now, and that andent history is being abandoned. I am 
not sure that those who say so are rights and I have my doubts 
whether our young people have grown so unresponsive as alleged 
to the fine redtals of Plutarch and Livy, which stirred their 
bthers. What I know and what I can affinn is this : that on the 
day when anoient history has disappeared from our sohools, there 
win be something laddng to them. 



OHAFTSB III 

m JUBQiiim OP TiCBEn» ok m o^aw 

riomm paMad a rmff lUemm judlgmnt an tha Gnaaia; it ia 
Ittbg wa dionld aaoarli^ U i% WHf juat For long it waa 
Moaptad wttlnmt ipiaalioii and fecttad piibKa opiniaii. To4ay 
iy capitfea and MalariwaMi aaaaMar U too dwatia ^ B I daauad 
to aat f ofth all diair ok^alioM and dtMuaa Oam ana Ij onab 
It would ba an ioAirita kboar. I iiitand to aouliia myaaU to 
Hiring Imrthaqoaatfciii liaa pwa a nt a d flaalf to MbaadbywlMt 
I hava Orn^it it oaa ba aahad. 



AttaeksoatfaaTatMityofTMlw. Voltaifa. Uagaai 
The Saoond Empira. 

It wai in Yoltaire'a Didumnaire jphUasophigue tbat I firat cama 
across doubts of tha varadty of Tacitus, and there» I conf esS| I 
hardly looked for them. Volta^ is as a rule very severe on 
Augustus, with whom he is angry for haying deatroyed the Boman 
Bepublio; he had, then, no reason to assume the defence of his 
successors. And so it was not in the interest of Caligula or Nero 
that he attacked Hhat fanatic scintil kting ^wdth wi^aa he calls 
Tacitus, but in order to apply to him in all its rigour the method 
by which histoiy, it seemed to him, must be reconstructed, 
especially the history of antiquity. He wished that it should be 
freed from its bondage to the text of the ancient authors, and that 
their testimony should be open to discussion and only accepted 
when conforming witk probability. 'What clashes with tha 

m 
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ordinary ooarBe of nature/ he said, 'is not to be believed'; and 
jusoredlj he was right, if he meant to saj that all the authorities 
in the world cannot force us to admit that the impossible has 
happened. The onlj thing to do is to look closolj» and not be 
too ready to suppose that an extraordinary matter must, simply 
because it is so, be impossible. Voltaire was sometimes self- 
deceived, and this was precisely what happened to him with 
regard to Tacitus. Thus it sufficed him to think he saw some 
incidents hard to explain in the admirable account of Agrippina's 
death, at once to refuse belief in it The chief motive inducing 
him to condemn in a general manner the judgments of Tacitus 
and the succeeding historians on the Cflasars, was his discoTcry of 
exaggerations in them, which roused his suspicions. * So soon as 
a Soman Emperor,' he remarks, 'has been assassinated by his 
PftBtorian guards, the carrion crows of literature pounce upon the 
carcase of his reputation.' The horrors imputed to him, besides 
being discredited by their very excess, have another grave defect 
for Voltaire, which withholds him from any faith in them. 'It 
is,' he says, 'because they do too much shame to nature.'^ 

As yet there was only skirmishing; but shortly afterwards an 
advocate called Linguet opened a pitched battle.* Linguet was 
a sort of literary free-lance, of whom there were so many then, 
needy and audacious, in a great hurry to make a name and con- 
vinced there was no better means of drawing attention to himself 
than that of tilting against accepted opinions. He had written 
an apology for the Jesuits at the very moment of their expulsion 
from the kingdom; he proclaimed 'that philosophers are the 
worst enemies of the human race,' and that no more evil service 
can be done men than to enlighten them ; he abused Montesquieu, 
whom every one else exalted to the skies, re-wrote in his own 
fuhion the SsprU des Lois^ and, pending his dragging Cicero 
through the mire, saw good to cast aspersions on Tadtus. They 
are to be found in the book he entitled HisMre d» RMMomi d$ 

1 N«pol«oa uSM TuAtoM 'a tndvMr of homanity.' 
• 8m OB liDgMt, M. Crappl't iatnwtiiig book. 
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npire wmait^ a w^rk of ?©ry moderate merit, of which the 

* and more ourioui part is decidedly that in which Tadtfiis 

Imaltreated. He would fain perBuade uft that 'it is with 

flbling that he dar©« to confute him/ but there jb no need 

ake this Beriout I7 i Lingnet has a relish for Bcandal, and we 

Irafitaaanred that he makes his confnUiion without any sort 

tremor or remoraa. His malignity to Tacitua it first exhibited 

Ihe motives he ^legea for his soTeritj, Ba is not content to 

Im that he was one of those peevish spirlte 'who see nothing 

|he world but feigned virtues or disguised vices'; that reproach 

not without some apparent justification, and we shall see that 

I one of those revived in our own days. But, by a singular con- 

piction, whilst he makes him out to be a eoarling pessimist, he 

hts at the same time to represent him as a fawning sycophant 

hunts alter princes* good graces. *The most extravagant 

Iriats/ he says, 'are often the most dexterous flatterers* Who 

1 rest assured that the implacable censor of Tiberiui did not 

Ind to make the eril he spoke of the sacceBsors of Augustus 

re his fortunes with the successors of Domitian t ' It is possible, 

ji, that those virtuous angers, which have given him so niany 

kirers, conceal a calculation dictated by personal interest In 

IcaseB, Linguet asserts, they are quite unjust^ and he daima 

prove it by some ejcatnplea, la it credible, he asks us, that 

erius, who up till then had lived an almost Irreproachable liioJ 

nld have waited to be old to wallow tn the most revolting; 

it ^Beason cries out that it is not at sixty-eight that 

begins the pursuit of excesses, at which more corrupt 

blush at twenty. It is not when he inwardly feels that 

lire is failing himj that he takes to violating all nature's laws. 

I age brings in its train avarice, miBtrust, obstinacy, and even 

of wine. But, as for the infamies attributed to that of 

brius, it invincibly dispels their very idea by withdrawing the 

ler to commit them.' Now, there are fine phrases which are 

1 quite sound arguments. Would to Heaven that cases of pro- 

Lte old age following a regular youth were as mre «i Linguet 
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imagines I We hare only too manj examples of those senile 
passions in which age only betrays itself bj the refinements it 
adds to debaochery, and it was right and tme what Victor Hugo 
said in a beaatifal line : 

Not only does Lingnet absolutely refuse to believe what Tacitus 
reports of the debaucheries of Tiberius, but he doubts many of the 
erud deeds ascribed to him. He whittles them down, he explains 
them away, he finds them reasons and excuses ; sometimes even 
he flatly denies them. His motive for scepticism is the same as 
that just given by Voltaire : they seem to him incredible. When 
Tacitus rdates how Tiberius, weary of the length of trials and of 
the number of the accused, ordered the prisons to be emptied by 
the slaughter of those who crowded them, Linguet is stung to 
indignation ; he protests against crimes * which dishonour human 
nature'; he declares 'that the wickedness of men cannot go so 
far/ Poor wretch 1 some years later he had to witness the 
massacres of September and himself perish on the scaffold. 

It docs not appear that Lingiiot*s invootlves pmdnood much 
efToct in hii own time. Thuy woro no doulit rofcartlod as simply 
the freaks of a querulous and imradoxioal spirit. Orimm was 
plcAse<l to make the insolent ronmrk that any one who maintained 
such monstrosities had need of more wit, and Mirabcau, alluding 
to the shady oausos which Tiingiiot had no repugnance to pleading, 
called him Nero's advocate. It was some years later that the 
attacks on Tacitus acquired more importance when politics entered 
into the matter. Napoleon, who looked upon himself as the heir 
of the Covian, never panlonnd the hi/itormn for having ipoken 
so ill of his predecessors. The Mereure was suppressed because 
Chateaubriand had eulogised Tacitus in its pago^ and poor 
Gb^nier, having dared to write— 

Qm ioa W01 jw ^pma oi yWi pdUr Us jf ^nmi^ 
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was pitilefldj depriyed of the pott which he held in the UniTenitgr 
and which gare him a living.^ 

The struggle recommenced in the bravest stjie with the Second 
Empire. For fifteen years Boman history was a field of battle, 
where the combatants hurled Emperors at each other's heads. 
This time the conflict was more serious. Those amongst us who» 
out of affection for the restored Empire» were anxious to weaken 
the authority of Tacitus, betook themselTCS to (Germany for 
weapons. (Germany was at that moment (1852) veiy ill-disposed 
to him» and it must be admitted that the arguments she used to 
confute him were worth a great deal more than those which 
satisfied Voltaire and Linguet There were attempts by subtle 
analyses to set him in contradiction with himself or with the 
historians of his time ; reasons wore sought in his character» his 
political principles» his connections» for throwing suspicion on his 
testimony; critics essayed by all sorts of arguments and researches 
to rehabilitate the princes he has condemned» Tiberius above all» — 
for it must be remarked that it is always round Tiberius that the 
battle rages ogainst Tacitus. The campaign was skilfully directed» 
Ravo that, as hapi)cii« in all lathor jiustiofiuto iMilomicfi, it wont fast 
to oxtromos, U wah not untMigh to csUUilink what wiis tmo i that 
TlhnriUH wivm a very able imiIMIuIhh who /{ovinnod the provinces 
well and nuiinUiinod thn Knipirn in |m«auo { (lioy wnntoil to provo 
Unit lut wiM an honoMt niiin, Mv j^ihnI and nolile nature/ and, as 
it wan dillloult to deny that miu'h Moim] iiud Down under his sway, 
the lilamo was laid on the victlmn, who hml oxanporatcd him 
by thoir roniNtanoo. It was (|uitn in UiIn fanhion that things wore 
presented at Oaproiu; wo know it on the evidence of Volloins 
Patorculus, the most brazen flatterer of Tiberius, who deeply 
pitii^ tlio |KK)r ih'ihve lur having In'Oo oblt^cd to deprive himself 
of so many members of his family, whom he has put to death one 
after the other» so effectively that in the end there no longer 

1 It U wen to read in Oant'tlfMo^rw of SiuurdthemAimtr in whiehtht Eknpwor, 
whfla noelTiag the Initttate on Jftnntry S9, 1808, tzprened himielf on Tadtim, 
•ad the eoangeooi nepoBM olSvaid ; sad» fai thoes ol TtXUjnsadf klieoBVKMtiini 
williWkliBdalWeimsr. 
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snnrivM to him anj bat Caligula, he of their number aisuredly 
who least deserved to lire. 

These attaoks, despite their element of exaggeration, involve 
some risk of spreading disquietude among the admirers of Tadtus. 
It is necessary, then, that we should ask ourselves what basis they 
have, and whether we can fully confide in him, or whether we 
must only do so with precautions and reservations. It is this that 
we shall now seek to learn. 

II 

!■ it pofltible to know th« opinion of hit oontemporsriet on the 
▼enunty of TaoitosT Testimony of th« yonnger Pliny. SnooeM 
of the HkUrry, The conolnsion to be drawn. 

Evidently the best course to make sure that some one tells the 
truth, is to find out about it from people in a position to know. 
Let us then address ourselves to the contemporaries of Tacitus, to 
those who bordered on the epoch the history of which he related ; 
they alone can tell us if he accurately reports the events and 
equitably judges the men. 

And first, to go back as far as possible, to the very moment 
when his works appeared, what do we know of the reception they 
had on publication f Pliny's letters, without being so precise on 
this subject as we should wish, tell us something. We must^ then, 
following many others and summarising their labours, recover the 
indications they afford us.^ 

It has been remarked that^ through the first four books of this 

oorrespondence, there is no question of Tacitus save as a man of 

great eloquence who, so far, apparently has only composed orations. 

Fliny on two occasions extols those he has delivered in the Senate; 

he represents him surrounded by young men, who come to form 

themselves on his model in the art of public speaking ; he takes 

1 1 dMU espedaUy make use ol the itiad* mir ki Vie de Plim U /mme, by 
J/omBiMB (tnailetion ol M. Monl in the BMoih4qu$ d$ PjteoU d$» HmOu 
iimdm, 15e fiucleiile). Moduneoi it the fixet to have eenyed to iiz the epodh 
at whkh thedlfceat booki el PUayi ooReepondenee were publiehed. M. PhiUppe 
MiU coatribvted to the itfeiii tf« PMIob^ 1808, aa irtkU entitled, Xet 0^ 
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L arbitmtor on » dkputed point of oratorical &i% and profMiie« 

iine«a to submit to hie rdrdict. Among tlie orators of tlie 
ke he seemB to assign bim first place ; &nd lie io much th« mora 
llingljr eulogiao» him^ iioc«, hoping for the second place himself, 
I feels thai the more be exalta him the mono he raises himaeU. 

Sat about the opening of the fifth book, the publication of 
M Mommsen dates between 105 and 106, we find a 

newhat enigmatic latter, which gives cause for refiection. It 
|a response of Pliny's to one of the leading men of that period, 

inius Capito, who has been advising him to write historical 
oks. Others also, he telU us, give him the same counsel The 
be of the letter is that of one excited, disturbed, undecided. It 

between eloi^uence and history that he hesitates; to one he 
ps his reputation, and baa arranged to devote to it the rest 
] his life; but he plainly sees that the other, when successfully 

ctised, brings a more speedy and a more extended renown.^ Now 

y^ who is a simple soul, is incapable of cloaking the passion he 

for glory; he confesaee that he ceases not from dreaming day 

Id night of what he may bo able to achieve ' that his name may 

1 upon the lip of men * ^ and so he announces that^ kter, when he 

finished correcting and publishing his past discourses^ he 

|11 turn to history^ and even begs Capito to suggest a subject ha 

£kll be able to treat. 

Hiat then has occurred which can explain this letter T Whejice 
sudden infatuation for a science of which there has never 
kherto been any question with him 7 How is it that, from several 
larters at the same moment, there seems a general intent to per- 

ie Pliny for history to desert eloquence, with which he is known 

be exclusively occupied 1 To this inquiry eveiy one has given 

\ same answer. Obviously some hiitorical work must then have 
en produced, the amasing Buccass of which put the literal/ 

Plmy** litUr {Mpiai, t* S) dMerrw to ba r«*tl witJi cwi ] It taAj lanre la cortwt 
^«nl delutive ideu eiamnt «bout kktorj Aznoiig th« ucicnt*, U ii fr»qii«aU7 
1 that vttK tbtm it wm the lama tbicg u eloque{i«« ; Flmj taiy pUbilf 
fks ih« difntDCM between tbem. md tbe dlTwiltieJi oven im th«lf ZMembUnoet 
r quidem ffr^io «I higtoria mvUa «nfunuitia^ 0»d phi^a diptrm tn hi» ip^is ^utB 
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world in a taniioiI« cauBed authon who possessed renown to fear 
its loss, and inspired those longing to win it with the idea of 
imitating the new work. If this hypothesis be the true one» it 
is natural to suppose that the appearance of the first books of the 
Hlitory couM alone have roused such excitement. Than these 
books there is nothing in Tacitus more dramatic, more enthral- 
ling; and when to<iay we read the manrellous accounts of the 
deaths of Galba, Otho and Vitellius, it is not hard to understand 
the mingled admiration and surprise which they caused those who 
knew them for the first time. 

From the year 98, in which the Agrieola and Oermanj^ appeared, 
Tacitus must have been engaged on the Hisiaryt which he had been 
meditating since the death of Domitian. He bestowed much 
labour upon all his works ; Pliny says so, and we perceive it in 
reading them. We can be sure that he only made public the 
earlier books of his great work,^ when he believed that nothing 
more remained to be done. He took his time about it^ since 
between the appearance of the Agrkola and the letter of Pliny 
just mentioned seven years had elapsed. How was the book pro- 
duced before the public 1 Although no one may have said so, 
it is highly probable that it was by means of public readings. 
They had been very fashionable since Augustus ; before handing 
over a work to the bookseller, that he might have it copied 
and put it in circulation, the author read it to his friends, his 
acquaintances, before a cultured audience invited to hear it 
It was one way of feeling the pulse of opinion, and, in the 
absence of all other means of advertisement^ of attracting atten- 
tion to hiuL Many sought in it merely the gratification of vanity, 
but serious writers found it an expedient for consulting enlight- 
ened persons as to flaws they had left^ which permitted their 
correction before the final edition. It is natural to suppose that 
Tacitus, like many others) used this method,* and the work, when 

1 11m Irttm of FliayalMW thai tbt iriftonf WM pabUdidlmMi^^ 
at «ch part WM flalalMd. 

• i>fM|f (YlL 17) teolato hlrtory MMH tte fMBt i€ hlanlm if^ 
iapvhtteraadi^k 
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ifull/ studied, Beems indeed to have retained some troce of Ik 
»Uc rendingi had thia drawbatk, that the author, to secure 
ttitioQ from a fashionable audience, often bored and abeent- 
ded, was induced to multiply' effective turtle of expreiaian, 
liatit apophthegm» f^*//iaw»»), the sparkle of wordit and ideas. 

e tricks are not kcking in the early books of the Ilistvry; 

are npeciolly noticeable at the end of paragraphs* One 
lid saj that the author aims at tenninating his deTelopmenta, 

discourses, his stories by some point which awakens the 
mbla^e ; and this point is usually so happy, so striking, that| 
\ a little imagination, we seem to hear the applause breaking 
^h every time. 

t has lieen said that that applauae is to bo explained by tbi ^ 
ulgence of Tacitus to the feelings of his hoarors. Just as lit,^ 
pted himself tn their literary taste by bis style of writing» i . 
nay be supposed that ho sought to flatter the vigmir of thclf ^^^ 
itical passions by the f^fiinions be expit^Hh4;il, and the conclusion 
wn that it was to pleasure fchoni that he vilified the CfFsars, 

not think so : however violent he may seem to us afralnst the 

prinoeSp ho mm not 9q violent as the world in which his bofiks 
~& produced Wo know that there was at Borne a terrible 
IxtiX, yj\ i:rath on the death of Domitian* People flocked to 

public loeture-halk to hear tell of his victims, to relate their 
m» * and to render the last honours to those whose obsequies 
y had been unable to follow.' Once even the narrative was so 
gnant that the audience could scarcely hear it to the close, aod 
reader was Implored not to continue, so great was the agony 

shame experienced at the reooUection of what had been 
ured with such cowardice 1 ^ It was not» although it has often 
n assertedj a book of Tacitus which was being read that day. 
lydoes not mention the autho/s name; ho is content to say 
^ewhat disdainfully, reciiab(U quidam, ' We may rest assured 
t had it been his friend, he would have refrained from passing 
kr in silence that glorious name which would hart given the 

1 PUnj, MpisL U, 37. 
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anecdote more point In presence of inflammatoiy works which 
produced such great effects, Tacitus perhaps feared that his own 
might be deemed rather lukewarm. It may possibly be to warn 
the reader against such a misconception that he insinuates at the 
beginning of the Hittory^ * that it is easy to gain credit when we 
speak evil of masters, and that malignity is pleasing by reason of 
its air of independence.' It was no doubt with the same motive 
that he also took the precaution rf affirming in the same passage 
that^ though he may owe his political advancement to the princes 
of the Flavian family, the favours he has received at their hands 
will have no influence upon his judgment. He does not wish, 
if found too moderate, to have his moderation ascribed to his 
gratitude. His rule, he lets it clearly be understood, is not to 
seek the triumphs of a day by flattering the passions of the 
moment, but to keep his eyes fixed upon posterity. 

He had not^ however, to await the judgment of the future on 
his works; we have just seen that even in his own time their 
success must have been considerable. It also appears to have 
been sudden, which completes our conviction that they*made their 
first appearance in public readings ; those readings were then what 
with us is the theatre, where a successful author achieves renown 
in an evening. That success, which we have oonjectured from 
the letter of the fifth book of Pliny, all those following confirm. 
Tacitus, who till then has only been an orator to his friend, 
becomes thenceforth almost solely a great historian ; Pliny foresees 
that his works shall be immortal,^ he proclaims that the man he 
has celebrated shall live eternally.* And these are not the insipid 
compliments with which fashionable persons, like him, are so 
readily profuse. What shows he is in earnest is the trouble he 
takes to let Tacitus know of the efforts, which he applauds himself 
for having made, to transmit his works to posterity: he would 
not erave with such insistence to hold a place in books which he 

1 YiL 88: AmgwmTt mm mn/dOU w mgw r i w mf Hidonu Imw immorkiiufiUmu», 
• ▼LIS: M^dimk fmftimiimii ^m {FUM fMifaris) seHpionm imonm mImiifMi 
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^med of indifferent merit and destined to oUivion. It haa 
Bn appeared from certain indications as if a successy so unfore- 
m^ so brilliant^ maj have awakened in that soul, upright bat 
toured of fame, a slight feeling of jealousy. Though he re- 
^nised with sufficient good grace the superiority of Tadtasi it 
ist have grated on him that the distance between them was 

wing too wide. And so he slips into remarking that^ after all, 
toiy is an easy art, and that 'however one writes it^ one may 
sure of pleasing the public.' But this envy, if it really existed, 
rcely lasted. Pliny, in the result^ agreed to revise the works 
his friend, who corrected his, and their friendship remained 
clouded to the end. 
yi, then, appears to demonstrate that the works of Tacitus 
very favourably received by his contemporaries, that is to 
' by the people who were in the best position to know the 
th. If it fell out thus, it was apparently because thoy did not 
i them in formal contradiction with their own memories, and 
ause, generally speaking, in his statements and judgments he 

^ closely reproduced the impressions of the greatest number. 

have in that a first reason for putting confidence in him. 



Ill 

Tacitus and the later historianB. Suetonint. Dion Gaaains. The 
writers fayonrable to the Cs^sars. The provincial writers. Taoitni 
did not form opinion, but found it already made. 

let US push our researches further. Let us see if Tacitus is also 

agreement with subsequent historians. For the first century 

the Empire, from Tiberius to Trajan, we have barely two 

;orian8 of any importance, Suetonius and Dion Cassius.^ They 

3red very much from each other, and neither occupied quite 

same position as Tacitus. Suetonius served the Empire, but 

er special conditions. Whilst the consuls, generals and 

itors who fulfilled public functions, could say they were 

[ put aside Plutarch, of whom nothing surriTes but what conoems GaHM, Otbo 
Vitellius, who, between them, did not reign more than a year. 

G 
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senrants of the State rather than of the Emperor, he was attached 
to the person of the prir.ce in the capacity of secretary. Nor did 
he belong by birth to the class which had most reasons to regret 
the old regime since onder its auspices it had held a higher rank. 
Up to the day when circumstances, of which we know nothing, 
gaye him access t^ Hadrian's cabinet, he was more especially a 
student (itfholatiiicus)^ a burrower in libraries, pursuing small points 
o! interest and curiosities of every kind. He has nowhere ex- 
pressed his political views ; the probability is that he hardly had 
any.^ He seems to have a frank admiration for Augustus, he 
oelebrates his institutions, he has no prejudice against his suc- 
cessors. He IS no austere moralist like Tacitus, and we do not 
find in him the same accents of indignation when he recounts the 
lame crimes ; he is calmer, more master of himself. We feel him 
to be one of those persons who find amusement in the spectacle 
afforded by the world and life, one who looks on with relish and 
seeks opportunities to interest himself. He has, then, no object 
in altering die truth and must see things as they are. Between 
his writings and those of Tacitus some slight discrepancies have 
been remarked ; and it has thence been concluded that they did 
not draw on the same sources, and worked independently of each 
other, which gives more value to the similarities between them. 
The impression left by their works is, on the whole, the same, and 
they have in fact passed the same judgment on the Caesars; the 
Tiberius of Suetonius is as hateful as that of Tacitus, Claudius 
is not less foolish in one than the other, nor Nero less of a 
scoundrel 

We have still less reason to distrust Dion than Suetonius. He 
was a Oreek by birth, whom the memories of the ancient Roman 

1 Tht only ooeMkNi oa which h% appears to hare manifeeted a political opinion it 
In that paiiags of the Lift qfOcamr where, after OTerwhelming him with eolosiiee, 
he deeidee that they had a right to aUy him. But we know that lAwj even, the 
friend of Angnitoa, aiked himself whether it were not a misfortune that Onsar 
had ever existed. Plaionk rssrets of this sort for the former government were 
of no moment TIm/ are eren to he fbuad in Velleins Putsfenlni, the flattemr of 
TIberftia. 
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public mtut bare left quite eold. Far from regretting it^ be 
rma tbat Rome would have been ruined bad &ht contloiied 
ing under the old regime, and that it waa the monarohy which 
ed her. Ae be owed all to the EmpirOp his double oonaulate 
i the admlniitration of Africa, be felt for her the ientimenU of 
aodel official ; he oould not put up with those whom he sue- 

ted of hai bounng evil designs on the goremmant be eerred. 

is very hard on Seneca, on Helridiua Priacua, and on the 
iloiophera generally, who appear to him imoleni, mischief* 
kking foes of established powers ;' as if it were the business of 

sige to insult those who escerciae authority, sow disorder in 

tv^bble, and shake existing things so as to bring in new-fangJed 
^s.' We can therefore feel assured that bo undertook the 
itory of the Caesars vnth the intention of not being hostile to 
am. And yeti in spite of all, be is carried away by the ^nth ; 
does not judge thorn differently from Suetonius t<fnd Tacitus ; 
d, as bis touch is somewhat harder, I am not f ure il in him , 
bcrivis is not still moro ropulsive than in this oibers, in any ' 
le it is inipoAHible to obtain anything from his work which could 
've to v\ hitewafih the princes whom they condemned. 
We are told, 1 know, that we have only preeerred the historisiis 
mieal to the Ca^gars, As nearly all these princes perished by 
rlolont death (which, by the way, is no prix>f that they were 
ndly loved), care woa observed in the reaction following their 
d to destroy or conceal documente favourublc to them ; and 
eir succosaors, being tboir foes, did not allow these writings to 
appear, so that it was the victorious party alone which bad the 
t word. This consideration is just, and we must take it into 
count* But do not let ua forget that the reactions, however 
olent they might be, did not last for ever. With time passions 
Imed down, hatreds were appeased. Little by little the victor 
at his popularity of the early days, and there was a return to 
fairer appreciatioa of what bad existed before him. If that past 

lerved any esteem, if it were not quite so black aa it was the 
shion to paint it, we may rest assured that the malcontent*— of 
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whom there are always some after a few years of rale— would not 
have failed to revive its memory. The proscribed works would 
have been withdrawn from the shades, hidden copies would have 
eome to lights and, had they been worthy to survive, we should 
probably have preserved them. 

It is thus that we still possess the poems composed by Statins 
and Martial in honour of Domitian— the charm of their verse is an 
excuse for the subject; and it is very fortunate that they have 
not disappeared, for they give us an idea of what that court 
literature was, and the mendacities it could allow itself.^ No one 
has ever taken it into his head to go and look for the truth in 
Martial or in Statins. The very enormity of their flatteries shows 
up their falsehood; without taking into consideration that one of 
the two poets lived long enough to recognise with a good grace 
their absolute lack of sincerity, and that he ended by comparing 
to Nero the same prince whom he had sot above Jupiter. We can 
put no more confidence in the testimony of Velleius Paterculus, 
although he was not a poet He was a writer of talent^ but a 
mean-spirited creature who spent the most loathsome flatteries 
on Tiberius. To give them more point and freshness, it once- 
occurred to him to put them in the mouth of people who do not 
flatter as a rule. He supposes that in Germany, on the banks of 
the Elbe, a barbarian chieftain, in his boat made from the trunk 
of a tree, approaches the shore occupied by the Romans, asks to 
see the prince, and, after contemplating him for a moment, departs 
saying: Hodie vidi DeosI Let us add, that if Velleius lauds 
Tiberius, he glorifies Sejanus yet more, and the eulogy of the 
minister amply demonstrates what that of the master is worth. 
I take it, then, that, had we still the works written at Rome 
during the lifetime of the C»sars and in their honour, our present 
opinion of the latter would not be modified, and that we should 
think, like Tacitus, that they were panegjnrics dictated by servility 
or fear. 

The writings composed at the same period in the provinoes 

1 8m, si tht «d of tUi folnrnt, tht itad7 of tht pott lUrtiiL 
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[▼aimreljfiinrifadtow. blkMiilMOMilniviGreprobablj well 

«ad I baiivre mtk pmkm im% rioMVi. Nothing ia easior 

imdtrftoncL Ilui prarfaioUi kB«ir tte inperial goyemment 

hy it! beoitti; tli^ «raid Id» w&rimuif the oompUmeau 

the Seoftlo kTUkad on tte InperarSi «nd wbMi rwwh«d 

in the OJUU Jmrwdi ihuf mttmA Itttk from thtnr folUcs, 

TMsitas it qiiti» ri||^ ia nyii^ *llMi wicked princes bear 

^▼ieit on (hdr iamiodiili larroandiiifk* It has b^^on reniM-ked 

Philo the Jew Jadgas Tlboriai bMj (avoumbly. Ha con- 

*th»t he WM giaire and liaeerib «ad only t^red for serious 

Theie «noomiaani nflor alli «oio dceervod, and if ho 

not temper them with eajr Uoaie^ H io because the prince's 

with the Senele end the gmkpfftpla do not touch him, 

kiFO him eoUL He onljr dioeme of khr MMb land of Judma which 

proi^^nod nader ihe edmiaiitnilion ol Tiberius, It wai not 

that prinee had maf jmMmkt tendenesa to tho Jews. He 

aoTenlj poniehed Aoee aetlled al Borne for some rogueries 

wUeh ikiy had been goSfy» hat ia their own country he left 

in tiaaqaillttgr, lert the peaoe of the Empire should be 

*bed. Philo aaked aolUng mofOb aad when he thinks of 

who wanted to foroe the whole work! to give Um 

ip, Tiberiiu, in oomparison, appears to him a TOiy worthy 

For the rest^ if Philo, who only sunreyed Tibmus from 

estine, is not unfavourable to him» another Jew, JoaephuSi who ^ 

for long at Rome, treats him like Tacitus and all the others. 

explain the historians' judgment on thi Cnsars being in 

Informix with that of Tacitus, it has been asserted that the ^ 

lers took him as their sole guide, and that the success of his «* 

carried away public opinion. This is a mistake; opinion 

not waited so long to declare itself. We are told, no doubt^ 

t some of those princes, the worst perhaps, were regretted by 

populace and the soldiery ; but we know that they had pur- 

that affection with liberalities; and the proof that there 

no other reason for being attached to them is that Tiberius, 

was worth more than they but was less kvish with the fortune 
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of the State, had no one to take his part on the day he ceased to 
inspire fear. Scaroe was it known that he was dead, than the 
people started running about the streets of Rome, shouting, 
"Tiberius to the Tiber 1' He was accorded grand obsequies all 
the same; it was the correct thing; but no one had the jdea of 
awarding him the honour he had himself bestowed on Augustus. 
Although in that sceptical society apotheosis was hardly made 
a precedent, neither the new prince demanded it for him nor had 
the Senate to accord it In the following January, in the ceremony 
at which the magistrates swore to obey the laws of preceding 
princes, the name of Tiberius was omitted, and never was he 
subsequently restored to the roll of those whom the Empire 
honoured.^ It was because people remembered 'of that fury of 
accusation which was rigorously enforced under his rule, and made 
more rictims than did the proscriptions during the civil wars.'* 
These are the words of Seneca, who had been a witness of the 
later and more gloomy years of that reign. He had seen ' those 
informers who were set like dogs upon worthy folk, and.who were 
fed on human flesh.' * He had lived in that society ' where security 
no longer existed for any man, where the ravings of drunkards 
were called to account, where the most innocent jests were dis- 
torted, where, when some one was accused, there was no further 
inquiry as to his fate; he was known to be a lost man*' Did 
Tacitus, fifty years later, say anything different t It was the 
same for Caligula and Nero as for Tiberius. Despite the regrets 
they left among those they had been wont to amuse and feed, 
none dared openly defend their reputation and deal such an insult 
to public feeling, as that of enrolling men who were scarce regarded 
ZM men in the ranks of the gods. I believe, then, that Tacitus 
found opinion quite formed on the subject of the princes whose 
history he wrote — I mean the opinion of right-minded people, that 
which always ends by winning the day. It even seems to me 
that, instead of seeking to inflame it, as supposed, he rather 

I It i> Dk» CMfliu wIm muktt tkk obMrntioa (Uz. 9). 
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Utempted to keep ft witbin bounde. More than qdco be bu 

Jecl&red against tbe exaggeration of popular mmouTS. It is tbiti 

khat he declines to believe that Tiberias caused the death of hie 

koa DrusuB by |^K>isomng ; but he did not convince the publtCp and 

Ihe charge recure three centuries later in Oroeiua.^ When the 

reat conflagration of the year 64 burst out| it occurred to eveiy 

t>ue that it was Nero who had set 6re to Rome. FUny the elder 

ad Statins, tbe first writers to speak of it, hare no heaitatiou in 

cusing him, Suetonius is quite convinced of his guilt Tacitua 

lees not commit himself, and is content to say ' that it is not known 

rbetber tbe fire were due to accident or to a prince's crima.'^ 

It s^ffls to me that the study we have just made is of a nature 
^in^aily to reassure ua on the voracity of Tacitus, It was not 
iie> we have just seen, who created the tradition contn^ming the 
eaars; he found it fully formed, and hia successors mado no 
khangesy though they bad tbe opportunity of consul tiiTg other 
(ourcoa than bis works. Had he distorted the truth* so much 
has been alleged, other historians would have been found to 
Restore it, atid that is just what baa not happened. They may 
^iafer from him on cerUin details, but on essential point* there 
^ none who oontradiet him. The manner in which they judge 
the Emperors is on broad lines the same, and^ however closely we 
^^amine them, they supply ua with no reaaona for tnistmsting 
I testimony. 
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IV 

The peiaimJiEn of Tft«titQ«. Tad to» ud liry. Th« mrdom 
rendered T^oibus by peeauniam. The riaka it nude him nuv 

Tuoitufl and (he yoimger Pliny. 

Such reasons, however, non-existent in the other historian^ tome 
jiave imagined themselves to detect in Tadttu himself: in hie 
Lharacter, bis education» in tbe prejudices whioh be owed to lua 
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oonneetions or his birth. And from the first there has been the ides 
of crediting his sereritj to the aocount of his saturnine humour. 

X' He was, itjs said, a pes8imisth.j|ad Lquitd beliere it. The Romans, 
as a rule, had a tendency to pessimism. What distinguished them 
from the Oreeks was that they were, or wished to appear, serious 
to the point of austerity, grare to the point of melancholy, that 
they smiled less at life, that they distrusted eventualities, that 
they put small faith in men. It was natural, then, that Taeitusp 
so consummate a Roman, should be by instinct and temperament a 
^'pessimist The^gEti'K'TnFneiwMr youth were not 

of a nature to inspire him with contrary sentiments. He was 
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twelve years old at the death of Nero. He saw four Emperors 
succeed each other in fourteen months, the Capitol burned down, 
Rome taken by storm, the Barbarians in revolt on the frontiers, 
the Empire on the brink of ruin. It is no matter for suiprise that 
those things left him with morose dispositions. In the earliest 
works of his that we possess, the Dialogue of the Orakn and the 
OtfmuMijf, he already deak severely with the society of his time, 
rhe last three years of the reign of Domitian, during which he had 
immediately under his eyes the excesses into which a man who is 
omnipotent can run, when he is drunken with cruelty or distracted 
by terror, left an ineffaceable impression upon him. He maintains, 
no doubt^ that on the accession of a prince who was a decent man, 
the Romans took heart again (nunc tandem redii animus) ; but I do 
not believe that the wound which those terrible years had inflicted 
on him ever closed. Even in the fairest years of Trajan's reign 
he must have looked forward to the future with some apprehen- 
sion. To those who too easily abandoned themselves to temporal 
happiness, he must have been tempted to retort by the words 
which he put in the mouth of a far-sighted senator: 'Who can 
/assure yon there shall be no more tyrants t They thought like 
you on the death of Tiberius and Caligula, those who survived 
them ; and neverthelesa new tyrants have arisen, yet more eruel, 
yet more detestable.'^ 

1 m^ i. A9 
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It was in this frame of mind tbftt he comineiiced writing his 

reat historical works. The etibjeet he had choaen was ha rdly 

bf a nature to reconcile him with htimonity. It must inde^ he 

lecognised that there are"few histones bo gloomy as that of the 

ura, whatever efforti may ba^e been made in our days to' 

ninimise their crimes. Tacitus, who has none the less undertaken 

relation, jloeUMi tL hide from ub the repujeion with wh ich it 

aspires him. There are moments at which courage seems to fall 

lim, when he has to unfold before our eyes that succession of 

korrible scenes which are cTor the Bame, 'those perpetual aocuaa- 

jions, those friends betraying friendSf those judges only capable 

If pronouneing condemnation/ After having stigmatised the 

|xccutioners, he cannot restrain himself from some iiritation with 

be victims; he finds them too easily resigned to their doom 

legnii&r perettnUsy He thought, no doubt, as was thought amongst 

|urse)ves at the time of the Terror, that they erred in making ft a 

oint of honour to die without a murmur; he asked himself 

kh ether some resistance on their part might not have awakened 

|ublio pity.' When he feels sickened by the uniformity of horrors, 

nd fears lest the reader may experience the same sensations as he, 

|e dreams with some regret of the historians of the Eepublic ; they, 

leasts had great and noble deeds to tell They were not reduced 

the recital of aecret acts of vengeance, of the paltry rivalries 

: mistresses and freedmen, of monotonous cruelties* 'They told 

great wars» of the storming of cities, of kings vanquished and 

|iken captive; and, in home affairs, of the contentions of tribunes 

nd consuls, of the land laws and corn laws, of the struggles of the 

ople with the Senate; it was a wide and spacious theme in 

^hich they could move at esse. For my part, I am eircumsoribed 'J 

a narrow course, and my labotirs shall be inglorious/ ■ 

In speaking thus, it is of Livy that he dreams, and it is veiy \ 

1 1 Xif fk xTi, 16, Am a m»t(«r of fact be hu jiiit rvUUd a little prerlauBly {^) tbe 
Ath of Btlaaiu, wbo dflf«iid«d bhnMlf io t^a bitter ead^ i^d 'cut down hj tb« 
uturiotit *i^ woundi tlut werA all to tmnl, fell at Qpon « flvld «I bttUl*.' It ts ~ 
i doobt tbo* be would ka» £ud tlwm die. 
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plain that he can only dream of him with a kind of bitter jealousy. 
The eontrast between them is certainly striking» both in the 
frames of mind in which they find themselves and in the feelings 
which are their stimulus. Liry's work was conceived in joy. 
One is conscioos in it of that intoxication of national pride which 
Bome experienced, when, under the sway of a single chief, she 
better measured her grandeur. That pride inspired the history 
of livy, which is its most vital expression. This is why in that 
immense work we never feel a moment's fatigue. The interest 
is being perpetually renewed with the story of fresh victories; 
the ever-waxing glory of Bome carries him on and sustains him. 
With her he joyously mounts to that summit which she attained 
under Augustus, and if, having reached those heights, he looks 
forth with some foreboding towards those paths of the future 
which to him seem dark and perilous, he has but to retrace his 
steps on the road traversed to become an ancient^ as he says, to 
recover all his pride. About the middle of his labours, in the 
preface to one of his books now lost, he said 'that he had 
acquired enough renown to be able to stop, if his soul, which 
knew not repose, did not find its sustenance in his work.'^ How 
£sr is Tacitus from this plenitude of satisfaction 1 Instead of 
"fincUng^ustenimcejnJiiiM^^ doM jpot^dissemble 

how ungrateful and mournful heJSnds it;jt is a task which he 
has taken upon himself jfromjft sense of duty, and which he 
achieves without pleasure. 

; He is, then, a pessimist, but pessimism is not invariably a 
(danger for the historian. If it may sometimes mislead .him, it 
may sometimes do him service. Tacitus owed to it one of his 
greatest qualities, that keen Jnsight which prevented his allowing 
him self to b e.imnressed. hr appearances, and showed him things 
, as they were. It was not without value at an epoch when the 
government persisted in assuming to be what it was not^ when, as 
Mommsen puts it, names no longer corresponded to things nor things 
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J Dames. Araonget those obBcuritiea Tacitus saw clear. Ho waa 
It ona of thoie'mmpIetons'wTior tdolr aerioutly the l&beU of 
lorty carefullj preserved to befool the public. Caligula, in one 
] his vagaries, havittg diemissod the consuls» aod being in no 
liry to replace tbem, Suetonius remarks with somewhat droll 
\vity ' that the Republic was for three days without a govern- 
bnU'* Tacitus speaks in another tone: he scoffs at Tiberius 
bo, in the case of a judgment which it was wished to postpone, 
[roked respect for the laws, the security of the Republic the 

bts of the consul Varro, 'just as if there could be any question 
I laws in this afiair, as if Varro were really a consul and the 
Ivemment of Tiberius a Republic \ ' ^ Such was the truth. One 
I the great precautions of those princes was to infttil the belief 
all was for the best under their authority, that Rome had no 

rets for the past, that she had never been happier in the 

sent, more assured of tho future. This FdicUas ^mpvTrum, 
Iblushingly afErmod in the ofBcial documents and accorded some* 
ling like worship, no one oould permit himself to doubt ; it was a 
Ity to be joyous, and one of the reasons why the Christians were 
Bpected was their refusal to join in the public festivities and the 
of melancholy detected in their seriousness. Tacitus never 
|Hered himself to be taken in bj t^ose outward shows of pros- 

ity; he realised the internal iUejhat were being endured and 
no hesitatioQ io naming them* To those who boast the 
lurishing condition of Italy, he replies by pointing to cities like 
ircntum and Antium, which are depopulated.' They are proud 
J the victories won by the legions, and he rejoices over them like 
lerybody else, yet here again he perceives some reasons for 
piety. The mutmies which break out in the army on the 
Icession of Tiberius show to what point licence has crept into it ; 
le soldiers recruited at Rome» who were formerly the best^ are 
longer aught but rowdies, for ever thinking themaelTea at 
te circus or theatre; the auxiliary troops, raised in conquered 
lun tries, are acquiring a dangerous ascendency, and observers are 

SoAtooliu, OUifftiU, as. « Awfi. It, 1ft. • Amm. slv. S7, 
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not wanting who laj that * in the Roman annj there ia nothing 
good saye what ia not Soman.' ^ The picture he draws of civil 
iooiety is still less reassuring. The old nobility has almost dis- 
appeared, and what remains is put to hard shifts for a living; 
a Sempronius Oraochus is a second-hand dealer in Sicily; a PoUio 
fabricates spurious wills; an Aurelius Cotta, a Valerius Messalla 
and a Hortensius beg of the Emperor. What is more serious 
still, the slave popuUtion is constantly on the increase, whilst the 
free pU$ is dwindling away.* Freedmen or sons of freedmen fill 
the best posts : 'They have so multiplied that^ were they classified 
apartk the others would be ahirmed at their own scanty numbers.'* 
These evils on which Tacitus remarks with so much force are 
those beneath which the Empire succumbed. 

It is good, no doubt^ to see things as they are; that^ we have 
shown, is one of the great merits of Tacitus ; but has he not some- 
times seen them worse than they actually were t He has been 
reproached with doing so, not unreasonably, I think ; and it is 
thus that his pessimism, which we have just found of service 
to him, had its prejudicial influence. jThe desire to read men's 




hearts to the vet7^bollom,'~the'G[read'of being duped, the poor 
opinion he has of men, impel him to search in their simplest 
actions for subtle and hidden intentions. He readily suspects 
^emof baseness. From the open i^ of the Annals this tendency 
reveals itoelfi Xugusius'selectecr^ ^berius to succeed him ; it wajT 
not that he was ignorant of his vices ; ' be wished to put himself 
in a favourable light by the contrast.'^ In his testament he 
counselled his successor to make no fresh conquest; 'it is not 
known whether this were prudence or jealousy,'* and so on. 
What we must admire in him is that^ being so disposed, he did 
not more frequently credit the malicious reports which people 
delighted in propagating, and which he must have been so much 
inclined to believe. We have noticed that on occasions he dis- 
putes them, but we are conscious that this resistance costs him 

> iliM. UL 40. • Ikid. iT. V. > Ihid. liii. S7« 
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struggle with himMlf : and that^ if he relax but a moment hit 

^If-oontrol, he will be led into accepting them.^ It is a weak- 

I against which it is fitting we should be on our guard in read- 

kg him. It is quite possible also that» in the pictures he gires us 

his times, he may have darkened the colours; he seems con- 

iious of it» since now and then he takes the trouble to correct 

limself. It is thus that» haying depicted with admirable vigour 

be miseries and transgressions of Roman society since Nero» he 

jiddenly pulls himself up to say : ' And yet that age was not 

jrhoUy barren of virtues'; and he proves it by enumerating the 

examples he has given.* Undoubtedly his preferences lie 

Irith the past» and to it he is usually disposed to sacrifice the 

Iresent. It was the general opinion round about him that ancient 

I should be adhered to, and that *we only change to deterio- 

ate.' And yet it sometimes happens that he praises his own 

jimes, and once even goes so £sr as to say : 'All did not go for 

ke best before us, and our age too has brought forth virtues and 

lents worthy to serve as models.'* He deserves gratitude for 

bese efforts he has made to be just. 

In any case, to temper the severity of his judgments on his own 

|poch, it suffices to infuse therein some softer tints which we shall 

ake from his friend, the younger Pliny; they serve for mutual 

Drrection. But, although the contrast is complete between the 

luspicious humour of the former and the universal amiability of 

Ihe latter, there is one point on which they are agreed, and this 

Inanimity merits remark. They have both the same opinion of 

Ihe Emperors ; what Pliny is led to tell us of Tiberius and Nero 

uifers in no respect from the concoption afforded by Tacitus, and 

^ I cAn quote a veiy curious proof of thU. It wm related that in later dajrs Nero, 
) get rid of Seneca, had tried to have him poisoned by one of bin freedmen. Taoitus 
eproduces this charge, which he has found in some contemporary memoirs, without 
Jither confirming or denying it: ^idam tradidert {Ann, zt. 46)l But, a few 
hapters on, suspicion turns to certainty. He tells us that the prince decided to use 
\ more violent means, ' since poison had been unsuocessfol ' (zr. 60). This is a good 
nple of his inward conflict between reason and instinct. Reason restrains him 
vhen he has the documents before him ; instinct carries the day so soon m he is 
detached firom them. 

• UitU i. 8. • Awn. iii 6ff. 
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chaj equally detested Domitian* It eannot^ then» be asserted that 
it was the pessimism of Tadtus which inspired him with the judg- 
ment he passes on the Emperors, since Pliny, so decided an opti- 
, thinks and speaks like him. 



Had Uio blrlh of Tsoitai an Inilaenoo on hit Judgmentt? What 
ho moj havo owed to Orook oaltaro. Tho brood and haman 
oharaoter of hia patrioUnm. Hii mannor of Juilging tho Koman 
domination. Vrojadieoa dao lo hla oonnootloni and to hU timo. 

What influence could his birth, his connections, tho society he 
frequented, the education he received, hare exercised upon the 
opinions of Tacitus t Tho question is naturally pertinent in a 
country like Rome, where there was hardly any independent 
thinking, where people acted, above all, by regulations and uniform 
practices,' wliere it was a virtue to reverence traditions, a law to 
conform to accepted views. 

The family of Tacitus, as wc have already seen, was of very 
recent ennoblement; which does not imply that it did not share 
the prejudices of the old aristocracy. It sometimes happens that 
great lords of fresh creation maintain them more passionately than 
others, with the thought of keeping their origin dark. Tacitus was 
too high-minded to give way to that absurdity ; but it is in vain 
to try, one never entirely throws off the impressions acquired from 
childhood's environment, and I believe that by careful investiga- 
tion we may detect some traces of it in him. It is thus that 
he remarks, without apparent surprise, that Oermanicus was 
preferred to Drusus, his brother by adoption, * because the great- 
grandfather of the latter was a mere Roman knight^ Pomponius 
Atticus, whose ancestral image seemed to disparage those of the 
dandiL'^ One may truly say that he forgets that he himself has 
sprung from an Equestrian family. Elsewhere, in speaking of the 
disorden of Livia, the wife of that same Drusus, whom Sejanus 
liinmlLIS. 
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had seduced, he especially reproaches her 'for haring prostituted 
herself to a lorer bom in a provincial town/ ^ It was thus that 
indignation reigned at the Court of Louis xv., when the King 
allowed himself to take his mistress from the middle class. . But 
these are only isolated passages : as a rule Tacitus is not partial to 
the aristocracy; he diwimulates neither its cowardice nor its 
orimos. Once only, he pleads for leave to keep silence on the 
names of the sons of illustrious houses who dishonoured them- 
selves at Nero's feasts. * As thoy are all dead and gone,' he says, 
>I will not name them, out of roNpoot to their ancestors; the most 
infamous, after all, is not ho who commits a sin, but the prince 
who rewards him for committing it'* 

By the side of that family education, which for him, as for all 
Bomans, was summcJ '\j mi Ins worship of tradition, there was 
another, that given by the grammarian, the rhetor, the philo- 
sopher, which kept the young man entirely absorbed in scholastio 
exercises, attentive to his master's word, and bent over his books, 
until the age when he assumed the garb of manhood, that is to say 
about sixteen. This second education was wholly Ghreek, as 
amongst ourselves it was for long almost wholly Latin. It is 
to-day tho fashion severely to condemn this system of training 
youth in a world where it is not to live, instead of directly 
introducing it into that in which it must really dwell. And 
yet is it not of advantage to snatch the young man for a season 
from the grasp of his habitual environment, so as to prevent him 
from being over-inoculated with the prejudices of those about 
him, and to widen his intellect by affording him a glimpse of 
another society than his own, of people who have other usages 
and other ideas t What at least is certain is that the Greek 
education produced the best results at Rome. To it Rome 
owed the qualities which were not hers by birth; all that at 
times she had of generosity, of breadth, of liberalism, proceeded 
thence. Alone and shutting herself within herself her naturally 
inflezihle, imperious, narrow temper, with the egoism added by 
I Atm.tr. I. i/M.Jdv.14. 
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her instinot for domination, and her keen eye for her own in- 
teieeU» would have only oaoied. exasperation in that people of 
peasante, soldiers, and jurists. There was need to hare recourse 
to the Greek school to acquire a taste for intellectual things, 
towards which she scarce inclined of herself, and, abore all, to 
initiate herself in what was the essential Greek virtue, the sense 
of humanity. The blending of the two peoples' qualities was 
necessary to form that Roman civilisation on which we still 
subsbt. 

It is impossible that Tacitus, enlightened as he was and open to 
the spirit of intellectual inquiry, did not profit from Greek culture. 
Despite his distrust of philosophy, we are quite conscious in read- 
. ing him that he has made it a study ; he has certainly retained 
something, if unwilling to take all. He was very patriotic ; we 
see it in the joy he displajrs in relating some Roman success ; but 
his patriotism is neither narrow nor blind. He does not deem 
himself bound to abuse the enemies of his country ; he is much 
bint to Arminius than is Liry to Hannibal When ^concerned 
with the past he does not regard it as a duty to attribute to Rome 
a history consisting only of triumphs, and, for example, he does 
not dispute, like many others, its capture by Porsenna. In the 
present he is not to be imposed on by the fine words his fellow- 
countrymen employ to justify their domination, and only repeats 
them with a smile. The elder Pliny is at a loss to understand 
why the barbarous nations, which are so wretched at home, do 
not come forward of themselres to take the yoke of the Romans, 
and why they esteem it a misfortune to be subject to them. 'If 
they were victorious,' he says, 'if they remained free, it is then 
that they would have cause to pity themselves 1 ' ^ This is not the 
feeling of Tacitus; he has not that plenitude of national pride 
that inspired the Romans with the notion that people might con- 
gratulate themselves on being their slaves; on the contrary, he 
reoognises that the peoples which Rome has conquered have often 
reason to complain, and he even puts their complaints in marvel* 
» Kmi. Hid. ztL 1. 
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I relief by the vigour with which he voices them. It it in him. 
[>re especially in the speech of GkJgacus, that we seek the 

probation under which the Roman supremacy is burdened to 

I day : rapiores arbis . . . quo$ nan Orient^ nan Oeddem taUaiferii 

. Msdihulinemfaciuni^paeemappeUani.^ 
lit is true that in another passage he has undertaken its defence. 
le answer to the assertions of Oalgacus is to be found in the 
^ch of Cerialis.* It is one of the finest^ strongest^ profoundest 
that he ever wrote. Cenalis is victorious; he has just 
Itered the city of Treves which had rebelled. According to 
|cient rights he can permit himself all. He assembles in the 

rket-place the trembling dticens, who expect the most rigorous 

Dktment. But he is satisfied, for all his vengeance, to point out 

I them, without violence, without threats, that they have done 

gravest wrong in taking up arms. His arguments are un- 

Iswerable. He reminds them that the Romans only entered 

at the appeal of the Gauls, their ancestors, whom the 

prmans were oppressing. The Germans were, as they are still, 

sh of fine promises. Every time they cross the Rhine, they 
Inounce that they come to give the Gauls their independence ; 
It are they to be believed t * All those who would fain enslave 
lighbouring nations invariably pretend they are bringing them 

erty.* The Romans, at least, have not been a heavy burden on 

le conquered world. If they impose a tribute on the peoples 

ey have subdued, it is because the task they have undertaken 

assuring public security requires the maintenance of armies : 
low, without armies there is no tranquillity for nations ; without 
ly no armies, and no pay without tribute.' For the rest, 
jtween victors and vanquished no distinction is made. 'You 
attain all things/ says Cerialis to them : * you command our 
^ons, you govern the provinces. When princes are malevolent, 

\ suffer from 1;hem like you, more than you, for we are nearer to 
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them. Bighteous priocas do good to eveiy one. We must put 
up with the wicked as we pat up with barren seasons or floods. 
The fine weather is at hand which consoles us for storms.' What 
marks out this speech among those of Tacitus is the complete 
absence of rhetoric. Cerialis talks like a soldier, in a tone of 
dedsion, but calmly, almost coldly. Its basis is certainly that of 
a patriot^ since reasons are stated which legitimise the Roman 
power; but it is a patriot who loves his country without passion 
and without illusion. He even goes to the point of foreseeing, 
what a Roman scarce looked for, the ruin of that Empire which 
seemed to have the promise of eternity. He decbres that if that 
misfortune comes to pass, war, a terrible war, shall be let loose 
over the whole universe. 'Eight hundred years of prosperity 
and discipline have built up this vast edifice : those who overthrow 
it shall be buried in its downfall.' That is just what happened. 
In speaking thus Tacitus seems to behold and predict the terrific 
cataclysm in which the Roman Empire was swallowed up. 

If it was truly Greek science which gave such a sense jof propor- 
tion and foresight to his patriotism, to that science the glory is 
due; it was a groat service that it roudored him; but we are 
forced to recognise that he did not invariably profit so well by its 
lessons. He had prejudices of which philosophy could not cure 
him; unfortunate remarks escape him on the subject of the slaves, 
the gladiators, people upon whom ancient society bore so hardly, 
which prove that in many things he did Hot rise superior to the 
people of his world and hi» time, lu speaking of thonc iour thousand 
freedmen, infected with Egyptian or Jewish superstitions, whom 
Tiberius banished to the island of Sardinia, he declares that if 
they should die of fever there, the loss would be small {vile 
iammum).^ The great human massacres in the amphitheatres leave 
him somewhat cold, and he reflects that^ after all, the blood that 
flows in those combats is of trifling value {viU tamgume).^ He very 
easity resigns himself to the execution of those four hundred poor 
wretohee, who were dragged to their death merely because ehanoe 

1 Anm. U. 8ft. • IM. L 76^ 
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|I1ed it that they had slept in the bouae where their master had 

en aas&ssinated. It is an injustice oaauredlj ; * hut is there &ny 

for keeping that brood iti check aavo terror?'* How 

lote are we here from the breadth and mental freedom of 

Ineca, eo humane, so generous» so cmancipat'Od from the opinioiii 

I hie time, who haa spoken ao well of the slaves, who condemns 

I strongly tho gladiatoria] comlmta, who proclaims so loftily *tbat 

must be sacred to man ' ! It is true that this same Seneca 

aarks somewhere in the most natuia! tone in the world: 'When 

1 is born weak or deformed, we drown \tJ So hard a thing 

lis completely to resist oven the moat monstrous prejudiee% 

|ou, round about, they are unirersully accepted. 

VI 

Tb« reUgious iriow* of Taoitut. How tht Stoie tliookgy olTorded 
tho moam of oombiiking belief ia tha unity of God with the |jr&ctic« 
of popular ritoB. Did Taoitui boU^n» Id ro»gic, omea», andoraelM T 
Hii opioloa of the Jewi uid QiriatiAai. 

That singular amalgam of lofty ideoa and vulgar prejudices we 
I about to recognise in studying the roligiouH boliofa of Tacitus^ 

ja a study which completes our comprehension of him. 
le has nowhere expressly set forth his profession of faith, and, 
probability^ he bad no very settled viewa on such subtle 
bations. We note that, in the case of the immortality of the 
,1, he does not venturo beyond a hope : id qttis fnanitntA jnmwfi 
A,^ h is presumable that he adhered to that vague monotheism 

lich, owing to Qreek philosophy, hod become the belief of all 

ivated minds. This seems doducible from the famous passage 

rhich» despite his detestation of the Jews^ he does homage to 

I elevation of their doctrines. 'They only conceive of God,' he 

'by thought» and recognise hut one alone; they treat as 

|sphemerg those who from periahable materiala fashion gods in 

likeness of man ; theirs is the supreme and eternal Qod, whose 

^ge may not be bodied forth, and who shall never perish. 
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Thus they suffer no images to stand in their oities, still less in 
their temples, nor any statues, either to flatter their kings or to 
honour the Caesars.' ^ Without positirely arerring that he shares 
their yiews, it appears to me that he allows it to be understood by 
the way he expresses himself. The same sentiments are to be 
encountered in an important passage where he speaks of the 
Germans: 'They beliere that to imprison their gods within walls, 
(Mr represent them under human form, is to do outrage to their 
majesty. To their worship they consecrate the woods and forests, . 
and those mysterious solitudes, where they worship without be- 
holding them, seem to the (Germans the diyinity itself.'* Here 
again he has no need to tell us that his own feeling is in sympathy 
with that of the (Germans; we can plainly discern that, to his 
mind, that barbarous folk hare discorered the true method of 
honouring the gods. 

( Does this imply that in ordinary life Tacitus abstained from 
attending the temples in which were ' immured ' the gods of Bome, 
and from participating in the rites performed in their honour f 
Undoubtedly it does not like nearly all the people of his class, 
he combined belief in one God with the practice of a worship 
which supposed a multitude. This no doubt meant contradicting 
himself; but apart from such contradictions being ererywhere 
common enough in the religious sphere, a philosophical sect^ the 
most important of all at the time, had found means to conciliate 
alL The Stoics, contrary to the usual idea of them, had no 
disdain for popularity; they addressed a wider public than is 
supposed, and made more concessions to win it over. It was thus 
that they thought of a system, which permitted those professing 
the philosophical doctrines to adapt themselres without overmuch 
repugnance to their country's religion* Those dexterous moralists 
made it a game of skill to interpret the strangest legends of 
mythology— those of which Horace said that they taught the art 
of ill-doing'— in such a sense as to make them reasonable and 

1 Bi^ ▼. ft. • OifMMiy, 9. 
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To h&rmonifia the unitj of God with polytheism wat a 
ker tMk ; but the very nature of the ancient religiona helped 
I Stoics to succeed. As thej hod no rigid dogmas, no theo- 
teachings no settled creed» they ofiered feeble resistance to 
latteroptA made to modify them by interpretation, Thoee 
lie theologians, by dint of theorising about the essence of the 
of whom nothing more than the name could be afiseried, and 
I lent themselves to any development, ended by draining them 
Ul reality. They were no longer divine beings, leading their 
Individual existence, but niorely manifestations or ftmctionB 
tie supreme God, in sueh a manner that any one who honoiu^ 

offered worshipv in a roundabout way, to the sole divinity, 
benceforth they could be honoured without overmuch mis- 
bg, which came as a relief to all those who, loth to isolate them- 
I from the many, liked to do as the world did. Their ntmiber 
I great at Home, where reverence reigned for ancient usages, 
the practice of worship filled so large a place in life, where 
Ipriestboods wore political ofiicei^ whieh a statesman <^uld not 
to despise. The system of the Stoics did them signal 
Ice ; it afforded them a means of fulfilling their civic duty, 
jout^ however, too emphatically giving the lie to their philo- 
lical opiniofia It was this that enabled Cicero to bo augur 
lout causing any one surpnae, and Taettua to form part of the 
pge of the Qtdnd^dnmri saais fadttndit^ and in that capacity to 
Ide over Domitian^s secular games. 

^vertheless it must nwy^tihan once hav^ happened that^i 

philosopher did no^ b[b it offj The compromisea imagined by 
^toice for reconciling contradictions did not always smother in 
by people the qualms of their conscience or reason, when con- 
by immoral legends or abeurd supers titiona. This was 
ally noticeable in some of them as regarded portents and 
t, — what was called divination. Nearly every one believed 
then, and the authorities more perhaps than others, since 
[held it in dread and seTorely punished those who consulted 
en ; but ihey, poor wretcbea, had yet stronger faith in it^ 
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811106 neither exile, nor priaon, nor death oould prevent them 
haying reeoune to such consultations. Here again we find the 
Stoics coming to the assistance of popular beliefs. With an 
inexhaustible indulgence they found very plausible arguments 
to legitimise divination, to establish it as a genuine science, which 
had its own principles and method, and deserved the same con- 
fidence as the others.^/ 

What does Tacitus think of it alii It is not easy to know. 
Once he seems resolved on enlightening us on the depths of his 
thought ; he very clearly enunciates the problem, and asks him- 
self 'whether human affairs are ruled by eternal laws, or whether 
they flow on at the caprice of chance.' But he recoils from a 
definite conclusion, and in reality does not conclude at alL He is 
satisfied to tell us that 'the majority of men cannot renounce the 
idea that the fate of each mortal is fixed at the moment of his 
birth ' ; ^ which leads to the vindication of astrology ; and, as is his 
habiti he seems much inclined to follow the opinion 'of the 
majority of men.' He makes some reservations, it i» true, for 
he fears to appear credulous or to be taken in. The magicians 
deceive themselves sometimes: b there any need for surprise f 
* the margin is narrow between delusion and science ' ;* they often 
lie : ' they are a race of men who make a business of betraying the 
mighty and abusing the gullibility of the ambitious';* but often 
too they tell the truth : did they not predict to Tiberius and Nero 
and Vespasian what was to befall them 1 As for the portents that 
precede and announce great events, Tacitus never fails to mention 
them : it is an old custom and he conforms to it 'I would not 
dare,' he tells us, ' to pass over in silence facts attested by tradition, 
and treat them as idle talcs';^ and he dislikes those who have 
not the same respect for tradition as he. Ho finds fault wiUi the 
freethinkers who ridicule evil omens and neglect the practices by 
which their effects may be averted. A Boman general had not 
taken Uiem to heart in an engagement with die Parthians, and, 

> Afm. il SS» • Amm» hr. S8 : Irgi nifiUmmmriU 'ti/mUL 
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was moTfi, had insu^ciently fortified himBelf. Tbeae are two 

for wbich Tacitug bkmes bim, tn^ng no distmction be- 

In tbem, and to whicb^ in equal proportiona^ he aecnbes hia 

\0 And yet he himeelf, when he has to mention such thingg^ 

|they happen to be rather e:£traordinar7, seema at timea a tittle 

ny. There are instances of his introducing tbem with a jeet 

lb sounds a jarring nota,^ and onee, even, be confesses that 

Ir are so many marvels remarked, as when there is a tendency 

elieve thorn in advance»* These arc evident proofs of an 

ltd conBiet between his credulity and hia common sense, 

this connection I wish to saj a word on a question whicb has 

been discnescd, but which affords yet another proof of the 

at to which be lets him^If bo swayed by the opinion of 

Irs. How can it be that a man whose religious beliefs were 

ftzy^ should deem it bis duty to handle the Jews and Christiana 

I such severity I He had, moreover, reasons to be favourable 

jiem. We have juat noticed that he speaki sympathetically of 

aanner in whicb the Jews conceive of the divinity and honour 

As to the Christians, he was well aware that they had not 

kre to Home. He telb us himself that a terrible puniahment 

|inHicted upon them, which the public interest did not justify, 

I wbicb was but a gratiiicatian given to the cruelty of one man/ 

bat hearts were wrung with compassion at the spectacle.^ 

I for Jew and Chrietianf Tacitus only gave ear to the common 

iidice^ ; he speaks of them as tbey were spoken of around him, 

I Jews, brought to Eome in great numbers after the triumph of 

Ipey, had very speedily assumed an important position there 

Ise where* Cicero teUs us that in five years they became so 

|eroui and so influentiatf that tbey disturbed the popular 

ablies^ and that an orator who did not want to raise a storm 

ompelled to humour them.^ They formed at Rome a degraded 

In», xv» 7* 

i ther« not « pointed epLgfua in thli pkr&H from ih« Ritlory t * tV« baUtred 
l^fl docfMft of dertiDj profnl<«d tli« Smpin to VetpulAii, «fW It h«d cohm t» 
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population fitted for all occupations. Whilst the men haunted the 
Forum» spreading rumours on behalf of the agitators who paid 
them, the women told fortunes at home;^ the children, dressed 
for the part by their mothers, held out their hands to. the 
passers-by in the groves of Egeria, side by side with the sulphur 
match-sellers, the sailors who worked compassion by showing the 
picture of their shipwreck, and other beggars of the kind.' They 
dwelt beyond the Tiber in those suburbs into which, to use the 
phrase of Tacitus, flowed all things hideous and shameful from 
every part of the world,' and which, no doubt, resembled the 
sordid quarters in which they are huddled at this day in the 
great cities of the East ( All combined, then, what was seen and 
what was heard said, to inspire people already brimming with 
supreme scorn for those Asiatic nations 'bom to bondage,'^ with 
loathing for them. J 

I This was what prejudiced Tacitus against the Jews, much more 
I than their religious beliefs. In attacking them he assents to an 
I opinion generally held around him ; but he assents to it with such 
I virulence, that this serious man seems to lose all sense of proper- 
; tion when he refers to them. He adopts a tone of anger and 
l^ \ spitefulness which is not becoming to the historian. One would 
'\y • i say he cannot And terms strong enough in which to arraign them ; 
I ho strains his vocabulary, he accumulates grievances, without 
I taking any trouble to justify them.' 

i His detestation of the Christians, which is expressed in the 
same tone, clearly appears to have the same source. He does not 
altogether confound them with the Jews, since he denotes them 
by a particular name, knows the founder of the sect, and tells 
us the precise epoch at which it began its existence.' But he 

1 JuTeiul, tL 641 • MartUl, zii. 67. 

* A%%, XT. 44 : fiM ctinda undiqm airoeia €t pudenda €C^/luunL 
4 Cicero, Dtjnnm. ctmnU., 6. 

* Otnui «nnm» diit'-^tuiiiula nnidra, /cKta^prcifeda ad libidinem gtn§-wkO§ 
«incrtiuf eordidiuqH* '^dfUfAelietimA part terviaUiumr-^dtterruna gent, «to. 

* PttopU go OB npeAtlng that, for long, tho Boin*ns oonfiued tho CbrUtUna and 
Uo Jfwt. Tft tbo imperial polioo distinguiahod bttwoon thorn in tho timo of Koro» 
firllviio«taialjtfChrUtt«na,aoitfJowo,ih*tthojwocoporNontod. Baotonino 
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,awa Hhat ttiia ficourge has come out of Judnoa^' and that 
ffifiaa for Mm to condemn thGiu, And so wo find reappearing 
a same violent and unmeasured invectives wbieb he baa lavished 

the Jews : execr^ihilis sttpnstUio . . . /wr JtagiHa invUo$ , * * 
it€S d noinmrriia troitph w€rifGs. Lot ub again romarlc hero that 

proof ift oflbral of all those chargoe ; wo are neither told what 
5 the crimes which have tnadc thorn oxecrahlo, nor for what they 
ve deserved the last eevoritioa One alone of these crimes ia 
licated with any precision; ho ikccu^ee thorn of hating the 
man race, odium generis huTruim, a reproach he has already made 
) Jows : adversftm o^n7t€s <tlim hosttUf (xUum ; and ho addreflsea it to 
3 Christiana only because tboy are Jow8 hy origin* 
It muat then be admitted that Taeitus has more thaa onco 
owed himself to be carried away by the prejudicea of bia time; 
I need ecarccly T»e aurpriscd at it, soc^in^ how the stronge&t and 
tst independent intolfets of their world did not always succeed 
roa'isting them. But ta this any reason for believing that hia 
Igmenta on the Cffisara and Caesar ism wore entirely auggeated to 
n by the pre poaaeas ions and dialikoa of the circloa he frequented 1 
foro afTinning it there ia one question which' must he asked and 
ved. As wfl can only communicate to others what we have 
ourselves I we must first inquire whetbor that society, of which 
ia alleged he waa tho docilo echo, was in yery truth composed 
atubborn fooe of the imperial regime, dctcrminf^d on finding 
thing in the whole history of the Cn^sars but blunders and crimoe» 
oluto partiaana of the ancient government, labouring with all 
nr might to restore it; in a word, if it be possible tlat it fa- 
red Tacitus with the sentiments for which he is censured. 
18 is pretty much what is generally said, but we must leam if it 
nght to say eo. ; 
' uyt in BO many wordi XhtX Uli ft ttew iiipontltioa : Ohri«iia%% j^fniif JbmiiiuM 



CHAPTER IV 

THB POUnOAL OPINIONS OF TACITUS 

Is it trae to lay that Tacitus, who, m wa hare leen, sometimes 
sahmitted to Uie impressions of those about him, was more especi- 
ally indebted to them for his political opinions 1 Was it because 
they were republicans and enemies of the imperial r^me diat he 
himself became sot To believe this it would be necessary, firsts 
to establish that the people around him were republican^ and» 
secondly, that he was so himself. These are two questions which 
we shall now attempt to solve.^ 



The msloontentt at Rome. Were thoy oneinlos of ibo Rmporor or 
of iho Bmplr»? Tho alUmpI to realoro iho Ropiibllo sfttr the 
clfmth of OAlignU, Tho iiotart of iho othor oonaplraoioi. 

The first will not detain us long. Undoubtedly in aristocratic 
society, among the distinguished people of Uome, the malcontents 
were numerous; and it must bo admitted that under Caligula 
or Nero they had some right to be sa Let us also remember that 
—during a period of literary expansion — ^the civil wars burst un- 
expectedly upon that society, given over to what was still a novelty 
— the amenities of fashionable life— and with a capacity for seeing 
and saying alL The revolution which destroyed the Republic 

> I kAfo alTMdytoiidiod oa Umm qvtttioni in ths work tmUU^iL'QppotUim mm» 
IM OfMr«!PSrto,HMholU. BoeiiiTiBstoUiiBtiilrty3rMnUt«»IhofOBOitMDtfaa 
iloBMko; IthsU oeljsM now doftlopsMati, «ipMisUyla whot eoeotrai 
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was not flofficiendy powerful to change habits. After the peace 
people resumed their talk * at dinners and in oompany.' Everything 
had free discussion, but more especially the prince and his relatives. 
As those witty and censorious persons were not^ as a rule, well- 
disposed to him, he could do nothing good or ill in which some 
occasion was not found for finding fault This is what we plainly 
perceive in Tacitus. From the moment that the good actions of 
the rulers, as well as the bad, were indifferently assailed, it was 
natural there should be grumblers under the best princes, just as 
under the most wicked. Four years after Domitian's death, when 
Trajan was toiling with all his might to cure the Empire's diseases, 
the grumbling continued, and Pliny deemed it his duty to remark 
to the Emperor in a solemn harangue : ' Lend not your ear 
to those malignant judgments, those secret murmurs which can 
only do harm to those who pay them heed.' ^ There is no doubt 
then, thatk towards the end, in the aristocratic worTdToir&ome, the 
habit was inveterate of reviling the government of the prince, 

I whoever he might be and whatever he might da 

But it is trite to say that there were recalcitrants under the 
Empire ; they are notoriously always in evidence, and no political 
system is privileged to satisfy every one. What is important is to 
know what their liiteuUons were, and what thoy desired to substi- 
tute for thoHo priuocfl of whom thoy npoku so much evil. In this 
niattor wo muatt not nllow onraolvna tti bo douuivud by ap|)OttriiUoos. 
Ad thciy had over tho numu of thu iinciont Hopublio in thoir months, 
it might be supposed that thoy wore labouring for its restoration. 
But lot us recall that it whh a i>ious usage among tho Romans, \ 
a duty almoBt, to glorify the good old times, and that tho 

I Emperors themselves did not fail to do so, though assuredly 
they hod not the slightest intention of returning to them. If y 
we wish to Icnow' what precisely must be thought of all those 
ostentatious displays of memories and regrets, the facts provide 
enlightenment Conspiracies were very frequent under the early 
C»sars, and the historians who relate them tell us the causes of 
A Pliny, Pcm/tg. 62. 
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^ their inception : it it neirly always hatred of the Emperor, rarely 
Vjiatred of the Empire.^ We scarcely find a single instance of the 
conspirators hokUng oat any promise to restore the old order 
of things; they would not hare failed to do so, had they believed 
that that order retained numerous partisans who might assist them 
in their enterprise. It may rarely happen sometimes, when a 
sudden mutiny breaks out in the legions, that the mutineers, who 
bare not had time to concert their plans, cover themselves with 
the name of the people and Senate and pretend to be working for 
them, pending their discovery of an Emperor.' But, the Emperor 
chosen, there is no longer any question of Senate and people. 

One alone of these conspiracies, that in which Caligula perished, 
was followed by a serious effort to re-establish the Republic ; * and 
even then it appears that those who were its leaders obeyed 
personal motives in the first place, rather than political reasons. 
Their chief, Chasroa, was a tribune of praetorian cohorts, to whom 
the prince had several times commanded tasks which were repul- 
sive to him ; as he executed diem with a sufficiently bad grace, 
Caligula, who was a witty fool, had punished him with biting 
mockeries, which he could not stand. But, whatever may have 
been the original cause of his resentment, he did not wish that 
this time the Empire sEould survive the Emperor. Caligula dead, 
the Senate assembled at the Capitol. The circumstances were 
appalling. Every one still shuddered at the scenes which had just ' 
taken place at the theatre, where the (German soldiers had thrown . 
themselves on the spectators, threatening at random all those 
they could reach, to avenge their prince. The mob howled at the 
Forum, demanding a new Emperor without delay. However, if 
Josephus is to bo believed, the senators dared to resist, and the 
consul Sentius Satuminus even proposed openly to revert to the 

> Tbcitiu «zpUdtl/ •tatw that linot Gmar and Pompty tlM drU wan baf« no 
loBswbadaayotkarmotlTtUiAiiUMdioioeofMSnparor: «twigiw» jwrf i t ttiti d4 
fHmeipmimfmmtUmm{Bui.iL»). 

• ITiilLH. 

• JoMpkw kM twiM ipolNB of Caligiila'f dMtk, ia tha JiwUk AnHfuiUm and 
ia tka JewUk Wmr. II la bm capadaUy la tlia alaataaath book of tlia JiwUk 
aal^ailte tkal ka gifis oviow details aboal Um afttitada of tka Saaale. 
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R6public, For & tnomotit it lcx)k^ ae though this project wore 
going to succeed* Some militar/ tribtinaa^ won over bo doubt 
by Chnsrea, declared for the Senato with their coborta* The very 
populaee/ after &ome resistanec, aeemed disposod to follow them, 
and cheered the aasasaina of Catigiik. But an unoxpected incidfint 
oocuired to change everything in a moment A prstonan who, 
with the mob, waa icouring the rooma of the Falatitie, caught 
sight of a man hidden behind an arras, hia foot alone protruding» 
It was Claudius, the uncle of the late prince, who, convinced that 
they were going to kill him too, threw himeetf on his knees before 
the prffitorian, begging for mercy ; the other, for all reaponBe^ pro- 
claimed him Emperor. At once the soldiera declared for hin^ 
and, early on the morrow, when the senators again aasembled, 
it turned out that all had been settled without them. It was, too, 
their own fault; they had not been sufficiently prompt to act. 
During the night many had reBected^ and, the morning come, the 
leas courageous had left for the country instead of betaking them- 
selves to the Curia. In others ambition had awakened: those 
who could cherish some hop© of being elected Emperor began 
to feel lets ardour for the Republia In vain Cheerea would have 
essayed a last effort ; his soldiers, refusing him a hearing, went 
off to join the troops of Claudius, and what senators remained 
followed in hot haste, each apprehensive that he would he re* 
preached with arriving the last. 

Such a pitiable venture was not calculated to enlist partisans to 
the Republic And so, some years later^ when Furius Camillus 
(a noble republican name) dreamt of ridding the Eomans of 
Claudius, he had not overmuch difficulty in securing attentioii 
from the senators and knights, exasperated by the prince's 
stupidity and cruelty ; hut scarce had he breathed a word to 
the soldiers of 'the government of the Senate and the people,' 
than all forsook him. Fiso's great conspiracy under Nero was 
but a coalition of hatreds agaiDit a prince held in detestation by 
all decent folk. None dreamt for a moment of restoring the 
Republic ; it was a matter of replacing one Emperor by another^ , 
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Lucan himself, who was in the humour for writing the PhanaMa^ 
so full of republican sentiments, made no scruple of risking his life 
to giro a master to Rome, and Tacitus likewise tells us that careful 
precautions were taken not to enlist the consul Vestinus in the 
plot^ 'because it was feared he would be too solicitous for 
liberty.'! 

Accordingly no powerful and homogeneous party formed against 
the desars, with a fixed programme and definite intentions, which 
saw clearly what it wanted and toiled without respite to achieve 
it ; but haphaiard conspiracies, momentary explosions of personal 
hatreds bearing a grudge against the man rather than the regime. 
To understand the reason for this, let us recall what was the 
nature of the Empire. A political party is determined, not only 
by the principles which it professes, but by the character of the 
government which it attacks. Had the Empire been a pure 
monarchy, the opposition would not have failed to be frankly 
republican. It was uncertain and undecided because the Empire 
was so also, and clad an absolute authority in republican externals. 
We may suppose, no doubt, that among these malcontents- there 
were some who were not satisfied wiUi coining fine sayings about 
the old Republic, but who were disposed to attempt some enter- 
prise and risk their lives for her. The others did not go so far, and 
would have been contented with the correction of some excesses 
of authority, some abuses of power. What amply proves that they 
were not irreconcilable enemies of the Empire is that, as a rule, 
they sought in the imperial family for some prince who passed for 
being more liberal than the others, Drusus or Glermanicus, and to 
him transferred all their affection and all their hopes. They said 
that * if he became master, he would restore liberty to the Roman 
people.*' Did that imply that he would abdicate his sovereign 
power, and reduce himself to the office of the magistrate of 
former dayat No one was foolish enough to believe it; but 
liberty, as they understood it^ had nothing of a levelling character. 
It did not exact the root-and-branch suppression of the imperial 

lilMI.X?.M. •ilMl.l.tlL 
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rule ; it was satisfied with some eoaily obtained ^Dee^aione, and 
mdor a priaee wbo was a good oiaiv respectful of the ancient 
nuiitioDs, willing to treat the Senate and great familioB with ftome 
oonsideration, It could get on woll with the prtncipate* Thia wu 
quite the idea of TacitUB, aeoing that^ in a famoufi phrase» he con* 
gpratuktea Nerva ^ on having joined together the iovereign power 
nd liberty*;' which provea that ha did not consider them in- 
compatible, and that thia combination appc&rod to him the ideal 
of & good goycmment. 

It seems to me that it follows from what baa just been stated, \ 
Lhat the society in which Tacitus lived had not the vlewsthatjJ^ 
generally attributed to it, and that it is hard to^lieve that ha | 
thence acg[uircd detestation of the Empire. ( ^ ^ 

. n 

Thft fint flteps of Ti»C]ta« \a hia pobiioftl cftr««r. The proiigi of the 
Empire, Hia opiiiioD« at t:i« mometit of hiv writing thft Diaiogu€ 
qfthe Orni^M, Th« poUUo&l oottcluiioi» of tho Bialogm^ 

This detestation, for that matter, was not heart-felt, and is to be 
ound in none of his writings* Republican, in the sense now 
ittachfKl to the word,^ Tacitus was not at any period of bis life. 
It can first of all be concUided from the good reception given 
m by the Empire on bis entrance into political life, that he waA 
lot then her enemy. Do not let us forget that he not only 
peedily obtained public functions, but that be held them by the 
iirect favour of the princes. He does not hesitate to acknowledge 
b at a time when it might perhaps have bean to his interest to 
:eep it dark. But we have a still more evident indication of bis 
pinions at the time in the &rst writing of his which survivoi to 
IS, the Diahgue &/ (he Or<Uor$, This work, very interesting in 
teelf, is still more so when we think of the author's positioiL I 
ave thought it possible to affirm that, although probably only 

I Agricola. B. 

* Tacituj aliT*^ J Uk«a th« word Tespublim in thla i£0«pUUoa, iod oppMH (I to 
1« imperua gOTftfiuii«ni ; ^uUutquit^m f%i rmf^mUieam tiditrnt {Amm, 1 1>, 
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paUished after the death of Domitiaii, it must have been written 
earlier. Tadtas at that time had just been qunstor or mlfle ; he 
had made a brilliant first appearance at the bar, and no doubt at 
the Senate also; he was in Pliny's phrase 'in the prime of 
renown.' It was to his interest» then, to glorify the orators of his 
age» amongst whom he held a high plaee. But his judgment is 
so resolute, his sincerity so whole-hearted, that he treats them 
sererely, though his severity reacts upon himself. 'The noble 
name of onkmi! he tellSus, ' we no longer dare to give them ; it is 
reserved for those of yore. Ours are called eaiMufict, advocoH^ 
foJbnmL* And it is from no casual and toansitory malady that 
contemporary eloquence suffers ; with whatever splendour it may 
seem to shine, he believes it condemned to an irremediable medio- 
crity, and he states his reasons for it. 

Among the reasons are those which pertain to the bad educa- 
tion which young men receive in their family or with the rhetors, 
and to the unseemly practices which had come to be used at the 
bar. Attention had ahready been called to the latter; they did 
not escape Quintilian's good sense. But Tadtus adds another of 
much greater gravity, which he was the first to mark, which had 
passed unnoticed, or which there was a disposition not to see, and 
upon which we must insist so that all its importance may be 
grasped. 

Literary criticism, for Aristotle and his disciples, was, above all 
else, a branch of philosophy. They treated literature like the 
other products of the mind ; they studied each of its branches by 
itself and detached from all conditions of time and place, seeking 
to investigate its own individual nature, reducing it to its essential 
and unchanging elements, imposing absolute rules on it in accord 
with the laws of pure logic This is what may be called nsthetic 
criticism. To-day we pursue another method; we reinstate the 
great writers in t^eir environment, convinced that most often 
their epoch elucidates their works. This is historical critioiim, 
which we did not invent, but of which we have made bett^ use 
than any did before us. The Ghreeks practised the former esped* 
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^i H am^ to hm !&»( tte BonAttf cu^i & 
ittir, Ib OM << kk l0lt«ilo Lnein 
ki Tkeitiii, tfcat tfc« doqUBM of Ui ti 

iw hkou en tlM aormptH Jn ol pnUie 
«IfefMKi f«£i^^ Tbu ukm nil 
^ «ttf« Bordtj then lo imka tiie lltw^liji» lif ft 
poo its monl Btfttiu» : Tadtoi goes^ fiirtW^ b« 
ew«r ftiid more ptriftHmd idea^ when ^ eofUMCU itj vitk J^tt ; 
olitieal statsoi. I caimot read) mf otie ml^1K<oroe| ^yiiig dooe »o 
Bfore Inm, mi leftit in » ffiumer «o prwte. 1 Hit reflectiDtt m tJ i»t| 
ie decliDe of the graCorkal &n k tli« natiimiod ittCTitaMe cgp r/ 
igotp ee of the egubla limento f ibe Em yit^ pffiiBi tlw Bepuhtk 
leech w&A ma0bnm oi all* Tbe gnretf ^oertioMs affecting tlie 
oe of lutioni were debated at tlie Fonun, is broed day light, 
efore the whole peoflev m parioaetB dfipnutwipi * aai the wmf 
ksleoce of tbeee dmuvMimm aeeas to hki a neeenuj oowEtiott 
)(r the ert of pohlic speahiDg to «itaie He perlecdoti- 'Gnat 
Loqueoce^' he sa js io a oelebm^tcd phrafte^ ' is like the fiaiEie. It 
eeda fuel to fiUBtain 1% moTement to ezdte it, aiid it It 0QI7 in 
liming that it shinea.'* He adds that AQgusCua pacdfied it aa he 
^iiied all elflo, but» as it was made for war, peace waa fital to ii, 
aaiihed from the public place, impiifioued within locked doora, 
Amced to figure no longer save in ahow debatea before reetricted 
idienceo, great eloquence was dead* and, eo long aa the Empire 
adured» it could never be bom again. 

We have here a conclusion which doubtleaa wodd not have been 
* QuiutiHan't taste. He too had written a treatiae^ which we no 
inger poeaees, on the cauaee of the corruption of eloquence. We 
now that he detected many flaw» in that of hie ocutemporarlee, 
at thej were flawa which might cure themaelTei ; for the reform 
' hia time he counted upon the young men who c^ne from hia 
^hool, and in their number he already pointe to some * who foUow 
X the footatepe of the andeuts,' I quite believe also that Plinjt who 
id read the IHahgut of th4 QnsiarM^ since he quotee a sa3dng from 
> 6«iitca, Mpid. 114 i J>mi1 M. 
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it^ oouM not poisibly have ihared all its ideas. Proud as he was 
of his talents, gratified by his suoeesses, he would have found it 
painful to resign himself to a necessary inferiority. Tadtus, on 
the contoary, took his resolution in manly fashion. It is clear that 
without overmuch diflBea]ty he renounced the hope of ever Tying 
with the ancient orators. ILNo one, it would seem, could have had 
more reason than he to regret a state of things so favourable to 
great eloquence, which would undoubtedly have afforded him so 
high a place ; and yet he seems to bear the loss very easily. In 
the picture which he draws of the ancient Republic, he emphasises 
its bad more than its good features — which was almost a novelty — 
he points out the perils of that anarchy ' which fools call freedom.'^ 
' Rome,' he says, ' was wasting away her strength in party conten- 
tions; there was neither peace in the Forum, nor concord in the 
Senate, nor regularity in judgments, nor respect for superiors, nor 
settled limitations of the power of magistrates.' He sees nothing 
there on which to look back with regret, and, all things con- 
sidered, his own epoch appears to him the happier. Affairs are 
better ordered in it ; it is no longer an ignorant mob that -rules, it 
is the wisest, and the sovereignty of one alone assures public 
tranquillity.* He fully accepts the Empire accordingly, and not 
only accepts for himself, but would fain take with him those 
young men, inflamed by school successes, who dream of a great 
future. He does not conceal from them the fact that under the 
Republic their eloquence would have found worthier subject 
matter, and that there they might have attained more brilliant 
political fortunes, but, at the same dme, he points out what those 
fortunes cost, what dangers it was needful to run in order to 
achieve them, and what price Cicero paid for his glory. It is 
best, then, to take one's epoch as one finds it, and adapt oneself to 
it with a good grace. ' Since itjis not possible to obtain at once 
^reat renown and tranquil ease, let each enjoy the ad vanti^o ^es 

A IHaL 40 ftUumma UeiBnHeB ^uam §htU% libeHaUm toeamL 

^wmUiddibirtfU^ttdmipimfiMmmdwMU, (Diat, 41.) Do aot Iti «• tog«k thai 
wi m al tiM period of YtipMiaiu 
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the age in which he liTes without decrying that in which ha 
I not' Here are wisdom and moderation thenmelyei^ And yet 
bthing IB more remote from the conception aome peo^e would 
' ua of Tadtua. 



m 

The political opinions of Taoitna at the death of Domitiaii. The 
Agrieola, What was hie pnrpoie in pnUiihing it? Thepoaition 
he awumed between the parties. 

In truth these words date, in all probability, from a time when 

|acitus was young, favourably regarded by the Emperors, happy 

present, co nfident of the fu tu re; h e had not y et lired^ 

Dugh t£e last three years of Domitian's tyranny. Are we to 

ke it that that ordeal, from which as we have seen he suffered 

^, may have changed his political opinions t This can be • 

at from the lAfe of Agrieola^ the first in date of his historical 

rks, which was published in 98, at the opening of the reign 

' Trajan. 

The Agrieola broaches a somewhat delicate problem, which has 

pen much discussed and solved in various ways : how was Tacitus 

to compose it 1 It seems clear that he had not at first thought 

it. After Domitian's death and the accession of Nerva, he 

^oamt of writing the history of the events of the recent past. 

shake off the apathy of a great many Romans and prevent 

[lem forgetting, he judged it useful to put again before their 

^es the wrongs to which they had submitted and the manner, as 

Eippy as unexpected, in which they had just been deUvored. 

was it that, without actually renouncing his project, he left 

' to busy himself with another work Y 

The oratorical tone prevailing in the Agrieola has led some 

itics to conjecture that it was a kind of laudatio funebriSt^ and 

at Tacitus wrote it in order to render his father-in-law an 

onour of which he may have been deprived at the time of his 

Httbner, Hermes, L^Seiteq, See also the work just published by M. Friedrich 
o, professor at the Unirersitx of Odttingen, entiUed Die 0r%eeM$ek'Bfimieeh4 
Miodfraphie, 
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death. The lame thing was being done at the moment in the 
pablio lecture halls. There eulogies of Domitian's victims were 
in coarse of delivery, and we have seen that Pliny regarded it as 
a duty to be present. But it must be remarked that Agricola 
was not quite in the position of the persons whose funeral orations 
Pliny went to hear. It could not be said that he was one of the 
victims of Domitian,' since he had died in his bed and probably 
of a natural death. All could attend his obsequies^ and we know 
from Tacitus himself that nothing was lacking in the honours 
accorded him.^ Domitian, who no longer dreaded him once he 
was dead, would not have committed the blunder of uselessly 
outraging him by preventing the recital of his eulogy at the 
tribune, as was customary. Only it is possible that this eulogy, 
in which the orator felt constrained by his master's jealousy, may 
not have altogether satisfied Tacitus, and that he may have had a 
mind to re-write it, that he might give Agricola's exploits all the 
l^ory they deserved. 

Filial affection would thus strictly suffice to explain his writing 
this book. And yet when it is read with care, we perceive that 
he must have had another intention still. Had he only wished to 
glorify his father-in-law, it seems as though he would have gone 
to work in a slightly different fashion. Assuredly he sets in 
strong relief his military talents and his great merits as an 
administrator. That was the essential point; but he is singularly 
persistent in applauding certain of his qualities which are not what 
the world, as a rule, puts in the front rank, — sense of proportion, 
prudence, tact, modesty, dislike to vain protestations and barren 
boasts, resignation to the inevitable. It was doubtless fitting to 
remark upon these neutral-coloured virtues: they have their 
value, and had it especially in the epoch at which Agricola lived ; 
but TMitus would not» with a certain affectation, have so extolled 
them, had he not had some reason for it. It is necessary to 
suppose that this cautious wisdom was not universally pleasing, 
and that there were people who treated it as pusillanimity. It is 

^ Ark. 46. 
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eridentl/ br those tlmt Tucltus writea; fao oppoaefi to their 
bluster the oxampld of this upright iiian, who knew when it wAi 
politio to gire w&fi and who skirted obataeles inatejid of shatter* i/p 
ing himself against them. He giros the extremists to underEtaad/ 
t hat it 18 j ASjM4i_dc£)ai.m agaiagt tyranny, now there ii^&ojg&gfif. 
a t/rant and it cau be done without risk; but that erery one 
submitted to it^ they Uke the rest, when there was no means of 
coping with it; and to have the right to address them with perfect 
freedom, he unhesitatingly includes himself among those teiror- 
strieken senators whom Domitiaii made his accompllect, and who 
resigned thomseWes to condemning the victims whom they wore 
powerless to save, ■ Our hands/ ho says, ' our own hands, dragged 
Helviditia to prison/' He means to say, 'When the informer 
Publicius Gortus had thrown himself n[)on him to hale htm to the 
dungeon, where he was to he slaughtered, we allowed him to do 
it None of us, neither myself nor the others» had the courage to 
interpose between the assassin and his victim. Nor, further, did 
we hinder Baebius Massa from shedding Seoecio's blood and from 
laying the burden of it upon us» and it is hardly fitting to assume ~1 
an arrogant attitude to^ay after so machjpygaknees>' To thcee^ J^ 
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violent partisans of the morrow wh<rtalked/bigynd did not spare , 
their adversaries, he responds in the same'tone ; ne^seis np against 
them the pmdent conduct of Agricola, and the actions on which 
he most congratulates him must be precisely those for which the 
others reproached him. What is remarkable is that the Agricala 
waB written whilst the fever following on Domitian's death stiU 
prevailed» It required true courage to compel attention to wprda^ 
orwiadom and moderation in the midst of such violences, Tacitui 
detested Domitian as much as anybody» and has not spared hia 
memory ; hut, in spite of the joy he felt in being delivered from 
him, he was capable of self-command and of not oventeppiBg the 
unds which became the dignity of his nature. His friend Fliny 
iid not follow his estample altogether. He relates, with adorable 
mpUcity, that^ when he saw^ Domitian dead» he judged the 
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oeearioQ good to pnrtue the guilty» to «yenge the riotimt, and, 
incidentally» to make himself conapieuoos (se profarendi^.^ He 
determined, then, to oaiue a aenaation by making a aarpriae attack 
on that Publidus Certna, who has juat been referred ta If he 
waited for aome time before commencing on the affidr, it waa 
becanae he feared that hia Toice might be drowned in the confuaed 
damoura of the first day. When he conaidcred he could produce 
' a greater effect, he aaked the Senate for leaye to proeeoute before 
it the denouncer of Hdridiua. The diMmasion waa Tory animated, 
and the conaul, well aware that auch paasionate wranglings were 
not to the Emperor^a taste, waa eager to adjourn the aitting before 
a decision had been reached. Pliny had not then the sanction he 
requested, but he had obtained what waa his deareat desire : 'he 
had made himaelf conspicuous.' Tadtua, who had juat been consul 
or waa about to becAne ao, was, no doubt, present at this scene ; 
I do not belicTe that he was one of those who, at the dose of the 
fitting, throw themselTCs into Pliny's anna, shaking him by the 
hand, embradng him, OTcrwholming him with plaudits; at leaat 
we do not find hia name figuring among those who took port in 
the dobatc Ho must have remained in his scat, conrinood that 
all this commotion in the void could have no result of utility to 
the Republic. 

Whilst his friends were wearing themselves out in sterile agita* 

tions, he waa preparing two works of entirely contrary character 

and tendency, the Life of Agrieoia and the Hittonf. In the latter, 

which was to relate the crimes of Domitian, he proposed to snatch 

ifromjjgir jgpor soyljL- COwod by ty ra nny ;'^h o ^yiiyjoTon^^^^ \ 

Jothor hand, censures_thej>eo gle 'who have for ^vorjbhe name of] I 

/liberty in their mouth,' and who stir up all sorts of dangers! | 

t witEirat^^fiiSngjihy^ 

lukewarm and padfying^the'extremists. Such is his true attitude : 
he ia a moderate, who at once assails all excesses and takes his 
stand between extreme^ It ia dearly apparent that Agrioola, 
whose lif e he haa taken auch pleaaure in relating, ia for him more 
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than ft Tiotorioiis general and able administrator; he admiree him i 
as much in ciyil life as at the head of armies or provinoes; he is 
the type of what the Soman ought to be under ^ej^oj^n^jnib- 
missive to the Jawsj^BeTOted to nis country,, dpJDg his duty without 
dstentationridert toavoid'exeTfing his master's jealousy and pro» 
Toldng lus^wrath, the foe of root-and-branch opposition and 
fruitless audacities, accepting the necessities which cannot be 
shirked, happy to live under good princes and enduring the bad» 
'as we resign ourselves to storms in awaiting fine weather.'^ 
This example which he holds out to others, it is very probable 
that ho himself made it his business to follow, and that, throu|^ 
his whole life, he took as his rule of conduct the words with which 
he concludes the eulogy of a man who was capable of retaining 
to the end the friendship of Tiberius without ceasing to be honest: 
* Between the resistance which ruins and the servility which 
debases, cannot human wisdom find a course exempt at once from 
ignominy and peril Y'* \^cca.tc»^ut vt^ti^ o.l:> # W p** i ^f 

iy av^.r v1 \ ev i \^ ''^-^ AY ^ 

Tho politionl opInitmH »( Tivoltui iu the Utter part of hU Ufa. 
Whiit ho thiiiki of tho dlfToront fomiH of |{i)vurimionl. Tho saoUnt 
Republic Tho prlnolpsto. Tho domooratio govornmoui. Tho 
srlRtoorooy. Ho ruiigni hlmiolf to tho Kiupiro. 

Let us advance a little further in the life of Tacitus to t|e 
period when he was giving the public his great historical works. 
At that moment his political career was completed, or on the 
point of being so. Ho hod attained to all the dignities which a 
Boman statesman could cxpoot. Can we know the effect produced 
on him by experience of afiairs and the practice of authority Y 
Do we perceive in the History and the AwmIs that time had in 
any way altered his opinions t 

We have seen that he has nowhere left us his profession of 
religious faith; no more has he professed his political faith; he 
disliked bringing himself on the scene. But'^t appears to me that 
i Hid. iv. 74. * Afm, iv. aOi 
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* hif works, when attentiTely read, show that he remained in his 
matority what he was in his youth. - In the fourth book of the 
Anmakf^ which he must hare written towards the second half 
of Trajan's reign, a certain eircumstance leads him to speak of the 
Tarious forms of goTcmment. Like Aristotle and the Greek 
philosophers, he distinguishes three of them. ' In all nations,' ho 
says, 'in all dties^ power belongs to the people, to the great, or to 
a single man.' Then to these three forms he adds a fourth, *that 
whieh is composed of an assorted combination of the others.' By 
this last he means the old Bepublic as it existed at Rome at the 
height of its prosperity. / It was thus, at leasts that it appeared 
to Polybius, when he risited Rome towards the close of the 
Punic wars. According to him all was so well balanced, so per- 
fectly arranged, that no one, not even a Soman, could affirm 
without fear of error, whether the government wore aristocratic, 
democratic, or monarchical ' Merely to consider the power of the 
consuls,' he says, 'one would think oneself in a monarchy; only 
taking account of the authority enjoyed by the Senate, it would 
seem an aristocracy, and any one who should only see the part 
taken in politics by the people would at first be tempted to con- 
^ sider it a democratic State.' And, neyertheless, these diyerse 
elements ended by adapting themselTcs to one another, and 
existed side by side in perfect equilibrium. This definition of the 
Soman constitution appeared very accurate to those who saw it in 
operation, and Cicero reproduced it in his BqmbUe on the very eve 
of the birth of a new regime. * It is to be remarked that'this form 
of government does not inspire Tacitus with the same admiration 
'as Cicero and Polybius. He simply tells us that 'it was more 
easily praised than established, and that, were it established, it 
could not possibly endure.' This terse and dry observation com- 
pletely proves to us that the downfall of the ancient Bepublic did 
not leave Tacitus inconsolable, and that he did not believe in the 
possibility of a return to it. 
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without telling m irhich he prefer^ or what he thiDka ot each. 
Nor doei be infonn ua, at least at thii point, in which of these 
three categoriea be places the prineipatej that is to say^ the^goverm- 
ment under which people were living at the time, Thoae, how- 
ever, who had busineaa every day with this government hawi an 
intoreat in knowing what it really wae, which was jnat what it 
did not wieh to be revealed; it wai ofended at attempts to 
analyse and define it ; it concealed» ao far aa it eonld, ite principle 
and nature. We have here one of those areana imperii^ of which 
Tacitus speaks, which it seemed dangeroua to divulge. To under- 
stand the motives for this kind of obscurity In which the Empire 
Liked to shrink from view, some e3q>lanations are neoassary» and 
it is well to look into things from an earlier period. 

Glad Ciesar had time to accomplish his task, it is likely enough 
that he would have founded a monarchy. In the way in which 
he got himself ofTored the title of king by his friends, people 
believed they saw hie own desire for it; they also saw m the way 
he was forced to decline^ that there was no disposition to aUow 
him to assume it. Augustus was more adroit: he had the royal ! 
authority bestowed on him without the name. He endeavoured | 
to spread the belief that there had been no change whatever at j 
Home, and that the establishment of the sovereigoty might be \ 
roeonoiled with the pr^ervation of the Eepublic, It aeemft to us | 
that this was supposing a most unlikely credulity in the Eomane ; 
but our surprise lessens when we reflect that there wore precodenta 
to facilitate their telf-delusioa. They were woll^coustomed to 
seeing the creation, in times of peril, of extraordinary magiatracies. 
The dictatorship, which concentrated in itself the power of aU the 
other fuQctions of the State, did not have the efifoet of suppressing 
the BepubliCi and the two continued to exist together* True, the 
dictatorship only lasted for a time, and indeed for a very ehort 
time, whilst Augustus fully reckoned on retaining his authority all 
his life, and even hoped to hand it on to his heirs. The problem 
conaieted, than, in disguising so far as possible this continuity 
of power, and in founding heredity without aaying so, Augustus 
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•Qoeeeded in it; he marely had himself granted the temporary 
magiftradee when they were renewed on expiry. Very soon these 
renewab became a simple formality, so much a matter of habit» 
that the diemaalia and the vieemuUia ended by being solely occa- 
sions for solemn feasts. As for heredity, never did the Emperors 
explicitly demand it for their family, it was never expressly 
accorded to them ; bat none the less was it ever for a moment in 
doubt that their son, if they had one, or their nearest relative, or 
he whom they had chosen as successor, should take their place. 
Heredi^ persisted throughout the Empire, unmentioned by name, 
as a practice not as a principle. On the prince's death, his heir 
had himself acknowledged by the Senate and the soldiers, who 
had no inclination to refuse, and this appearance of election 
satisfied the most scrupulous. We may suppose, then, whatever 
surprise it may cause us, that what was uncertain and delusive in 
this system could be taken seriously by many persons. The fact 
is that even if the world does not lack querulous spirits, every- 
where on the look-out for something to grumble at, there are 
many more easygoing folk who only demand pretexts for being 
satisfied. These latter heard tell of pr»tors, of consuls, and of 
tribunes^ and it was not hard to make them believe that, the 
names having remained the same, the things had not changed 
either. By their side were others who could see more clearly, 
but were reluctant to open their ojom. Pliny seems to me to 
represent very well this category of complacent people, willing 
to appear dupes. 'Let us live,' he says, 'under the Bepublic 
of to-day in such a manner as to persuade ourselves that it really 
is a Bepublic ' ; ^ and when he was appointed tribune of the people, 
although he knew very well that another possessed the tribunician 
power, and that he had only been granted an empty titie, he 
succeeded in persuading himself that ' it was something.' ' 

What is more surprising is that» in our own time, the clouds are 
not yet quite dispelled. There are historians, and great historians, 
who stiU allow themselves to be imposed on by appearances, and 
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take words for realties. Bee^ase Tibenai was one day pleaaed 
to remark that 'the Emperor must be the lervant of the Senate,** 
and Nero to invite the Benata to resume its ancient fujictiona,* 
tbey imagine that he really reetored them ; tboy want to make m 
believe that the power belonged at oace to it and the Emperor, 
and they have even invented a word (the Dyarcby) to dew^^nat© 
tbia joint government. But when we look into thingt elo»ely, wa 
soon perceive that If the Senate bad remained a great name, it 
wai merely a name ; that the righta which it inherited from the 
past It never put in practice except at the prince*! defiire and aa 
be deaired; that it only continued to ful£l certain funcdona, 
devolved on it by custom, on condition of watching for the moat 
trivial of the Emperor's fancies and conforming ita decisions to 
them. Is this truly a Dyarchy» thia government» where one part 
does no more than servilely perform what is pltaaing to the 
other 1 In reality indeed it woa the prince who was master^ the 
sole maater ; who in a more or leas direct^ more or less circuitous 
manner, according as be was more or teas audacious, more or lest 
timldf invariably did whatever he wished. Suetonius relates howl 
one day that madman of a Caligula, when be bad invited the two 
ooniuls to dinner, suddenly burst into peak of laughter, staring 
at them the while ; and how on the consuls gaily aaking bim the 
cause of his merry humour, he replied : * I am thinking of bow I 
have hut to make a sign for both you two to have your throats 
eutl^* And assuredly had he wished to to do, no one would 
have atood in bis way; We have hero indeed, I believe, what ia 
called absolute powen *\i^ 

Tasit us had no delusiona in the matt er. Friend of the Senate ^ 
as he was, proud of holding high place therein^ he bad no deaire 
to conceal the extent of its authority. He ia very happy to 
inform ui that at the beginning of the reign of Tiberiua all great 
questions were discussed before it; that it waa requeated to 
Bummon the attendance of the deputies of towna and provinces^ 

* BQ«tosliu, OaiiguU, SS» 
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to hear tbeir oomplainta, to judge their differences. One if oon- 
sdoQi that Tftdtui exalte in relating one of these great scenes. 
' What a grand day 1 ' he exckims with delight.^ But even then 
he is not seU-deceiyed. He knows well that what is left to the 
Senate is bat a phantom of its ancient authority. 'The prince,' 
he sayS| 'abandoning to it the guise of power, kept the reality to 
himseli' The regime under which people lived was not, then,, as 
alleged, a joint gOYornment; it differed in no respect from an 
^actual monarchy ; it was a single man who possessed the supreme 
wer : haud aUa r$ nmama quam n uma ingjeritd. ' 
So here we are again at the three forms of govemment which 
Tacitus has at the outset discriminated : democracy, aristocracy, 
monarchy. [ There are no others, since the principate is included in 
the last, and the old Republic has been eliminated as difficult to 
estabUsh and still more difficult to maintain. * Thus it is between 
these three forms that the choice must be made.) Tacitus has not 
felt it necessary to tell us explicitly for which he declares. He 
was, no doubt^ under the impression that his works sufficiently 
suggested it. 

We can first of all exclude democracy without hesitation. From 
the manner in which he everywhere speaks of the people, it is 
clear that to him it hardly seemed worthy to participate in the 
conduct of public affairs. It had, for that matter, no pretentions 
to itk and its one anxiety, Tacitus tells us, was to get its com 
cheap or for nothing.* However low it might have fallen, the 
people still caused some apprehension to the princes, who carefully 
avoided incurring its ill-humour. I At the first sign of wrath which 
it manifested on hearing of Octavia's exile, Nero hastened to 
give way and take her back.* ) And so a great deal of trouble was 
taken to satisfy it; it was fed and amused; as a rule it asked for 
nothing more. Tadtos had no love for the populace, and it must 
indeed be admitted that the populace he had under his eyes at 

iAmm.Vd.90. • /Mi. It. 88. « JSTM. iv. 88. 
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I BoQie hardly deeerr^ to he lored* He hm drawn marrellotit 

pictures of it ibt times^: hf w&3 perhaps tbo greatest painter of 

mobe who over lired* We must read the description he made in a 

few linea of the battle that raged in the streets of Rome between the 

soldiers of Vespasian and those of Vitellius,* The populace looks 

on as at a spectacle. It applauds tho Tictorfl, it pursues the van* 

quished into tbe retreaU In which they take refuge, to hand them 

over to those who are hunting for them. It fancies itself at the 

oircus or amphitheatre ; It derives amusement from the incidents 

I of the sanguinary strife, forgetting that these are not gladiators 

I slaughtering each other under its ga^e for its good pleasure, bat 

I that it is the fatherland which is being rent asunder by their 

hands, whilst Gaul and Germany are rising in revolt^ and tho 

I Empire is on the brink of dissolution. Assuredly such a people 

I was not one to ple&se Tacitus, and he could not havo greatly 

I regretted its being deprived of the right of voting the laws in ita 

l^^miiia or electing its magistrates at the Field of Mars» nor have 

I made great efforts to restore these rights. 

The severity with which he has treated the people might at first 
I iuggest the impression that he was a partisan ol the aristocratic 
I government^ and this, indeed, U the opinion usually formed of 
I him. But it does not require much looking into his books to sec 
I that he has hardly more respect for the great lords than for the 
I proletariat* At moments he is revolted by the cowardice of the 
I Senate, and he does not hide hie loathing at its eagerness to act as 
I accomplice in all crimes,^ It might even be said that he takes a 
I pleasure In putting it in absurd situations ; when, for example, at 
I the battle of Bedriacumt he describes with perfect frankness its 
I miserable vacillations between Otho and Yitellius, the precautions 
lit takes not to compromise Itself] so long as issues remsin doubt» 
Iful, and, once fortune has declared herself, the zeal with which it 
IcrushsB the vanquished.' But nowhere^ perhaps, has he better 
Ishown his contempt (or that degenerate nobility than in the fine 
I narrative he gives us of the conspiracy of Fiso»* This Piso was a 
1 Mid, m, 83. * Ibid. L 4fi, dfi. * /«4 U. «a. « AtM, sr. 48, 
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Teiy great lord And an acoompliahed man of the world, elegant in 
hii mannerii affable to his dienta, a patron of men of letters, who 
himself wrote yerses, pleaded at the bar, and discoursed before his 
friends. He excelled in all the exercises of the Field of Mars, and 
passed for being the best chess-player of his time, a talent which 
had brought him the friendship of Caligula. For the rest^ ho was 
by no means austere in manners, which gave the finishing touch 
to a popular hero, and, on occasion, mounted the stage to play in 
tragedy. When it became known that he had determined to rid 
the Empire of Nero and take his place, there was a general 
impulse to join in the conspiracy ; even debauchees and milksops, 
who would never have been suspected of such audacity, were to 
be seen whetting daggers and claiming the honour of striking 
the first blow. But this outburst of energy suddenly collapsed 
in the face of peril; fear at once seized on all those who had 
assumed heroical attitudes in advance. Even before being ex- 
amined, they hastened to reveal all the secrets of the plot» 
and to denounce their accomplices. Each of them gave the 
names of his best friends. Luoan informed against his mother. 
Tacitus apparently wished to render this weakness more shame- 
ful by contrasting with it the death of Epicharis. She was 
a woman of light character who had been informed, it is not 
known how, of the conspiracy. To make her speak, she was put 
to the most refined tortures without its being possible to drag 
from her any confession. On the morrow, as they were going to 
recommence and she feared she would no longer have the strength 
to keep silence, she took off a scarf which girt her bosom and 
strangled herself in the litter which was bearing her to the 
tormentor. 'What admirable courage,' says Tacitus, 'in a freed 
slave, in a woman who, doomed to so awful an ordeal, screened by 
her fideli^ people who were strangers, almost unknown to* her, 
whilst freebom men of a stronger sex, Boman knights and sena- 
tors, waited not for tortures to betray in mutual emulation their 
nearest and dearest.* This aceount shows that Tacitus did not 
eharish many illusions on the aristooraqr of his time ; whatever 
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might be hit respoct for the groat name of tbe Seiute, I finnlf 
believe he thought that, were power restored to i% it would not 
invariably perhaps put that power to good use. On the aoeession 
of Yespasinn some senators atteiapted to take the opportunity 
to secure & little more importance (or the Senate. Tacitus, who 
relates this venture, does not appear much in sympathy with it ; 
ho speaks of it coldly, and, while awarding high praise to the 
wisdom and virtues of Helvldius Priscus^ he ascribes to hii 
adversary a very reasonable speech, in which, notably, he makes 
him say» *that we must always remember in what century and 
under what government we live, and that^ tor his part, if he 
admires the past, he adapts himself to the present.' ^ 

To adapt ours elves to o u r timc^ to re tain thej overifflent^der \ 
which we^iveTand, even if wejegret the pajt, to^edi^n ouradvet 
to the present-Uuch was.^we recall, the coDcluaiou of hie first 
work; it is that also of his last works, and, from one. end^ of hii 
life to the other he did not change. The only difference is that at ^ 
the outsets in the Dialogue of ike Oraiors, his resignation had a 
certain ease and vivacity, more spirit and good-humour,- with 
time it grew more morose. The trials he had gone through, the 
doings of men, experience of things, rendered him sadder and lesi 
oonfidenti but thoy also confirmed him in the idea that we must 
not be too exacting and pursue Utopian perfections and consummate 
forms of government He whom the world obeyed at that 
moment was far from faultless, but he at least had the advantage 
of falling in with temporal necessities : it was one reason for being 
satisiied with him. Tacitus said so explioitly on two occasione 
under varying circumstances. The first time, indeed, he puts it in 
the mouth of one of his personages, and the personage is a prince ; 
but he seenia quite to identify himself with the words he ascribes ^ 
to him. He makes Galba say, on adopting Piso^ that he would ^ 
willingly have re-eatablished the Republic^ but that • the vast fabric I 
of the Empire could not stand erect and in equilibrium without §, * 
hand to guide it.'^ Nothing could be truer: the extent of tho 
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Bomin dominion, the diyerrity of the peoplet which it contained, 
the prMsnre of the barbariant on the frontien, made onity of 
command eetentiaL In the other passage he speaks in his own 
name. At the commencement of the Hutorff, in summing up the . 
reign of Augustus, he recalls that 'it was the interest of the public 
peace that led to the concentration of authority in the hand of a 
■ingle man,'^ and he does not add that it was wrong so to do; he 
accordingly accepts the monarchy as Augustus made it^ or, if you 
will,* he resigns himself to it. It was not an ideal goTcmment 
Uke those of which the philosophers paint us enchanting pictures 
in their works. lake all things human it had its qualities and 
defects ; but, in Tirtue of its Tcry defects and by its qualities^ it 
was the only one appropriate to a society of which he says that 
* it can support neithor complete liberty nor complete senritude.' 



What may be laokiDg to the judgment of Taoitiia on the CMsrs. 
Hm he not been too abeorbed in moral oonsideraUont t Hat he not 
oonfined himself too ttriotly to Romet Hm he taken snffioient 
eooonnt of the ooodition of proTinoet and the adminiatration of 
the Empire T Whenee arieee the difference between the ancient 
hietoriaas and thoee of to-day in their rerdiot on the imperial 
i^gimet 

Before closing this long inquiry on the degree of confidence 
which can be accorded to Tacitus, let us recall in a word or two 
the conclusions to which it leads us. It is not merely a question 
of pointing out in his works certain defects in detail : no historical 
book— least of all among the ancients— is exempt from such minor 
errors. We wish to Imow if it were true, as alleged, that he 
calumniated the Cssars. The inquiry is one of importance, for 
in this case the reproaches heaped upon some men reflect on a 
whole political system; in condemning the Emperors we discredit 

• Tmeihu id M ommt k i d, tbtr m$ if^O, mtm kkmU mfm mu YmmM^fhmtt. 
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the Empire. I have endeavoured to make it dear that there was 
nothing, either in the birth of Taoitos, in hit character, in hie 
connections, or, above all, in his opinions, that would necessarily 
have made him an enemy to the princes whose history he wrote^ 
and withheld him from seeing and telling the truth about them. 
What satisfies us that he told it, is that the other historians of the 
time are in agreement with him, and judge them as he did himself. 
It can, then, be afiSrmed, I think, that he kept his promise to speak 
of events and men ' without favour and without hate.' 

I account to myself, however, and would fain have it understood, 
why sound intellects have been mistaken in him, and why, con* 
sidering his honesty and sincerity, he has inspired so much 
distrust. The reason appears to me to be that, if the portrait he 
has drawn of the Cesars be exact so far as it goes, it is not com- 
plete; one whole side has remained in shadow, which, without ' 
slurring over altogether, he illuminates less than the rest; and it 
it this, on the contrary, which presently historians are most 
inclined to put in the light. Thus their judgments differ from his, 
because they do not take the same point of view as that at which 
he stood. There is no formal contradiction here, but a sort of 
misunderstanding which it is possible, I believe, to dissipate. ^^^ 

To be sure of comprehending the reason for the judgments of ^s 
Tacitus, we must not forget the conception of history formed by | 
the ancient and especially the Boman historians. They regarded i 
it as, before all else, a school of morals. Livy expressly says so • *^ 
at the opening of his great work : ' What is most salutary and 
most profitable in the contemplation of the past is the examples and 
lessons which it affords us. With a vividness which impresses all 
eyes, it demonstrates what it is useful we should do in the interest 
of the State and in our own, and, by the representation of bad 
or impious deeds, it instructs us what to avoid.' ^ Sallust is less 
explicit; he is content to say at the beginning of the Juguriha 
that 'the narration of the things of the past is very useful' 
Upon the nature of the services it may render, he does not 

1 Liry, pnf. 
1L 
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enlarge, *{or feer of leeming to glorify his own profession.' Bat 

it is quite plain that^ had he been less retieent, he would have 

I spoken like Livy. Taeitos is as clear as possible. ' The principal 

' merit of history/ he says, ' is to presenre the virtues from oblivion, 

I and to hold out the reprobation of posterity as a terror to 

* I iniquitous words and deeds.' ^ And ekewhere, in a more definite 

- J manner still: 'Few men distinguish by their own lights what is 

\ honest from what is criminal, what is beneficial from what is 

\ hurtful The examples of others form the school for the greatest 

! number.'* 

^ There has been much opposition in our days to this manner of 
eonceiying history. Nothing, however, seems to me more natural. 
From the moment it is agreed that the study of the past has 
another end than the entertainment of the curious, there is a 
tendency to make it serve for the moral education of the present. 
^""Horace's father taught his son good behaviour by pointing out to 
him as an example the humble people of the neighbourhood, and 
Horace appears to have profited well by this method. When 
history is true, that is to say, alive, the events of the past seem as 
though of yesterday, and the ancients become our contemporaries. 
^ Little by little we familiarise ourselves with them ; soon they are 
for us what the neighbours were for Horace, and we apply to our- 
selves the reflections which their life suggests to us. Whether 
we wish it or not we find it hard to refrain from moralising with 
history. I recognise, however, that some discretion should be 
used. An historian too bent on being instructive might be led, 
in order to render his lesson more impressive, to make his good 
people better and his bad people worse than they actually were. 
( It is quite likely that Livy may not have entirely escaped this 
&llaqy. ) The best course is to relate the &cts as precisely as we 
can, and then to leave it to the reader to extract from this actual 
reflection of life the lessons which it seems to suggest. We can 
test assured that he will always derive some lesson. 
These lessons wQl probably vary somewhat in nature. Sinoe 

> ilwi. ill. Sft. ^ • nUL tr. S8. 
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Itorjj by the variety of ita narrationSp affords ua an inBigbt into 
In under all aspects, foUowiDg him even into the iacidenta of hU 
bjoctive life, it (» iDgitimate to aeek in it lor lesBoni in genoml 
araia ; but as it more especially oxbibita him engaged in public 
lair« as cititen and migistrate, it seems natural that it should, 
|fore all else, be political This is what it has apeeially come to 
in our own time. Polities certainly occupy a large place in 
Lcient hietory also, since that history has primarily to relate the 
Vuggles of nations with one another and their internal revolutions ; 
f% this is not the side to which aoeient history of itaelf inclines* 
bon Tacitus layt that *it teaches ui to dUtinguish what ts 
knest from what is criminal, what is beneficial from what is 
artful/ he refers to the instruction it affords for everyday liie; 
Ld he states it still more ej^licitly when be adds that 'it is the 
Ihool for the greatest numl>er/ The Roman historians were^ 
}en, rather moralists than politicians. An exception must not 
made even for Sallust* No doubt a rerolutioniat like him, 
bmpromisod in seditions, diBcreditod by untowanl friendships, 
Jemed hardly destined to become a professor of ethics, and yet 
overflows with morality* Putting aside his virtuous tirades 
his regrets for the post, he hardly gives us more, in drawing 
|ie portrait of Catilina, than the details of his crimes. It is well 
know tbem, but we should prefer to know exactly what he 
bunted on doing, and what form of government he proposed to 
ft tip. When Saltust seta forth tbo causes leading to the decline 
: the Kepublio, he says nothing of tho disappearance of the middle 
faas, he hardly mentions the absorption of the small estates in the 
reat^ or the detestable recruitment of the citizens to «lavery ; but 
I insists upon the love of pleasure» and tbe pride, lusama ei superbia^ 
ad the scourge which seams to him most threatening for the 
Iture is the insatiable desire of self-aggFandixemanl^ avaritia, 
te is certainly not in error, but wo plainly see that it was the 
poral causes d the Homan decadence which impressed him most, 
work is not^ theUt though it has been callad it^ a political^ 
story. 
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That of Taeitoi is more so. ^Side by side with that profusion 
of acttteand profound reflections, of delicate psycholo gicri «lalysee, 
¥^oh displi^ his knowledge of human nature, there are broad 
riews to be fo und in which the statesman is revealed and from 
which the politicians of M ages have profited. It is he — the 
remark has been made — who is most often quoted, even in our 
own days, in the Parliaments where the people's interests are 
being discussed. He h as a perfect acquaintanc e with his country's 
political history ; he has studied the spheres of ^tuTwionajnagis- 
trades; he relates their origin and vicissitudes, and everywhere 
he mingles with general ideas accurate data, which show that he 
has handled public affairs and is not ignorant of their working. 
This is apparent, for instance, in the admirable prologue he has pre- ^ 
fixed to his Hiiiory. He begins by sketching out in two or throe 
chapters an outline of his theme. He is going to narrate one of 
the most awe-inspiring revolutions which Rome has experienced. 
The last of the Cassars having abruptly disappeared, the discovery 
has been made, when a successor is wanted, that thero is no settled 
and defined constitution ; that the State has been living on fictions 
and compromises: *the Empire's secret has been revealed.' No 
longer is authority to be anywhere found; the legions have 
mutinied; the spirit of the provinces has apparently awakened; 
all the machinery which looked so solid has cracked, and we are 
suddenly confronted by the great catastrophe, which, five centuries 
later, is to overwhelm all. One understands the emotion which 
seises on Tacitus at this memory, to which is to be added the 
terror of the gloomy years of Domitian just traversed. In this 
introduction of incomparable grandeur the statesman ahready 
stands revealed; but he displays in still greater measure his 
ordinary gifts as a psychologist and a writer Here are other 
qualities to which we are less accustomed. To enable us to grasp 
the gravity of the situation, he leads us with him throughout the 
Empire in the course of ei^t whole chapters, and puts before ua 
*the eonditioa of Bome, the spirit of the armies, the state of the 
provinces, that of tha whole world, and what portions of that vaat 
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f&ltrio W6 Boufidj what portions diaeaaed/ This ptctnre deHne&ted 
with strokes at once broad And precite, which^ togpther with 
general Burveye, ci>mpriiia« bo many exact details, fio many facts» 
»0 many oommants on the distnbution of the legions and RomeV 
manner of ruling the people», ia something now. vFroperly to 
appreciate it« novelty let ua think of the preamhles of Sallnst^ 
which are mere platitudes. The contrast t*H1I clearly indicate eTen 
thati the commencement of politioal history, that is to say of y 
modem history, h already to be felt at times in Tacitut,^ J ^ 

It was just this which gave him hi» vogue when ho awoke with 
all the others at the Rcnai seance,^ As ho happened to havo 
related, very much in fpite of himself, the inside intrigues of the 
Palatine, the squabbles of mistresses, great lords and freedmcn, 
fighting among themselves for the princess favour, it was deemed 
indispensabJe to know him in order to become an accomplished 
courtier* Never was he more studied, more annotated, more 
expounded than then.' It was in him that statesmen schooled 
themselves; his works were ransacked for lessens in what 
was called polities, that is to say the art of disguising feel- 
ings, of devising dexterous doceptions, of ingeniously beguiling 
ono^s enemies, on occasion one's friends» In the i>etty Italian 
courta Tiberius had eome to be the model affected by those 

1 In thii aeicHption of thi idtU of th« Empire ow rr»tur* U miivliig : TAcittu 
tftyf tiotliiag of tha fitiand«A. It wu oot that thty did D«i hav^ their importAtict In 
lb« rfivoktion to whicli K#ro nuecniubeA, ncir that th« HoTnfttn held them in fimiJI 
McoiiDt* A(igTi»tiM WM ¥«ry cuelut to prcMut ibe Hnftg«t of thn Empirt lo th« 
SfltitU {Su«t<)niai, Cnli^MtOj 2())v If Tiberiuii, vho in aU thingit lJk«d »«:recy, lEep4 
U to Himself, ht showed »o 1(#* »toIicitud« it dealing with tb« fioaneijd qwcttion. 
{Sm lh« Akilfnl mADfisr itt wliich ha tAvad Rome from GnftQciJi] iUHMt«r. An*.,-H* 
17^) Tacitui bu mad a mmandt for hii nciglaet of HnftncM hare, by wb^t ha racounti 
«UtHalatar&Mto the prace^ingii Uiken to ratlit reatitutJon of ib« fit« bnudrad 
cniUlotii whieb K«ro Had Rquaadardd in mad lilianlittaa. (//ut. L *JX^) 

> Tbfl fiMt edition of tbe oomplata wqrki of Twitua wma In 1470 [ but for MTcrml 
jflA» pMt mHoI At» had known m d atxi iliad b im . 1 o the aec^ d half of tb« f ouiteuith 
ceniur? Bocoa^io bad read tba eoocluBtoa of tha Jnnd^ and tha Jiidory and b« 
ImiUted tbam in Kin wofki. (S«e BiKcaceii TaciU bj M. da Kolba^ in tha MttiimgtM 

^ Amebt dft b Qouuiajra b tha prefaca to hit Tacit iia maniiatia fonrfcaeo of ib«aa 
eommflDtari«^ which appearad in lb« coura* of a faw y «tb, and tha anlhot* of vfaieb 
wart netrtj all ItaUaaa» 
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litde Tillage tyrantfl, and their one object in reading the Annab 
was to learn to behave like him. This was a strange distortion 
of the intentions of Tacitus, which did not prevent readers from 
swearing by him alone, and insisting on learning, when reading 
him, what he had no thought of teaching. 

/ For he too, taking him in his work as a whole, and not in a few 
isoUted passages, was in reality a moralist rather than a politician. 
To be convinced of this, we havB but to note what specially 
giatifies him in the history of the past^ the subjects to which 
he feels most attraction, which he treats of heartily and in great 
detail: unfortunately what he slurs over can also be perceived. 
Thence, in fact^ befdl him, along with great beauties, regrettable 
lacnn»; here is one which appears to me to have had grave 
consequences. At the end of the prologue to the history, which I 
have just quoted, Tacitus speaks of the provinces ; and it would 
have been difficult to abstain from saying something on this 
occasion, since the movement that overthrew Noro proceeded 
from a province. But, as a rule, he is little concerned about 
them. It is Rome that attracts him and holds him fast. He 
certainly tells us that ho is revolted by what goes on there, he 
complains that ' nothing is to be beheld but scenes of mourning, 
denunciations, punishments, betrayals of friends by friends, trials 
which have all the same purpose and the same issue ' ; but» what- 
ever indignation these spectacles may cause him, it appears as 
though he cannot tear himself away from them : all the interest of 
his narrative is concentrated upon them. It is grudgingly that he 
resigns himself from time to time to lose sight of the Palatine, to 
follow up the legions when they advance to attack the foe; the 
year at an end, whatever the gravity of the operations in progress, 
he generally interrupts his relation and returns to Bome on New 
Tear's day, to install the consuls who are to give their names to 
the year, and to plunge anew in those court intrigues the vileness 
and monotony of which he deplores. Had he only made a longer 
stay in the provincesi had he only consented to study them from 
at hand and with more attention, it may be that the 
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opinioti he had of Kia era would hare been Blightly modified He 
would have teen that there — that ia to Bay in the greater port 
of the Empire — the manners were simpler, the Ufe less diBBoIute 
than at Rome and in its vicinity, Comiption soemod to decrease 
iQ ratio as the great city was left behind. Italy already was 
worthier, Gaul and Spain better still ; even the least commendable 
proconsuls dispatched thither, Petronius or Vitelliua, improTed in 
that healthier atmoephet^. And not only were the provinces more 
virtuous, they were happier* The catastrophe* which appalled 
Roman society reacted but feebly upon tbem : ' the good princes 
pro6ted the whole world, the bad only burdened their neighbours/ 
Thia saying, as we have alroady eoen, is one of Tacitus ; but it 
is only an observation dropped in paising ; and truly it is not 
enough. Ha ought to have insisted on it further and recurred 
to it more frequently ; ho would have afforded us a better com- 
prehension of how it happens toniay that in the ancient Roman 
provinces, in Gaol, in Spain, in Af rioa^ we come across so many 
monuments erected in all sincerity by private indlviduats and 
mnnicipalities * for the salvation and preacrvation ' of the same 
Emperors against whom conspiracies were being daily hatched at 
Rome* At the same time it would facilitate our solving a problem 
which obsesses ub while we are reading the works of Tacitus, and 
to which^ it seems to me, he has given no adequate response : how 
came it to pasB that the Empire could survive the succession of 
bad Emperors from Tiberius to Vespasian t Evidently it was that 
the provinces did not suflfer so mueh as Rome. Those princes^ 
detestable as they were, and detested by those around them, did 
not govern the provinces badiy. Tiberius and Domitian wero 
even good administrators, who chose intelligent proouratora and 
legates and kept an eye upon them. Under madmen, Ukc 
Caligula and Nero, afairs went on their ordinary course from the 
impulse already received* Borne was a country of tradition where 
good habits bad less chance of falling into disuse. There wore, 
moreover, beneath the groat personages» whom the master's favour 
set one dsy in the front rank, but who did not remain there» 
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inferior officiali whose very humbleness proteoted them from the 
ehftngeable humour of the prince, and who maintained some order 
and oonsirtency through so many vagaries and follies. StaUus 
speaks of a freedman of the imperial house, who was a sort of 
minister of finance (a txUiombus) under seven or eight princes, and 
only suffered a light and brief interval of disfavour at the age of 
eighty under Domitian.^ It was perhaps by the cares of such 
obscure persons, whose names are rarely mentioned by Tacitus, 
that good habits were preserved. Thanks to them, the prudently 
administered provinces remained peaceful and prosperous, whilst 

Rome all was going from bad to worse. Then too the pro- 
vinces were in a position to come generously to her aid, paying 
back with interest what they had received from her; they gave 
her soldiers, officers, magistrates, finjanciers, administrators and 
statesmen, who replaced the worn-out staff of the old political 
world, revived the ancient aristocracy in course of extinction, 
filled the gaps made by the cruelty of the Cflssars, and for three 
centuries checked the ruin of the Empire. 

Thus the Empire, according as she is viewed from Bome or the 
provinces, has not quite the some aspect, and the judgment passed 
on her differs ; whilst the moralist who keeps his eyes fixed on the 
Palatine or the Senate, and sees nothing but the frightful scones 
in progress there, condemns her without pity, the politician, who 
specially studies the way in which she ruled the world, is disposed 
to treat her more favourably. The divergence of their opinions is 
thus to be explained. The standpoint from which they make 
their observations not being the same, each perceives but half 
of the truth ; to restore it to its entirety, it behoves us to bring 
them together and complete them one by the other. 

1 SUtiua. Sih, UL 3. Coniiiiuoas MrriM in the Mm* ofBcM under diffierait 
Brnperon mnit haTe betn leu rare Uimi is rappoted. It was thns that TiUnina 
Ckpito, Pliny's friend, a former military triKnne, was snooessiTely Secretary of 
State {proewnUor ab epidotu) under Domitian, then under Nenra, and under T^i^an. 
Tadtus, absorbed in thoee who play the leading parts— S^anus, Kaero, Tigellinna— 
aoareely ever deigns to speak of what he ealls imUHor poUnHa^ that is of the freed- 
men of the house of the Oesars whom a prlnee inheritod from his predeoeseors with 
aU the rest of his fortune. It was, however, theee men, forgottw and inkaown, who 
v«7 oAea eaniod oa the Impifa. 
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It seemi bo me that in principle Tacitus would not Imve r^fuBed 
to do this. Whatever be his hatred of the Cissars, he does not oon< 
eeal the fact that of themselves, or under the mfiplriLtion of prudent 
counsellore, the/ have doi^e both wise and useful things* Bo haa 
accorded ample justice to the government of Tiberius during the 
first nine yeara^tbose T^>eri\ C<r^m ^mwa temj^ora^^ which Seneca 
regarded as almost a golden age; he mentions with approval some 
good laws, some wise measures, of Claudius, and even of Nero, 
which are still in vigorous operation in his time. It is not^ thcu, 
quite fair to allege that Tacitus and the hiitoriana of his school 
Ignore the good done by Tiberius and his successors j the onlf 
thing is that in their c^padty of moralists they are more inter- 
ested in the crimes committed by those prince^ and leave the 
services they reuderod somewhat too much in the shade. On the 
other hand, the poHticiaiis arc tempted to have eyes only for 
those services, and, without denying their crimosr^only too well 
authenticated and certain— they are involuntarily led to diuw a 
veil over tbem, to whittle them down ; they seeV oirptanations 
and excuses. It is clcar^ w& I have already state^l, that between 
one and other there is no express contradiction or radical opposi- 
tion, and that it is possible to combine them. I eonfesi, howorer, 
that, if a choice must be made, I range myself with those who 
rather incline to Tacitus, He at least has the merit of being 
unwilling to admit that there are any special privileges for heads 
of the State and politicians» that they have a right to more 
indulgence than others^ and that the laws of ordinary moralitj 
are not made for everybody j which is at bottom the tboughty^ 
of those who pardon the Cssars. / 



VI 

The UM mmdn of Tftoliui At the «pooh of the Fr«Doh B«ToIutl<ii, 
M«4&iiie RoUud. Lt Vkux O&tddinr of Cunlllt BettnoiUiai. 

Tacitus was Qot only convinced that his aevority waa juat^ ha 
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eomidered it 6fficaciouB./^He had been impressed still more than 
we hy that aninterrapted series of bad Emperors, and must have 
told himself that ehance was not entirely to blame; so much the 
less so^ sinee some had at the outset appeared to be estimable 
persons, and in the early days had been favourably Judged. It 
might be that they were not altogether depraved by nature and 
ne c e ss a rily oondemned to be what/ they became. In whatever 
position destiny might have put him, Tiberius would never have 
been an amiable man; he had in him the insolent and sullen 
humour of the Appii Claudii, his ancestors, what Cicero called 
agiipietat; but had he been only a senator like the others, it is 
highly probable that he would have ranked among the most 
enlightened and most skilful administrators of his time. By 
taking a little trouble an antiquary and scholar could be made of 
Ckadius; Nero himself, albeit he had only a wisp of a voice, by 
dint of taking lessons from Terpnos, following a severe regimen, 
and laying a dieet of lead on his ohest^^ might have attained the 
reputation of a fairly good singer and merited the applause of 
indulgent hearers. It was the Empire that ruined them; they 
were the first victims of that absolute power with which they 
tyrannised over others ; that sovereign authority, which had once 
permitted all and made them dread all, was truly that which shook 
their whole being and expelled the good instincts of their nature : 
vi danunaiionis eaiumlsus et fnnUaiiu^ Hardly one of those unhappy 
princes resisted it; all the imperial dynasties, those even which 
had begun best, ended badly. The Flavii were dishonoured by 
DomiUan, the Antonines by Commodus, the Severi by Caracalla. 
To eradicate this disease of insanity and inhumanity, to which 
all these families succumbed, Tadtns thought it was first of all 
essential to lay it bare. He has shown with all the vigour of his 
genius what that disease makes of the man it enslaves, and it is 
thus that he has drawn those figures, unfoigettable onoe we have 
beheld theoL 

^ ■rywH, ti wh di mt n ptmU Msp m ^/k i m Mm , (BmUmIis, ifurp^ 90.) 
• Ami vi 48. 
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The le^oTii no doubts was inUnd«d for » oertaio period and m 
oortaiii aocioty. But thk is not to aay that it onlj applioi thaTOto» 
and that othera cannot proSt from it also. It aometlmei happens 
that history repeats itaelf: circumataQces return to what they 
IV ore in the time of Tacitua, and then his narmtiona may reaume 
a fearful reality, Montaigne already porceiTod tho epeeial utility 
of reading them *in & Bick and troubled state of things,* as waa 
that gloomy close of the sixteenth century. * You might say/ be 
tells ua, 'that ho painta iia aiid that he pinches ua*' But it waa^ 
above all, in the evil days of the French Kevolution that he was 
remembered and that his pictures came to life again* Up till 
then Plutarch and Livy had been read by preference ; all the first 
generation had been bred up on them. They put Sparta and Eome 
in fashion, and Inspired their eimple admirers with the idea of 
restoring the France of Louis XV. to the Tirtuoe of the old republics. 
But when dreams were passed by for realities, when party quarrela 
and unbridled hatred a were raging, it was indeed time to discard 
these idylls and leave the Bome of Fabncius and Cato for the 
Rome of the Giesars. Madame Roland had been nourished on 
Plutarch in her youth; it was in him that she Imbibed those 
impressions and ideasi * which/ «he tells us, 'made me republican 
without my dreaming of it/ But with time she changed her 
reading. From Saiiito^P^lagiep where she was Imprisoned, she 
wrote to a friend just a month before mounting the icaf old z * I 
have got a sort of passion for Tacitus ; I am reading him for the 
fourth time in my life with an entirely new relish ; I shall know 
him by heart, I cannot go to bed without havLog enjoyed some 
pages/ We perceive too» more than once, in reading her MemoirM 
that she has him before her or in her mind. When the wild 
din of the street^ which reaches her through the windows of her 
prison, tears her from the memories of the past in which she 
fain would spend her last hours, she dreams of the age of the 
CiDsars> which these scenes recall to her: * Terrible days of the 
reign of Tiberius^ we behold your horrors bom anew I • , . Let 
us flee from this ill-starred epoch, comparable to the reign of 
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Tiberiiu. Lire fw me again» peaoefal momenU of my tender 
jouth!'! 

It is more especially to tbe Vkux Cordelier tbat the name of 
Tadtas remains attached during the Bevolutionary period. 
Gamille Desmoulins had received at the College Louis-le-Grand 
a good classical education. He knew his Latin authors well and 
often quoted them, notably Cicero, for whom, in his capacity as a 
future advocate in the Parliament^ he seemed to profess a particular 
esteem. He had also, no doubt^ read Tacitus and must have 
admired him, but probably with that school admiration which 
leaves the heart cold and is only attached to literary qualities. 
How could the people of that epoch have fidly understood himt 
They were disciples of Jean-Jacques, who believed man good in 
himself and only spoiled by civilisation. Like him they looked 
for the happiness of the world from a return to the state of nature. 
And lo ! on a sudden came terrible events, brutally to upset this 
optimism ; the roar of the human beast was to be heard, unshackled 
from the bonds that cowed it, and given over to its instincts for 
carnage. It was natural, then, that there should be a leaning to 
the writers who had seen it in those violent crises, and had depicted 
the excesses into which it let itself be hurried. I imagine that it 
was at this particular juncture that Camillc Desmoulins must have 
read Tacitus again, and soaked himself in him. He is full of him, 
he knows him by heart like Madame Boland, he quotes him on 
every occasion. He has had no difficulty in perceiving while read- 
ing him that all despotisms are alike, whenocsoever they proceed, 
and that, in castigating the tyranny of the Ctssars, Tacitus is 
depicting to the life that of the mob, which is no better. What 

1 It WAS alflMMt in thU waj that Oarmt, when he wit oMt into prUon, diiooTerad 
SesMa. H« UUi m that whtn b« read him for tho tint time he had difficulty in 
finishing tha reading, bnt thai now he had difllenlty in tearing himaelf from it. 
'Then no longer remained hot one thingfof na to learnt to die. That is practically 
the whole philoeophy of Seneca. ... He has created a philoeophy for these lingering 
agonies to which tyrants at times doom the nations. . . . There is need of a philoeophy 
which shaU taach yon to renounce aU gooda before they are ton from yon, which 
shaU eefor yon from the hnman fmo— which can do no more for yon, and for iHiich 
yon can no longer do anght cr hope anghi— and which prsparss yon lor the i 
when SflfannaslmUooMe to teU yon from Neiot "Dial"' 
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diJfereQca i§ there betwaen the law of majoat^ and the law of 
Auspects, and baa not one caused a;s much blood to flow aa the 
other! Doea the Revolutionary Tribunal proceed b any othor 
faabion than that of the Senate in its bad daya t Neither grant» 
pardon to any one^ ^ny more than either requires proof in order 
to condemn ; the execution loltowa straight upon the acntence. If 
at Paria the Terror has been lolemnly constituted the order <d 
the day, it did not the less reign at RomOp and the lineameuta under 
which Camille DeBmouliua describes it equally befit both countriea. 
'They transformed to Crimea/ be telli ua, 'simple glances, eom- 
paasion^ nay, silence even. It was compulsory to exhibit joy on 
the death of a friend, a kinsman, if one did not wish to run the 
risk of perishing oneself. Under Nero, aevoral, whoae nearest and 
dearest had been put to death, went to olTer thanks to the goda 
for it; they illuminated their houses* It was at least esaentlal to 
wear an air of contentment^ a calm and open countenance, there 
was fear lest fear itself might imply guilt*' The circumstances 
heing so far the same, Gamille Dosmoulina had but to select from 
Tacitaa some well-chosen quotations to arraign his own time. It 
was a convenient means of suggesting what could not be averred. 
Had he openly preached pity to those infuriated beings, he would 
have risked not having a hearing ; they would not have brooked 
open reproach for the Crimea they were said to commiL None 
would have dared to lead them to the plain of Terreaux, blood- 
stained by volleys of grapcBhat, or upon the Place de la E^voluttou; 
but it was possible to unfold before their eyes 'that river of blood» 
that aewer of corruption and filth which flowed perpetually at 
Borne during the reign of the Caaara,^ and in this circuitous 
fashion all eould be said. This was what Camille did in that third 
number of the Viem CmddisT^ which has ao often been quoted aud 
ia a masterpiece of energy and courage. The effeot was prodigious. 
It was snatched up in the streets, the bookseller's shop where it 
waa on sale was besieged, and Camille could boast of haling flashed 
a ray of hope into the overcrowded prisons. But on the other 
band those who had paekBd them thus «ad tueant to emptj 
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them bj death alone» were displeased» and, at Robespierre's 
request^ the third number of the Fieuz Cordelier was burnt at the 
Jacobins. 

CSamille Desmoulins was not intimidated thereby. On the 
contrary he seemed day by day to wax more active and more 
Tident in his desperate struggle. He ceased to veil his invectiyes 
under historical allusions, however transparent they might be; 
he quitted Borne for Paris» and openly denounced the men of his 
time, indicating them by name. Tet he did not altogether desist 
from quoting Tacitus. Up till the end he made him serve to 
counsel clemengr, to defend reason and humanity. In his seventh 
number, which was the kst^ where he sets forth his political 
creed, he summons him again to his aid to prove to his foes^ 
as a supreme contumely, that their inhumanity exceeds that of 
theCasars: 

*I hold that liberty does not require that the corpse of one 
condemned should be beheaded,^ for Tiberius said, *'The sue» 
cession of those of the condemned who have the courage to slay 
themselves shall not be confiscated, and shall remain to their 
family, as a thankoflfering which I make them for having 
spared me the pain of sending them to execution.'* — ^And that 
was Tiberius! 

*1 believe that liberty does not confound the wife or the mother 
of the guilty person with the guilty person himself, for Nero did 
not cast Seneca into solitary confinement; he did not sever him 
from his dear Paulina, and when he learnt that that virtuous 
woman had opened her veins with her husband, he sent off his 
physician post-haste, to lavish on her the ministrations of his art 
and to recall her to life.— And that was Nero !' 

We can understand how these eloquent protestations kindled 
the fury of the Jacobins. It no longer sufficed them on this 
occasion to bum the number which contained them. They 
arraigned the author before the Bevolutionary TUbunal, which 
BMtMitmz aad, kt«, Bs b w piT i% woudtd aad dyfaif, mn mrM la tU 
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Aeot him Btmlght to ihe acfliTold, to teach him to go seiuvhing In 
the aadent histonaos for laafioas of justice and mercy. 

On that day, airteen oenturiefl after hia death, Tadtua found 
realiaed tine id^b which he gives ua of hktory, when he aaaoeiatea 
it with morality, and would make it^ to uae hia own expreasioii, 
the oonaoience of bximanlty. 
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|enW3a the father's book on declamation, despite the Interest it 
[ffords, is little known to tbe public. It has not been tr&nskted 
nto French since 166^, when it was done very badly, and I do 
|iot believe there exists a single version in any foreign language. 

be fact is that it is a difficult task» well calculated to daunt the moat 

[itrepid translator. One of our young professort, M. Barneoque, 
kas bad the courage to undertake it, and the Acad^mie fran^ao 
jiaa judged him sucoesaful by awarding him the more Important 

art of the Jules Janin priie.^ He has had in the first instance 
apply himself to bis author's text, which is very corrupt in 
a manuscripts. He baa profited by the emendations made in 

ennany during the past few years, and he adds bis own. He 
done into lucid French the harsh and obscure I^tin ; be haa 

Dmploted his work by short annotations, clear and full of exact 
Eletails; in short has made Seneca readable for ub, which ia a great 
lervice. We feel in taking him up for the first time that we are 

aerely going to satisfy a curiosity^ and it turns out, when we 
kave finished, that wo have resolved some of the moat mibtle 
problems in the history of ancient letters. Nothing, I believe^ 

dll be easier than to make thia clear. 



Orfttodoal education Amaag Uie Andent Bonuois. Cftto'i rhvlorio. 
Tbe introdtiotioQ of GneL rhotoria ftt Roms, 

Eenan, ia receiving M. de Lessep» at tbe French Academy, 
|>bacrved to him : ' You bare a horror of rhetoric, and you aro 

omooqu»; QuhIot» 190X 
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qoita right; it was, with poetics, the tola error of the Qreeks. 
After echiering masterpieoee they fanded they could ky down 
mlee for their production : profound faUacy 1 There ia no art of 
speaking any more than there is an art of writing. To speak well 
is to think aloud. Oratorical and litenuy success has nerer but 
one cause, absolute sincerity/ 

Benan is in error; there is an art of speaking and an art of 
writing. No doubt, whether we speak or whether we write, 
sincerity is cssentiaL We must nerer say aught but what we 
think, but thinking and saying are not the same thing. Experience 
prores, on the contrary, that it is very rare to succeed at the first 
attempt in exactly expressing what we think, as we think it and 
as we fed it Sometimes speech is too inadequate to interpret 
the thought, sometimes it orershoots the mark in its effort to 
compass it I It is certain that sincerity and conviction are of great 
utility to the speaker, but they do not suffice him. Were it only 
necessary to be convinced of being right to make others share 
our opnion, plaintiffs would have no need to provide themselves 
with an advocate; they would plead their cause better in pei)K>n. 
Bhetoric has been so greatly abused that it is naturally distrusted, 
but it is not condemned to being necessarily an art of misrepre- 
sentation. There is also an art of pi^^senting the truth which 
rendeia4t more persuasive, and this art can be taught like all the 
others. / 

T^HJreeks knew it well, and it was because they did, that they 
invented rhetoric. How it was bom among them, at what epoch, 
in what form, and what character it derived from its origin, is a 
veiy interesting study well fitted to make us understand them; 
but I must not deal with this here.^ I shall confine myself to 
speaking of Bome. 

At Bome, as in all the free cities, speech had great importance. 
It was not, in the earlier days at leasti a literary amateur's diver- 
sion; people did not speak for the sake of speaking, they spoke in 

I Oa thto«il»cttlw tictUwtiriilpiri d$ to Irftflrrtwi jmtm rf MM. Alfttd 
. sad MmtIm <Mnt BMqr bs c 
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ior td act (agere causam, adio). Small solicitude being afectod 

DF atjle^ they did not trouble to write out omtionfi in adv&noo bo 

i to rape&t tbem by he&vU ETeti In tho time of Cicero there waj 

|urprifie at Eortenaiui having done ao when he defended Meeaalla.^ 

he case concluded, tbej thought no more of it, and it wae only 

omewbat later that they bad the idea of rewriting the speecb 

Iter its delivery, either for the instruction of those who had not 

beard it^ or to preserve ita memory for poBtenty» 

It was not, however, possible that with time there should not be 

tendency to make certain refloetions and observationt upon ttie 

arvellous eflfecte produced by «peech, to be noticed in the public 

ssemblies. It was perceived from the first that, as a rule, the 

brators did not at once succeed, and that several, whose first 

appearance had been very commonplace, later secured a hearing 

ad applause* It was naturally concluded that some sort of 

Jipprenticeship was not unprofiublep that one could be trained for 

iblio speaking a^ for other things, and probably by the same 

aethods, that is to say by practice and precept. A kind of special 

lucation was therefore devised for the use of those who aimed 

|kt a political career* Tacitus tolls us that the young man who 

rished to learn public speaking was taken by his father or one of 

is relatives, when he had completed hit elementary studies, to 

ame orator of renown, whose house he regtilarly visited and ta 

vhom he listened when he spoke to the people or before the judges, 

I thus learning war upon tho field of battle'; and this appears ta 

Cacitus much better than going and shutting oneself up in the 

l^hetoric schools as was usual in his time*' Later, when young 

aeu, formed by this discipline, had become orators in their turu, 

rhen they defended tiieir clients in the courts, when they spoke 

|bt the Forum and the Senate, other reflections must have ooourrid 

their minds. It was not hard to realise that there were certain 

ays of treating the public and leading it to its sentiments, and 

?hen the situation seemed the same^ they had no hesitation in 

^vailing themselves of those with which they bad succeeded on 
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pnriciia ooeadon. There was, then, no orator who did not 
hare hit methodfi that is to say hit rhetoric ; only in primitiye 
tioies eaeh had his omii which he had not learnt at school bat 
•Tohred for his own particular use. CaUs who in this matter 
most have had more experience than any one else» having so often 
been accuser and acoosed, conceiTcd the idea of communicating to 
others the observations he had made for his own benefit That 
singular man, who had taken on himself to be the tenacious 
defender of the past, was in reality an innovator, and, at times, 
Anticipated the future. One might almost say that that peasant 
had the temperament of a man of letters or a journalist Nothing 
picued him more than addressing the public, and just as he had 
confided to it his hygiene and medicine, he also acquainted it with 
his rhetoria Of his little work, the first written in Latin on the 
iubject|> there survive to us but two phrases, yet, according to 

(a commentator's saying, these are two divine phrases. The first 
is the famous definition of an orator repeated by the whole of 
antiquity, ttr homu diemdi perUus ; the other is not less fine, not 
lass profound, and inspired Boileau and F^nelon: 'Orasp your 
^ subject well,' he says, *and the words shall follow, rem ime^ v&iha 

About the same time, as relations grew more intimate between 

_ Bome and Greece, the Bomans commenced their acquaintance 

with Greek rhetoric and rhetors.* Probably it was the Gracchi 

who introduced them at Bome ; as they addressed themselves to 

the popular passions, they must have been on the look-out for all 

that could give eloquence more power. Tiberius had been brought 

up by Diophanes of Mitylene, and Caius was censured for having 

ncouFM to the advice and talents of Menelaus of Marathus and 

certain others.* So long as the Ghreek rhetors remained in the 

of great lords, there was scarce any means of molesting 

Bat when they wanted to establish themselves in the d^, 

> Qiistilka, UL 1, It. 

• 8tt fcr liuflMr dMO» tlit iHt7 oa tbt «iBtrodaetfoB sf OffMk BMorie st 
|0M' ia tbt IMMfw iVrnt 
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and open telioola, It was forbiddon tbotn. They were bruUlly 
expelled a ^t time in tbe oompany of the philosophers,^ Sdveoty 
years later a no leas rigorous edict was promulgated by the consore, 
Liciniua Crassus and Domitius Ahenobarbua^ two very important 
persons, to ptabibit tbe teaching of rhetoric in Latin. But all 
theae attempts at repression were vain* Nothing could rebuff 
these ' little GreeVi ' who returned unobtnisively and in greater 
numbers after being put to the door; no one CTcr scored over 
their pliancy and persistency. It was just from the edict of the 
censors that the final triumph of rhetoric dated. Up to the time 
of Sylla the teachers were all freedmen and alieni, 'to such an 
extent^' says an author, * that it seemed shameful to teaeb what 
it was honourable to learn/ At this juncture a Bom&n knight^ 
PlotiuB Gallus, opened a school and taught there in Latin, though 
it had just been forbidden. Pupils ilockod to this school» and 
they attended it more especially to exercise themselves in 
'declaiming/ that is to eay in treating «ubjecta resembling actual 
causee pleaded before the courts. From the first day 'declamation ' 
obtained the highest succeas at Roma*' Even out of the school it 
was the fashion, and great personages did not disdain to practise 
it. When Pompey learns that Caesar is preparing to attack him, 
he applies himself to rehearaing declamation at home, so as to 
qualify himself for the Btruggle, as though the battle were to be 
fought in the Senate. It was considered in the sequel that he 
had done better to muster the legions. On the return from 
Pharsalia» Cicero, who no longer had anything to do, aasembled 
in his home certain of Ceesar^s officers^ Eirtius and DoUbella, 
whom the war had withdrawn from rhetoric, and who were 
anxiouB to recover It. They were, he said, his big echolan, and 
he made them declaim under his direction^ Cioem always loved 

^ SuetonliiBf De gramm^. d rhet. 26. 

> It muirl b« denrly imdentood tk&t thii void dsdhnaliim U «oo«pt«d hen In tht 
MAM of oTitoricil «^arcuM which It htd ftt Rom»» ^nd tl^At it muit i^ot b« ^^vtk the 
ilgnl ^dAtian of tri t« And «to phbt [g i p««ch wh Jdi li hM Kmong ourf«lTo«. K«T«rth«lM4 
vnoQg the RomiOf It wm «ometlnifi tak«ii tu & dftrog^tory idaBai. Thlj intanUoii 
Is Biu-k»df lor i&ftu]««, \a th« ftmoiu Tmo of Jur«ad t mtp%eniphctat Hdidamaiio 
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young men even when they had the fulings of youth, and he 
Mked nothing better than to foiget hia age in their eompany. 
Thoae who had to get their own baok for the hardahipa of the 
war, led a joyoua life. Cicero required no great pressing to join 
in their plearares. 'I teach them the art of speaking well,' he 
said, 'they are my masters in the art of dining well/ 

It was therefore towards the close of the Republic and at the 
opening of the reign of Augustus, that declamation acquired at 
Bome the importanoe it retained until the last days of the 



n 

Deekmatloo at Rome. TThe laooeti it obtained thore. Ths 
doolaMitiom of the pupils. The deeUmatioiii of the mteten. 

We find, then, rhetoric installed at Bome, where it very 
speedily acclimatised itself. The Bomans were not inyentors, 
they took their whole literature from Oreece; but what they 
imitated they turned to their own uses and stamped with their 
impression. They accordingly preserved all through a certain 
originality, and nerer ceased to be themselres. How did they 
arrire at the teaching of eloquence t 
y The art of speaking can be taught in two ways : by theory and 
~\/ practice^ The Oreeks seem to hare preferred tbeoiy. Predisposed 
abore all else to speculation, always in quest of the reason of 
things, more for the sake of the quest than for the knowledge to 
be gained, they turned rhetoric into a complicated science, inyolyed 
and learned, which contained many profound and ingenious obser- 
vations, but also many fine-spun theories and idle diversions, in 
which certain problems are stated and discussed which are not 
worth solution. This science the Romans did not neglect. Amongst 
them it was studied by eminent^ masters, Cicero, Qnintilian, and 
many others whose works are loet. Nevertheless they sometimes 
criticised it with severi^. The author of the Bhdfmc io JS&nwmiiM^ 
who prides himsdf oo being a aealous patriot» detects in it maiqr 



^ 
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futilities and much twaddle, and say a bo in plain tsrmM,^ Qdntiliaii, 
with mare consideratioOf aUa inetnuatea tkia^ when, after having 
respectfully rohearted the diriBionaf aubdinsionB and defimtioaa of 
the Greek rhetoricians^ Roman common aonse reauming the upper 
hand, he aaks his reader's pardon ' for having been more prolix 
than was necessary/* lit ia evident then, that^ while ^ring 
a large place to theoreticarinslruetion, the Roman matters did not 
conceal from tbomseJvea its defects ; they con lidered that the moat 
e^cient method to accustom young men to public «peaking wae 
to make them speak, and with this there was univeraal agreements 
From the outset practical oxerciaea were the popular thin^Thoae 
who first opened achoola gave their pupila what they d£lled tlmses 
to deal with» that is to say general questions such ea these : it il 
better to marry or remain a bachelor t which is preferable — to 
live in the country or the town t should we take part in public 
afairs or only mind our own business f A little later the them 
were replaced by €au$es, which signified, no doubt^ that the aubjecte 
treated at the school resembled those pleaded before the judges; ^ 
then, all at once» there was no longer any queatton of ihaa ^^yA 
camm ; and we are told of sviosorim^ of amirmmnkB, and the scholastic 
exerciae by which children are trained to apeak aaaumes the name 
of declaTnaiht which in this sense is new** If a need were felt of 
changing the name, it was probably because the thing also bad 
changed, but no one informs us in what the change eonaisted, and 
it is impoesible to determine it lor certauL* We can only con- 
jecture that it moat haye been of iomo importance^ and that it was 
of a nature entirely to satisfy the public^ liiioe its saooeaa wia ao 
rapid and so complete. 

1 JUul. ad Htr. L 1. 

• Qnintilian, Ui. 2, 21. 

* In the JtAeforio <0 J7w«im«M(iiL 11, 20; 12, 30) it if UMd la tks iniewyQk 
it hM k«pt among ns of a conne of elocution. It raaUj tetms that it was ia Iha 
time of Cicero's yonth that it acquired its new signiiioation (Untf «f, 90). 

< Declamation was practised thus in the Greek schools, bat Ssneca seems to saj 
that it was not of the same fashion as at Bome. Declamation at Bone mnit hava 
taken a new and more Roman character. What appareatlj pievis this Is thai all 
the words denoting the eseroises are Latin. 
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Fsthen of families «nd young men were eepedally delighted 
with it What Qointilian telb na of the fathers of that period 
shows that they much resembled those of UKJay.^ They thought 
highly of their children, they detected wit in all their sallies, they 
repeated their funny sayings, they admired their prattle, and, as 
they were never tired of listening to them, they wished the master 
to give them opportunities of securing a hearing. They insisted 
accordingly on their being made to declaim as often as possible, 
and took no interest in the recitals save when their sons were to 
hold forth; the rest was indifferent to them. It was thus that 
declamation ended by absorbing nearly the whole of the pupils' 
time at school 

When the pupil arrives at the rhetor's about the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, he has come from the hands of the grammarian, who 
has taught him to the best of his ability all usually learnt with us 
up to the dose of the second class. Latterly he has been prepared 
for the instruction which the rhetor is to give him, and which is 
regarded as the crown of studies. He impatiently looks forward 
to being really put to rhetoric, and especially to his having to 
declaim. Only think that, upon the day when he takes part 
in this exercise, he will be, instead of a pupil, an orator who is 
heard and applauded. Amid the excitement of the youthful 
audience the master gives out the theme for the declamation; 
then, having announced it, he explains it. He points out what is 
its nature, of what developments it is susceptible, if it be necessary 
to bring the protagonists themselves on the scene and suppose 
them defending their own interests, or if it be preferable to keep 
them at arm's-length, and give them an advocate; he indicates 
the dangers to be avoided, and the principal arguments to be 
employed. This preliminary portion, called Mrmo^ is the actual 
lesson given by the instructor, and Quintilian insists on his attach- 
ing great importance to it* Then the pupil's part begins. He 

1 QolBtfliaai. 0. 4, Ifi. 

I OBjatflka, tU. 1, 14. la wluit la cdhd ihi% LiUU DtdtmaHtm$ i^ QmtmUHmm, 
vikkk ara Mi by him, w% huf rmj tfukm «nrnptoa of tlit 
SM^Mtiaaj.tlMWHlK 
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ttjs deckmatiofi, be wni«s it out, then re^di it to hit 
r, who eorrecU it phtn»^ hj phnm. Thu done, be learm it 
if hmrt md rectt^t it witk ihe iotc»iAtaoiia ftad gesturei Unght 
him. Tbex) Cwioe over lie npeftlt ii| oaoe iMted, oDce stajiding 
bef ora Ilii m^tar «nd sdtooUeUoirt ; Jnveo^ 1im somo roAsoii to 
MAf tk^X this eyitesi, to «bielt Uie eliiA li «ubmittad, ia wdl 
«(kpted to give It a lurfett of eloquence.^ Bat care is taken to 
let DOthiag of tbis be «eeii ; tba^t wmld abow a lack of politeDea% 
of tact, of what li called witb Blight exaggenitioo hv^nan^iai, iK>t to 
admire an orator m^ng his £f%t Appearance. Moreover, tbeae 
yoang people are well awar^ that indolgeaoe it recipnx^ «ad 
that he wbom the/ applaud will repay what thej have done for 
him when they deeUutn in tbeir tunL And so, at the first slightly 
brilliant phrase which tbeir schoolfeUow uttarsi the young audi- 
ence rises ; they leave tbeir seats, stamp on the floor, cheer— it ii 
a regular deUrium.^ Let tis imagine such scenes^ taking place in 
excited and cliLmorous classes^ sometimes numbering over two 
hundred puplla. The beginner retiree, intosdcated with pride, and 
when, on his return borne, he has received the congratulatkma of 
his enthusiastic family, be can believe himself a Cicero already. 

All it not at an end ; after the tiiumpb of the pupil comes the 
triumph of the master* He has the desk, behind which he usually 
stands^ removed^ and, resuming the subject just treated by his 
studenta, he gives an amended version. This is a treat for the 
class to hear, and so keen a pleasure does it take that it wonders 
if it be not a crime to debar others from its enjoyment. Thus 
must have occurred the idea of opening the school door on the 
days when the rhetor was to apeak, and letting all who wished to 
hear him enter. 

They came in crowds. The society of the time, more ensmoured 

1 It U, uyi JuTttuO, to nbinli tli« profMfiir* «nd pnpUa to t dt«t of p«nj«tenaT 
npeftted c*bb»g« i OeddU mitertu crambe repeiUa moffiairoi (TiL 1&4). 

V QulzttiiUa, ii 2, 1 pr(mv aique tvadncti ad onuvm eiaunUam mim stWffUkni 
motie», i«d ttiam ^cewrunt ei ewm indUcoru exs^diiUi<m« c^mdamanL Verriiu 
FltociUt to afoit« ttm m«r« «cua]«Uaii in tufl pupilj, thoogbt of iiukiiig them com* 
poM li miilt«zi«om«l y, «ad aIlotti]ig them r^tn booki u priui. (Snat , Ih gramm. 11 4 
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tliaa erer of letten, and lomewliat detaohed from politics, found 
in these literary solemnities a relaxation it required. The most 
iUostrioos orators, Messalla, Pollio, the Emperor himself with his 
great ministers, Agrippa and Mteeenas, patronised them by their 
presenoe. The school was packed on a day when a famous master 
like Porcins Latro <»* Albucius Silus or GkJlio was to hold forth. 
The ingenious reflections, the pointed phrases, the unexpected 
similes, the yerbal sparkle, all the artificial flowers with which they 
decked out their discourses, were hailed with cries of enthusiasm. 
Nothing else was talked about next day in the fashionable and 
litenuy circles of Bome. Opinions were often very widely divided ; 
there were jealous rirals who pitilessly turned to ridicule the expres- 
sions which the orator had used and which had been applauded the 
day before. Others, more audadous still, dared to re-fashion the 
theme treated, so as to prove they had more talent than he. The 
admirers, on the odier hand, were inexhaustible in praise. They 
repeated the fine passages they had remembered, and which, on 
occasion, they used on their own account However, despite the 
stir caused by these declamations when they had just been freshly 
heard, it was to be feared that nothing would survive of them in 
time po come. They must often have been impromptu. At other 
times orators, to use Latro's phrase, wrote them in their head, but 
none of them ever dreamt of publishing their orations. Thus all 
the rhetors, who were, after all, men of talent and in their time 
enjoyed hi^ renown, seriously risked total oblivion; and in fact^ 
some years after their death, we are told that nothing authentic 
of them has survived.^ 

I^ however, we have preserved certain details about them and 
•ome fragments of their discourses, we owe it to a chance which it 
win not be unprofitable to relate. 

Cbalrva L prat a. 
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Sencica Ih* U%h^*% book oa d«cUm»Uo>ii. WbM it oanUini, 

Towarda tho cl<M« of the reign of Tiberiiw the family of the 
AnnaQi Benec» held an unportant position in Boman eoctetf . It 
ti known to have been Spanish by birth and sprang from Cordovft. 
Tho father bad oome to Eome whilst etill young, probably for the 
purpose of attending the lessonn of orators of renown ; he returned 
thither when he had chUdren and wished to devote himself to 
their education and fortunes; towards the end of hia life ho 
appears to have settled there. He was a «ensihle, inl;eUeotnal 
man, a great friend of letters, and passionately Eaznan, despite hie 
provincial origin. None the loss be was quite a son of the «oil ; 
the Spanish tomperamenty which we reoogmee In his eon the 
philoeopher, and still more in tbe author of the Phamdia, hk 
grandson, is manifested in him by bluntneas, exaggerations^ strong 
ooDvietioQ% and violence. It is probable that he had a veiy w&nn 
affection for his friends, bub it is oertain that he had an active 
detestation for bis foes. He treate those who do not share hie 
views very ill ; without mincing matters, he calls them fools and 
madmen, and decides * that good sense is to be avenged by cudgel 
blows on their back&'^ 

In bis family he cannot have always been very easy-going. He 
insisted that his wife Helvia should live after the manner of the 
matrons of old, be confined her to the household cares, and would 
not allow her to acquire a literary and philosophical polish, like so 
many other society ladies. He was very fond of bis three eonSp 
to whom be had given a brilliant education^ and who were all 
highly distbguished men. He was proud of them, and, like 
every one else, believed them destined for a great future, which 
did not prevent him from addressing them on oocaaion with eome 
harshnesa. It is quite clear that between him and them Ihera 
must have been a lack of sympathy. The ions wished to be ] 
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of their time. They did not wholeheartedly eondemn the new 
faahione of speeking and writing; they did not keep their eyes 
obitinately riveted on the past, they had ooniidenoe in the fatore, 
they thought that humanity must needs perfect itself with age. 
Was not one of them the first of the andent philosophers preoiBely 
to formulate the theoiy of progress t The old man, on the con- 
trary, was morose and dejected ; he proclaimed that all was going 
worse than in former days, and that 'it is a law, fatal and immut- 
able, that human things which have attained their senith relapse 
to the lowest depths with greater swiftness than they mounted.' 
It is permissible to suppose that^ between people professing 
opinions so antagonistic, arguments must have been very frequent. 
To convince his sons the father launched out in eulogies of the 
past, and among the comparisons he drew with the present, he no 
doubt recalled that that epoch was the most brilliant epoch of 
Boman oratory ; he spoke of those great rhetors, known only by 
name, he quoted the finest passages of their discourses which he 
had retained, and which no longer survived save in his head. 
Since he had heard them more than half a century had elapsed, 
but he had not forgotten them. In a time when memoiy had 
been brought to the pitch of an art taught in the schools, that of 
Seneca was of the nature of a miradc * He retained two thousand 
names, repeated them in the order in which they had been stated* 
He repeated more than two hundred verses which he had just 
heard, beginning with the last' His children, who took great 
pleasure in listening to him, begged him to collect all these 
reminiscences, so as to prevent them from being lost. He did not 
require much entreaty, for, as he confesses with a good grace, *it 
was not unpleasbg to him to become young once more and return 
to school' Thus was composed the interesting book, in which the 
rhetors of the first century live again for us. 

It does not contain their whole discourses ; Seneca's memory, 
marvellous as it might bey would probably not have suflb)ed 
to retain them ia their entire^. He is content to quote from 
phrases, passageSf ^ nd sometimes complete dwmfflftrations 
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wbicb hAVQ impresfiod Bim. The title bome by the book to t3M 
manOBcnpto (Orafonim d rhetmum g^ni^imf divisicmes^ colon») indi- 
catea what the author irfgbed to do. Be bas been anxlout in the 
£i«t place U> record the brilliaat apophtbegma {s£7Umim\ for which 
there waa so decided a taate; they were then what was ino«t 
applauded and lea*t forgotten. The plan of the discourse <imm) 
bad also much importance ; there was an effort to infuse in it as 
much Ingenuity and craft aa possible. Frfnelon cenmirea ihe 
preachere of bii age with the same failing. The aignifieance of 
the word mhres ia wider» and it ia more difficult to define. Genei^ 
ally speaking, it denotes the manner in which tbe orator iind«r- 
etanda the cause he ia to plead and tbe constructTOU he puts upon 
it, bis manner of presenting the incidentflt tbe attitude be ascnbet 
to his eharactera A father complains that his eon refuaea to 
support binif and arraigns bim before tbe courta ; but is he to 
appear there eiaspeiated, big with threats, armed with the law 
and demanding its rigorous enforcement I or moumful, bewailing, 
ashamed of being reduced to the extremity of dragging bim to 
justice 1 — between these two whun a choice may be made* Som&- 
timea tbe word has a atill more definite meaning ; it ia applied to 
some incident Invented to give more interest to the cause or make 
it easier to defend. A father, who is convinced that one of hla 
sons intends to assaaainatc bim, orders the other to put bim to 
death. Tbe latter hesitates and ia content to throw his brethep 
into a boat and abandon bim to the billows. Later, when he ia 
prosecuted by bia father for the crime of diaobodience, he relatea, 
in bis own defence» that» when he waa dragging the unbappy 
wretcb to the soa to throw bim in, he happened to pass by hit 
motber^s tomb and believed be heard a voice issuing from it which 
forbade him to obey. Here we have quite a dramatic cofetir, 
leading to tbe grandest efTeots. It is not hard to underttand tbe 
importance wbicb dolours acquired in the school^ they were an 
element of novelty and originality which rejuvenated themes out- 
worn* In them young imaginations gave the reins to their fancy, 
and they supplied tbe people of culture with a chance of eeeuring 
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Ihflm immediate recognition and applaaae; a new and happy 
tdom was a da/s divenion for Borne. 

Seneca's work contains ten books of con^rMwriMs, that is to say 
elTil eanses^ like those pleaded before the judges, and WMmm^ the 
snlgeots of which were taken from history, and which resembled 
the French and Latm disooorses which were given, and are still 
sometimes given, in our rhetoric classes.^ A portion of the work 
is nnfortonately losti bat what has been preserved suflb)es to give 
OS an idea of the rest 

IV 

TIm eo wl re ixni ei. Ths roMon for thsir taooMi. Ths inTeatioii of 
mibjooUi Thour monotony. TIm means omployod to Tsry them. 

It was the omlrvMrsjf which in the ancient schools most inter* 
ested pnpils and masters, and the reason is easy to divine. 
Antiquity always preferred judicial eloquence to other forms. 
Moreover, all those who pursued the courses of the rhetors were 
one day summoned to plead before the courts, whilst very few 
of them arrived at the Senate. It was natural, then, that they 
should more especially be drilled in what it was incumbent on 
them to da The idea must have occurred from the first to 
approximate to reality by reproducing at the school such cases 
pleaded before the judges as had made a sensation and lent them- 
selves to fine flights of eloquence ; this in order to be lees remote 
from reality. 

At the time when Borne was entirely absorbed in Mile's trial, 
Brutos took it into his head to rewrite the speech which Cicero 
had just delivered for the defence, but which had not saved the 
accused; but he gave it a very different tone. Cicero had 
attempted to prove that Milo was not the aggressor ; Brutus, on 
the contrary, admits without any evasion, that he lay in wait on 
the road for Clodius with the intention of killing him, and he con- 
gratulates him on having had the oourage to rid the Bepublic 

I Let « mike e point of eaployfais this woid « Aoteiie ekm » ; tt Is foon to be 
~ iJei|onlijtheter«iiitelem.' 
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of one of her deadliest enemies. The people wbom lie aaaembled 
that day to hear hia controversy might have divined in the orator 
the future assassin of the tyrant. At the beginning of Nero't 
reign there befell a tragic incident related by Tacitus, A tribune 
of the people^ Ootavius Sagitta, was the lover of a married 
woman called Pontia. He had persuaded ber to separate from her 
husband and made a pmmijse to marry her; but, once free* 
Pontia shilly-shallied in the hope of a wealthier match, and 
ended by breaking bor word» Octaviua, driven to despair, re- 
mouBtrated» threatened, protested his lost reputation» his erbauated 
fortune* Ever repulsed, he begs as a solace for a kat night, the 
sweetness of which will reatore him hia empire over his senses* 
The night is fijced, Ootavius cornea to the meeting with a dagger 
under his toga. We know all that wrath and love inspire-^ 
quarrels, prayers, reproaches, reconciliations : pleasure aUo has in 
the darkness its privileged moments of indulgence. Of a sudden, 
seized with & fury unlooked for by Ponda^ Octavius stabs her with 
his poniard. On Poatia'a maid-servant flying to the spot he di»- 
posos of her with another blow, and mahea from the chamber.^ 
Sagitta was not prosecuted forthwith ; he was a magistrate and 
inviolate, but^ on leaving office, the Senate oondemnad him to 
exHe. One can well imagine how the affair was discussed at 
Rome» and how some took the side of the assassin, others that of 
his victim. Young Lucan, not yet twenty but already famous, 
who let no opportunity pass of attracting public attention, dealt 
in some audUoHum with the aubject which was agitating Rome 
and, to win supporters on both sidea, be successively pleaded the 
pT& and cm. 

But it was impossible for the sehool, in quest of subjects for 
declamation, to be content with reproducing actual law^uite, 
Oreat trials like those of Milo and Sagitta, dramatic trials which 
zoite general curiosity, are not conamon. The usual thing before 
the courts is judicial discussions with regard to private and often 
paltry interests^ cases of aale, of property, of inheritaoce, And «q 

1 Th« mhoU «ff»ir «wi b« r«wi ia IVcUiu, An^ eUL M. 

M 
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forth. It ooiild learoe be expected that young men's imagin»- 
tiona thoold be kindled by what were diidainfully cftlled party-wall 
and roof-gatter luite. It was necessary to find them something 
different^ and, since reality did not supply it^ it had to be invented. 
Invention was facilitated by the liberties allowed the inventor; 
great care was taken to impose no constraint A dvil case always 
supposes a law which the court must apply ; it is the very con- 
dition of the suit^ and the fictitious suits imagined in the school 
can be no more exempted from it than the others; and so all the 
controversies in Seneca's collections are preceded by the provision 
of the law which is to serve as a theme for discussion. But^ as a 
rule, this provision is not to be textuaUy found, either in the 
Boman codes or in those of Greece. It is an imaginary legislation 
which is nearly everywhere invoked,^ and, even when it is sub- 
stantially correct^ it is rarely that details are not added which 
distort it. It is thus in a world of romance that the dedaimers 
set their puppets in motion. Are we in Oreecet are we in Bomet 
at what period have the incidents occurred which we are about to 
diicusst It is hard to say. We notice that there is everywhere 
question of piracy croppmg up, of piracy which since Pompey no 
longer exirts in the Bolnan world. The tyrant also plays a great 
part» the tyrant of a petty city, such as was to be found in 
Greece at the epoch of Pisistratus, but whom the municipal 
system under which the Empire subsists has everywhere sup- 
pressed. He is represented as an abominable type of man, a 
monster who plunders, violates, tortures, slays, lives in his citadel 
surrounded by satellites, whilst in the shadow of his throne lurks 
tyrannicide in ambush for him, awaiting the chance to earn the 
famous reward, on which, at the school, there will be endless 
discussion, when the blow shall have fallen. One and other are 
such oonventiooal figures, that the genuine tyrant» he who sits at 

> M. BonteqM •bowi thii wy elMriy Im Ua BOtii. HtiaformivithAlbtoww 
tht p«tk«lm IM slw «■ €a tUf ittldMl to M. PMl riMirlo OliMd, prateMT of 
IbolSMOtjorUiviotPUli; iMlkoaka klM for It, tad tbo paUlo siirt thaak Um 
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e PaUtfnQ, doei not^ u & mid, take to himself the «buse hurled 

thd tymnt of the school, &nd leaves * the mob of itudenU to 
itcher him in ohorui in the clasiCR/* ivithout Allowing any sigti 

caring a scrap about it. 

It seams that under thos^ conditioni, the masteri' imiLgination 
Hng at liberty to devise the subjecta they wanted, and aa ibey^ 
anted them, tbey roust have gone on inoesaantly producing new 
les of varying character : nothing of the sort. Those they gave 

the pupila were always the same. They for ever recurred to 
te same incidents, the same persons. Thin need not surprise us 
uch if we recall how poor is th« stufiT on which the theatre haa 
tbsiated eince it first oame into existence, and how rarely it 
iOOeeds in renewing its youth save in externals and details. If 

be true, as olaimedp that it is the imago of life, it necessarily 
Uowa that a life, which affords so few situations and characters, 
luat be of a desolating uniformity; and, seeing that tho de- 
aimers, less enslaved to reality and abandoning themselves mor« 
eely to imagination, succeeded no better than the dramatic 
ithors in diversifying the eubjects that they treated, we may 
include that the human mind is no more fruitful and rich when 

permits itself libordefl of invention than when it is content to 
3py what it sees. 

The method usually employed at the school to give a little 
«eahnesa to old themes was to combine them* Kecourse was bad 

one of them for incidents to introduce into that which it was 
esired to embellish. Sometimes characters were brought into It 
rho had not figured in it originally, especially pirates or tyrants, 

e ordinary heroes of declamatiortB. Often a few slight modiSca^^ 
ons were deemed sufficient, which, without changing the gist 
f the story, slightly renovated its appearance. This process is 
oticeable in one of the declamations which seems to have best 
ucoeeded with the pupils, that of the abducted maiden. A law 
[ imagined which has never existed anywhere. It lays down 
lat when a girl has been carried oS", she has the right to choOH 
> t^mmi^pttimU amsoa dtutu mMvuvwM t^rattHM (JnrtiiAlf wiL l£l)p 
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between two satithctioiis : either her ravisher ihall be pat to 
death, or the shall marry him dowerleM. Nothing looks more 
simple, and it is not clear where a legal process can arise. How- 
erer, it may happen that^ if the girl decides for the marriage, her 
father may be unwilling to consent ; he has a right to refuse, and 
then pleading is necessary. It may even happen, what is much 
more startling but not quite impossible, that it is the father of the 
enlprit who refuses, and prefers to see his son dead rather than 
married; in this case there is no other resource tiian to charge 
him with insanity. But here is a more extraordinary hypothesis : 
let us suppose that in the same night the young man has run off 
with two girls, and that one demands his death, while the other 
consents to wed him. The situation grows very embarrassing, 
but it has the advantage of providing the orators with oppor- 
tunities for strokes of wit and pungent sayings, which, we may 
well surmise, they did not fail to take. One of them imagines 
that^ had the night lasted longer, the young man woukl have 
undoubtedly run off with a third. Immediately another puts in : 
*I eongratttkite you, girls, that the dawn did not deky.' Some- 
body addresses the woman who has resigned herself to marriage, 
tolnake her change her mind : 'Consider now/ he says to her, 
* whom yon are going to marry ; he is a man who is not content 
with one woman.'—' Even for one nighty' interpolates another. It 
it is a regular miUe of wit. 



The oeasarM pMMd upon ihs MhooU of diwUmation lost them no 
popoUrity. The pratUge maintained by oloquenoo vndar th« 
Empire, altlMragh ite power wae diminiehed. The teeohing of 
eloqnenoe remains the litenury teanhing par exetJiemei, 

This manner of complicating subjects by the addition of in- 
oongruous and far-fetched incidents, on the pretext of freshening 
up the interest^ had the effect of rendering them more and more 
improbable. It followed that they deviated far from the causes 
which the young men wouU have to plead in the sequel, and that^ 
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conflequentlf» t-1i« «chool waa no longer in a position directly to 
pr€p&r6 them for the profestion to which they destined them»eWeB. 
Thig was the reproach most often brought against it> and the 
rhetors apparently proved by their example that it was deBenred. 
When some circumstance led them to appear before a tribunal 
they inglorioualy broke down* Porcios Latro, one day, when he 
had to address real judges, who sat in the open air, loet his head 
and bad to be taken into a closed basilica in order to finish 
his pleading.' The adventure of Albuoius Silue was still more 
ludicrous* He was pleading in his own country, at Milan, before 
the centum virs, and, forgetting that ; ho had no longer to do with 
indulgent hearers who would accept anything, he thought he 
could reduce his adversary to silence by employing one of those 
fine cdmn which excited cheera at the school * Are you willing/ 
he said, ^ to end the debate at once by an oath! Very weU then ! 
swear I but I am going to dictate the formula to you ; swear by the 
ashes of thy sire whom thou hast left unhuned, swear by hia memory 
, , /and ho oomplotcd the tirade* ^ Admirably done J ' responds 
the advocate on the other side, * my client ia going to swear,' ' I 
did not tender an oath,' cries Albudus, ' I used a figure of speech/ 
Unfortunately the judges are in a hurry to have dooe^ and the 
client to Hwean *But then/ says Albucius, 'this is the death 
of rhetorical Bgures/ ■ So much the better/ retorts bis opponent : 
* we can very well get along without them/* 

It is very surprising that this just reproach brought against the 
echools of declamation of not directly preparing youth for what 
it had one day to do^ did not prevent their attaining so high a 
anccesa, I believe the reason is to be sought in political circum- 
stances^ Oratory could not retain under the Empire the posiUoa 
it had filled under the Bepublio. Tacitus observes somewhere 
that * Augustus had pacified eloquence as be pacified everything 
else,' This expression is of a nature to disquiet us* It recalU 
another celebrated phrase, whore an enemy to the Bomaus le 
made to say: 'When they have left nought else in a countiy» 
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they boMt of having nuuie peace therein : ubi toUhdmmn f admit 
foeem Qgpdkmi.* It woold in fact have been a safe and fare 
method to prohibit every one from speaking. AugOftoB, howerer, 
did not pat it in foroe. It cannot be chdmed that the Empire was 
an absolate rdgime of silence. Oratory continaed at the Senate, 
before the eivil and criminal coarts, in the pablic lectore-halls ; it 
even seems as though the prestige of eloqaence had saffered no 
impairment; for Qaintilian it is ever the first of the arts, almost 
the sole art^ and Aper'sealogy in the DiaiogMe ofiheOraianiB more 
dithyrambic, more high-pitched than that of Cicero in the 2>0 
Oralan. It is certain, however, that it no longer wielded the same 
power as in the past; it ceased to address the people directly, 
which constituted its strength under the Bepublic There were 
no more popular assemblies, and the Emperor was the only man 
whob on eertain solemn occasions, mounted the old tribune adorned 
with the beaks of the ships of Antium. At the Senate, where 
great affairs were decided, speech was not free ; no one ever spoke 
his whole mind, and it was often compulsory to utter the contrary 
of what was thought It thus became less necessary to train the 
young men in an art which had lost its consequence. And yet 
th^y were still practised in it. Never were the rhetors' schools 
more crowded nor their lessons better attended. The only thing 
was that declamation, at first but a means, tended more and more 
to become its own end ; people had been accustomed to declaim in 
order to learn to speak, now they declaimed for the sake of 
declaiming. But^ at the same time, it was recognised that^ in 
itself and apart from the facility it imparted in speaking, declama- 
tion was no unprofitable ezeroise. It was intended to form 
orators, and it proved profitable to others. When we wish to 
convince some one and bring him over to our opinion, we have to 
know where to lay our finger on the ideas, to appreciate their 
value, to arrange them in the most logical order, to express them 
in the most persuasive manner; which not only constitutes the art of 
peaking but that of writing as well; and is the art of writing to be 
•evered from that of thinking t This indeed was what was actually 
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taugbt in the lohoola, although there w&a an air of toiliiig only 
after etoquence, and it was probably for thi* reaaon that the word 
eloquentia took a more extended ligniiicance then and w&i applied 
to the whole of literature,^ 

The rhetori felt this indeed. Beneca said of eloquence, aa it 
waa taught in the eohook, that is to eay by declamation, that it 
leads to all things and f umt^bea arms even for those whom it does 
not train for ita own enda^ iiutrTiil ftiam ^ms nan siH o^tj^I:* 
and thia is quite true. Practised in a broader^ more inteUigeut 
mannerp with a more unerring taste, declamation could in Seneca's 
phrase 'lead to all things'; it taught to write and think, as well 
as to speak. The fathers of families at that epoch did not ask so 
much. When they sent their sons to the school, they had hut one 
motire: they asked the masters to make good speakers of them, 
and the masters, I do not doubt^ thought of nothing but satisfying 
them. It was a little despite themselves, without their wilting it^ 
perhaps without their knowing iti that they allowed their exeroiaes 
to assume a different nature from that of speech in the courts, and 
that they incurred the reproach of not solely preparing their pupils 
for what was to be their business. They wore sensible of this 
reproach. They might, they ought perhaps, to have frankly 
accepted it ; they might have retorted in their own defence that^ 
if the education they gave were not strictly professional, there 
was, nevertheless, great pi-ofit to be derived from a general educa- 
tion which exercises the mind and renders it capable of anything ; 
on the contrary, they kept their eyes fixed on the Forum and only 
wished to inspire what was done there : it waa a fascination ; so 
much the more so, that they were puffed up with pride, that it stung 
them to pass for schoolmasters, that they wanted to he orators alone^ 
AibuciuB Siius, not to seem a pedant, is careful to slip tii1|^ 
expressions into his declamations.* Porcius Latro refuaea to liitan 
to the controversies of his pupils ; he limits himself to daetaimiiig 
in tboir presence, saying * that he is not a professor but a modd^' 
and so those who haunt him are called, not his disc^fht^ bat his 
i8MaboT«,p.47. » Sensos, OmMm. U. pi«f. 8. * iM. vU. put i. 
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kmren} I quite believe that many of the weakneeeee which have 
given the rhetors eo iU a repute are dae to this; if, by their ohoioe 
of lubjeete, they deviated far from those treated in the eoorts, 
they iooght to approach the latter by their manner of to^tment. 
It was the precautions they took, despite of all, to look like 'men. 
of the Vormn^* forenseSf^ which too often led them to reproduce in 
an exaggerated style the methods of contemporary advocates. 

When, later, ten centuries onward, the Benaissance retraced its 
steps to the academic exercises of antiquity, and when in the 
dasses were restored the discourses which replaced declamation, 
the conditions were changed ; the school had no longer the same 
ties with the bar ; there was no longer a question, as formerly, 
of merely turning out orators ; a higher end was aimed at in the 
making of the child, and it seemed that to give him a right 
judgment^ a mind adorned and fortilBed, a liberal soul, these old 
exercises, practised in another fashion and in a different spirit^ 
might be of great service.* Instead of limiting their usefulness 
to a particular profession, as did antiquity, they were turned to 
account in the creation of that general education which precedes 
and prepares for its profitable reception. It is that which all the 
nations of the civilised world have adopted since the Benaissance, 
and,* since we have seen that the very principle and source of this 
education was already to be found in the Roman schools, this has 
appeared a sufficient reason for studying them. 

I 8en«tt, Omtrw. iz. 2(25y, S3. 

s Ths phnM ia PoDio's, with reference to Poreiof Litro, end he edde that thia 
ei ce iii Te eere ia what ihowi weU that he U in reality only a aehoolmaeter. 

• One of the meet diitingnished inteUecta of oar time, J. J. Weiaa, puhliahed in 
the ilMwe «In DntsifoiufMafith Septemher 1878), an article entitledt «ClaMieal 
Bdneation and Academic Ezerciaee— The Diaconrae.' Althoogh the article ia thfarty 
yean old, it ao perfectly qypliee to what ia going on nnder oar own eyea, that I 
cannot ntnbn tnm quoting the laat linea :»< We piiae, aa mach aa we oog^t, aU 
that ia of the domain of intelligence and genioat natoral and hiitorical adenoaa, 
■■thenatical adenoaa, economica, atatiatiea, phUology, archaology, and the raat ; 
hvt nimhon and their abatraetiona, geometry and ite dednetiona, the natnral 
aelaaeea and their daiaiflcationa, hiatory and ita phenomena, are only parte of man 
aadofthehnmannaderataading. The hnmanitiea and lettera are man himaelf ; to 
iMMfve them ftom edneatlQa, it wonld ho neoeaaary to oommaaoe hj taking man 
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[nfoi-mAtioD on the toritty of th« tlino ftfifonM ni bj th« Omlr^ 
vertltM, Ptttnily lif«, Marrtnge Aad diT<)f^% Cui we Uke it tbftt 
this inlonn&tioti b trtiB 1 What iiifer«xio«« u-« to b« dnw n from ^e 
lohf ientimeoti occ*«ionftU]r «rproiaed t 

There aro other reasona assuredly; we quickly perceive, for 
x&mpla, in reading Beneca^s work, that ft containa curiauo detaib 
>f the ftDciety of that epoch, the age of Augufitua ; and, aa they 
^ould be bard to find elaowhore» they ought not to be lost. 

The sabjecta of the controveraiea were generally taken from 
dvate life» The trouble the masters took to give them greater 
ntereat or to froehen them when stale, and that the pupils took to 
inhance them by the wlmtrs they saw good to inTenti had the final 
if eot of giving thom a highly romantic character, and this oharactor 
one of the reasons for the success they oht&inedp The romance 
s almost entirely absent from Latin titeratnrep which doea not 

ip)y that the romantie had no place in the imagination of the 
lomanSf at least whon they wore young. They must have had 

taste for it like every one else, and declamation pleased them 
lecauBe it afforded a means of gratifj^ing it The absence of the 
'omance or novel is annoying for those who to-day wish to know 
.he details of private life in the first oentury of our era, so muoh 
.he more indeetl since the drama also fails us for that epoch. We 
nust fill up the gaps OA we can, and have recouise to the 
leclaimers for what they say, bearing in mind that they were 
seople who readily exaggerated^ and that their testimony must be 
ised with caution. 

In the pictiu^ they present us of family life, there is one person 
carce to be seen» the young girl. It is true that in reality ^e did 

,ke a subordinate place. We have» cevertheleas, in Seneca's oollec- 
ion a controversy turning entirety upon her^ and it is interesting to 
ote the part he makes her play. Here, in a few words, is the sub- 
set. A young man had been oaptured by pirates, and his father 
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took no trouble to ransom him. He was, then, doomed to remain a 
priaoner, had he not toached the heart of the daughter of the chief 
of the band {mrdiipkak^. After haying made him promise to marry 
her when no longer a captive, she set him firee and departed with 
him. On his return to his own country he married her. But^ after 
the lapse of some time, his father, having found a wealthy heiress, 
who had lost her parents, and was consequently in enjoyment of 
her fortune, an oria as they said at Bome, he wished to force his 
son to repudiate the iBrst in order to wed the other, and, as he 
declined, turned him out of house and home.* Who is in the 
right^father or sont This is the subject for debate. Only to 
mention what is new and striking in the cause, I neglect the flood 
of commonplaces uttered on both sides. She is the daughter of a 
pirate— what does it matter t was not Bome a gang of brigands at 
the startt and was not good King Servius the sou of a slave-girl Y 
If each fashioned his own fortune, one would always be bom in a 
great lord's family. But she has no dowry : so much the better, 
he who has married her is more assured of not being her bondman ; 
and, in this connection, all the stupid jokes of the old comic 
writers about mMens dokUa are trotted out. Commonplaces of 
this kind reappear in nearly all the declamations, and I pass them 
over. What is really interesting in the present case, what deserves 
to be noted, is that in a cause where love seems to fill so large a 
space, it is not brought into the argument^ or, rather, that almost 
the only orator who refers to it finds it a pretext for not regarding 
the marriage as serious, since it was contracted, he says, in a fit of 
madness (fitron d moTbo\ that is to say, by lovers. Those who 
take the young woman's part praise her especially for her sweet 
and com p assi on a t e soul: 'She cared for the captives, she inter- 
vened in their favour, she lightened their sufferings'; such were 
the only virtues befitting her. Her husband seems disposed to 
prohibit her from love as from a crime : 'When she beheld him 

> With fwptot to th« opiwrioii jNrfir fOwm «Miool, vjad by 8«bma, M. Bor* 
Moq[Mldk«itaUsBoto: "DMkjAdieKiio^ wul^Mm^J t^wn^ to by aU th« Lttia 
^ a datd by wldeh tho fathOTOipdf Ui «hfld, ii difpnaod from npportl^ 
~ iorUii|^lionalMiitiaoi,fiiMr«dstodttBoM.* 
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for the firet tiiiie, ckd tn rags» hit hftnda chained^ hit Umbi 
emacmted, hii ay^t aunk in their sockets, he was not fmmdd in m 
manner to inspire her with a paaaion ; it wAt not thea a caae of 
love at firet flight» it was pity alona whioh inspired her to aave 
Urn.' It ifl clear that in permitting the belief that the girl w&» in 
love, he would have supposed that he was slandering h^r.^ 

I do not wish to leave this controversy, one of the most interest- 
ing in the collection, without pointing out that here again we have 
one of thoee attempts at outbidding in wit habitual with the 
declaimer», each of them seeking to surpass the previous speaker, 
and to da£2le the public by more and more amating cdoun. One 
of those who attacks the young woman takes it into his head to 
say, that it is not true that she fled, aa pretondcdi unknown to her 
father the archipmta^ and that in the guise of betraying httn ahe 
waa really obeying him- Eligible matches are not common ia a 
gang of brigands ; the father must have found it a good chaoco 
for marrying her dowerless to a decent man. This colour was fairly 
happy ; another speaker seises on it and goes a step farther : who 
knows if the father did not cherish the doaigii of making her a«py 
to keep the pirates informed of the good hauls they might attempt 1 
Immediately a third, of more vivid Imagination, has the idea 
of putting the hypothesis in action and making a dxuma of the 
romance. In the middle of his pleading ho abruptly pulls up. He 
looks behind him ; he feigns to hear a tumultuous din, to behold 
fields laid waste, farms m flames, people flying for their Uvea ; 
andf turning to the affrighted young man, he says to him : 'Why 
he afraid? keep up your courage — it ia only your Iather4n-law 
arriving 1 * 

Marriage, which in real life brings about so many legal prooeedingg, 
is also naturally the subject of many declamations. In one of the 
most interesting the husband is afraid of being deceived. He haa 
been long away on business, and, in his absence from home^ & 



> Sondirf took up tbe stoi? of the pirAte'a dAuglitor *£id inMrUd it U KU i 
of Ibrahim ou nHudr^ Fatha, It would b« intereAtiDg to ««« bow ba tre^tftd It^ Uid 
to MQ«ftAla bj compifiion t2^tt dif «reuQa Lo muuun uid ld«a«. 
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wealthy neighbour very much enamoured of his wife has essayed 
all means to seduce her. He has been unsuccessful, and filled with 
admiration for a rirtue, which apparently seems to him rare, he 
bequeaths to her on dying his whole fortune, and justifies his 
liberality by saying that it is * because he found her honest'* 
This solemn testimony seems suspicious to the husband, and he 
charges his wife with infidelity, just because some one has attested 
she was faithful There surnyes to us of this ingenious contro- 
versy a fairly long argument by Poroius Latro, one of the most 
agreeable pages of Latin literature ; I have quoted it elsewhere. * 
Side by side with the jealous husband, a little too prompt to 
suspect^ the declaimers present us with another who is only too 
fully assured of his misfortune. He is a brave soldier, who has 
lost both hands in the wars ; his wife, who knows he will be 
unable to punish her, does not trouble to deceive him. The 
husband, having surprised her with her paramour, goes in search 
of his son, orders him to slay the guilty pair, and, when the son 
falters, turns him out of the house and disinherits him for his 
disobedience. But it was divorce which furnished the most 
abundant material to the schools of declamation. Nowadays wc 
deriT6 from it amusing comedies for the most part, the Romans 
took it on its tragic side. Is not this a proof that they suffered 
from it more than wef They nearly always suppose that the 
father has children by the first marriage, that the new wife 
(naverea) cannot suffer them, and that they detest her. With her 
war penetrates the house. Thenceforth between the hateful 
mwereOf the father who supports her, and the son who attacks her, 
terrible dramas are enacted. Thoy have all but one thought^ — to 
get rid of one another ; the son stabs, the noMrea poisons, and the 
father dies, without any one knowing whether it be his son or his 
wife who has assassinated him.* 
> 8»MA, CbnlTM. IL 7 (15): pudieam rtpperi, 
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Ii this a faithful pioture of the sodety of the time t It has 
been doubted, and asBoredly the deelaimen, iprith their habita of 
exaggeration and their natural taste for melodramai were quite 
capable of blackening it^ but they did not invent all ; the boilitj 
of diroroe had disintegrated the Roman family. Cicero's speech 
in defence of Cluentius shows us that the noverea of the rhetors 
was no fanciful creation of the rhetors, and that society observed 
no ceremony in getting rid by poison of an inconvenient relative. 
There was the case of a certain Oppianicus, who had already been 
four times married, when he wedded Sassia. She, in truth, waa 
only at her third husband, but one of her husbfinds had been her 
own son-in-law whom she had ravished from her daughter. This 
Oppianicus, it was said, had murdered two of ^ children, one of 
his wives, his brother, his sister-in-law, who was with child at the 
time, and his mother-in-law. With regard to the last^ Cicero tells 
us that^ as Oppianicus kept his accounts regularly, the sum of 400 
sesterces (about £3), whidi he paid for the poison that disencum- 
bered him of his mothor-in-law, was to be found duly entered in 
his books. He mentioned that he had bought it from a druggist 
of Anoona, who wont from fair to fair, retailing his commodities. 
Under Augustus, although society had grown better behaved and 
the prince pnded himself on being the reformer of public manners, 
poisoning charges appear no rarer than in the preceding epoch, 
and we note, by what survives of the speeches of MessalUi and 
Pollio, that the causes pleaded at the Forum fairly often resembled 
those devised in the schools. If declamation outstripped reality, it 
must be fully recognised that reality supplied many pretexts for 
declamation. 

Our surprise is great at finding from time to time, amid those 
horrors in which the rhetors revelled, generous maxims, appeals to 
justice, to pity, to universal brotherhood, at hearing them invoke 
what they call religio, which for them is respect for natural rights, 
and enjoining men 'to put forth their hand to raise up those 
who have fallen, to inter the abandoned corpse, to give alms to 
the beggar.' The position filled by suoh lofty sentiments amidst 
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•oandaloiia tales affords them more relief, and this rery eontrast 
leads us to ascribe them more importanoe than is proper. Some 
writers of our own time hare thus been tempted to regard the 
rhetors who express them as preoorsors proclaiming a new era. 
This is going rery far. It must not be forgotten that these fine 
MjdngSi rightly to be admired in themselres, are here in reality 
only an adrooate's arguments, eoUmn^ which the rhetor uses in the 
interest of his cause,^ and that he is quite ready to say the 
opposite, if he pleads the contrary cause. The orator, when he 
speaks against a rich man, will cry out against wealth and make » 
show of regret for the days when Rome was poor and virtuous. 
Is he perfectly sincere Y I question it somewhat when I hear him 
exclaim on another occasion: 'It is easier to applaud poverty than 
to endure it'* Even so we cite the law and the code when they 
suit us; it is only when they are adverse that we glorify equity 
and invoke in high-sounding terms Hhe unwritten laws.' We 
find an orator deriding the magicians and oracles : let us not be too 
ready to admire him as strong-minded and above the prejudices of 
his time; he is simply developing a school theme to reassure Alex- 
ander, whom a soothsayer would fain withhold from entering 
Babyloa* All these passages, closely examined and reinstated in 
the body of the diNOurse, instead of being isolated, seem less 
inspired by profound conviction than by the necessity of finding 
reasons for everything, and there is nothing in them to suggest 
the Christian preaching of the. first few centuries, which has been 
imprudently mentioned in this connection.^ 

Twice there is mention in Seneca's collection of one of the 
greatest abominations of the time; it concerns that custom which 
permitted the father of » famfly, if one of his children seemed to 
him deformed, or if it simply diqpleased him that his famfly should 
ineraase^ to lay it at his door to die of ccdd or hunger, unless some 
passer-by should carry it off to do with it what he would. I fafl 
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to tea where M. Denie hat dieoorered that 'the deetaimen 
Tigoroody anmaiked the danger and immorality cf this baihaioua 
otage.'^ Nowhere ii it openly atiailed. A father, who haa 
expoeed two twint, dares to speak of his tenderness to them ; ha 
justifies his astion by sajring that^ being perplexed how to ohooae 
between them, it has seemed simpler for him to expose the 
twO| and no one retorts to him that he had done better to keep 
them both. One alone of the rhetors permits himself eensore : ha 
finds him 'hard and cruel,' which is soaroely downright wicked; 
and yet Seneca seems to think that he goes too far, since he tella 
OS, as though to explain his aadadty, 'that he was of father 
stem nature.'* 

There is in one of these controrersies, the subject of which is 
norel and curious, a sajring which has struck me. It is supposed 
that the father of a family, to reward the devotion of a slave who 
has saved his daughter's honour, emancipates him and gives her to 
him as his wife. This conduct appears so extraordinary, that he 
is accused of being mad and indicted before the judges. Toa 
should hear the abuse with which all the dedaimers overwhelm 
him I Marry his daughter to a slave ! Were it not better she 
were dead 1 One aloue, Albucius Silus, dares to maintain that 'it 
is not nature which makes slaves and freemen, and these are but 
names imposed by chance on those who bear them.' But Seneca, 
after recording this remark, hastens to tell us that Albucius on 
that day spoke as a philosopher: plUlasophaiui est^ which means, 
no doubt, a spinner of theories and hypotheses, and not a practical 
and sensible man. The society of the time tiso philoscpkited when 
it repeated the fine reflections that rouse our admiration. It was 
pleased to borrow them from the sages of Ghreece, who had uttered 
them for the first time ; they were an ornament to conversation 
and a proof of a liberal education. But they remained superfioiaL 
The world, so willing to wear them as finery, was not penetrated 
by them. A more effective preaching was essential, a more 

« Obnlm. iz. S (S6), 11. 
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profound rerolution» for Oreek wisdom to acquire that force which 
transfuMi words into deeds. Ncme the less it was not unprofit- 
able that people were aceostomed to hear its precepts, and» in 
repeating them, prepare for their comprehension and praotioe. 
«Upon this site,' says Haret, «was Christianity to build.' Let us 
go no further : Christianity found the site prepared, but it was 
Christianity which built the edifice. 



vn 

Inflvmce of the ichools of deobtmatioii on Roman liieratnra. The 
•ohools of daolamaiioD in the prorinoes. 

What is beyond all question and so familiar to every one, that 
there is no need to insist on it, is the infiuence of the schools 
of declamation on Soman letters. It extended over all soK»Ued 
eloquence, that is to say, over the whole of literature. Hardly 
any writer escaped from it altogether, and they submitted to it 
from the first day. Ovid was one of the most brilliant pupils 
of the rhetors. Of him the memory is presenred of a oontrorersy 
* which must hare been famous among the students of the time. It 
had to do with a husband and wife, who had mutually sworn 
not to survire each other. The husband, who wished to 
know if his wife would keep her promise, spread a report of his 
death; at once she threw herself out of a window. She did not 
die; but, when she was cured, as her father insisted that she 
should separate from this too inquisitive husband, she obstinately 
refused to leave him. Ovid defended the husband. He spoke 
much of love; it was a subject in which he had been engrossed all 
his life. He wished to show that the young man was only guilty 
of having loved too much. *When we love too much, we are 
incapable of moderation, of restraint, of discretion. A love which 
knows how to order itself which commits neither indiscretions 
nor follies, which keeps watch on its words and acts, is an old 
man's kyve^ mm tic oimtmL' Thus, abeady at the school, he was 
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what he always was; Seneca remarks on it; he retained the habit 
to the end. It is not that^ as a rule, he forces his Tdoe^ ia 
rigid and strained, like Lucan for instance ; on the contrary, hm 
has grace and ease ; bat he lores romantic themes and readfly 
gires them airs of melodrama. He infuses wit in emotion ; hia 
characters seem to plead their passion more than express it| they 
are babblers, chatterers, disputants, above all, great coiners of 
witty shafts and pointed sayings, among which some are to be 
found coming from Arellius Fuscus or Porcius Latro, for he leta 
nothing escape him. The writers who succeeded him, orator*, 
historians, poets, all retained, like him, traces of their education. 
All or nearly all declaimed (here I take the word in its modem 
sense), but each in his own way, for there are many ways of 
declaiming. What they have in common, what is the rery spirit 
of declamation, is the habit of writing as if they were speaking 
and had an audience ; thence the abuse of oratorical forms, the 
taste for platitudes which giro the style a factitious grandeur, the 
use of school expedients which risk smothering the personal accent 
and impairing the simple expression of the thought^ the excess of 
regularity in development which suppresses fancy, the exaggerated 
pursuit of effect ; finally, what is to-day called, a little unjustly, 
rhetoric. 

Rhetoric was bound to succeed at Rome, it befitted a nation 
which loved pomp and majesty. It is more surprising that it 
spread so rapidly in the provinces, especially in those of the West 
which were half barbarian. With the inauguration of the Empire 
young provincials acquired the habit of coming to Rome for their 
education. They were very sensitive to the charms of the great 
city, and we must suppose that so soon as they had set foot there, 
they affected, as was the fashion, to appear more Roman than 
those who had never left it The Gkiul and the Spaniard, seeing 
the success to be obtained by rhetoric, passionately gave them* 
selves up to it In a civilisation he is only beginning to grasps 
the foreigner at first seises on the exaggerations; they are what 
strike him most^ and what is easiest to copy. We are told that 
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the young men who haanted the schooli retained more espeetaUy 
the brilliant apophthegmii the pointed phraeet, and that they 
repeated them with intonations of voiee whieh brought out their 
beauty, or, as was said then, they ohanted them. Nor did they 
neglect to write them in their note-books, so as to keep them in 
mind and use them on occasion. Tacitus adds that^ if they were 
not natires of Rome, they sent them to their own country for the 
delectation of their compatriots.^ At the same time the rhetors 
began to more in society, like fashionable singers to<lay, giving 
public recitals, which brought great honour and no small profit 
It was thus that the taste for eloquence was propagated on erery 
side, and that in all the great towns there were schools like those 
of Rome, which flourished exceedingly. During four centuries the 
whole youth of the Empire had its training therein ; it ended 
by losing the use of its natire tongue ; it acquired habits, feelings, 
beliefs, and a new spirit^ from which certainly is derired what 
of the Roman spirit has lingered in the world. Amongst our- 
selres, for instance, the impression has been so strong, that| 
despite erents and years, it is in no degree effiMcd: we are still 
a Latin country, and if we desire full self-knowledge we must 
return to our origins. 

This has often been said, and nothing is truer : it is no barren 
study that of a past^ by which the present is explained; and when, 
for example, we attempt to discover, as I have been doings what 
the Roman schools really were, we are not wasting our time in 
studying an extinct civilisation unrelated to us: in reality we an 
still absorbed in ourselves. 
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Whin we study the ancient sodetiet we are delighted to reo(^gniie 
that on certain tides they resemble ours. This is what estaUishes 
a sort of sympathetic understanding between past centuries and 
our own; we are more closely attached to men like ourselres; we 
take more pleasure in their company, and we understand them 
better when we explain them by ourselves. But it is impossible 
for us not to observe how on many other sides we differ from 
them, and, though nothing may be more natural than these differ^ 
ences, we cannot refrain from surprise. Our surprise is especially 
great when it is a question of one of those usages, or institutions 
rather, which have entered so deeply into our life, that it does not 
seem to us as if we could get on without them. If it be shown to 
us that it was unknown to the ancients or that they only knew it 
imperfectly, we ask ourselves, unable to understand, how they 
managed to get on without it 

This is what we feci in the case of the press, for example. Who 
of us to-day could deny himself his newspaper 1 It has come to 
be a necessity almost as imperious as eating and drinking. It no 
longer suffices to receive it morning and evening; there are 
some at Paris which succeed each other from hour to hour, and 
there are people to be found who always buy that of the last 
moment» so as to be the better informed. Our curiosity has been 
excited by the very satisfactions it has had ; it has grown insati- 
able. For our pleasure it must catch reports in their flight; we 
want to be told about everything and by every means. As 
scandal has become a habit» indiscretion has become a trade : we 

m 
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insist on our newspaper serving ns np daily some sensational pieee 
of newsi and when we fail to find the dainty, we pettishly shut it 
with the remark, 'Nothing in the paper Unlay/ 

And yet of this joomalistio recreation, which we hare made a 
necessity to ns, it is certain that the ancients had scarce any idea. 
We do not know whether the Athenians ever knew anything like 
it Among the Romans something still more surprising prerailed. 
They had newspapers, or at least what resembled our newspapers, 
and they were in a position to appreciate the services to be 
obtained from them ; yet they did not divine the part they might 
assume, the place they would fill in politics, in literature, in the 
life of every one everywhere; they let them vegetate in obscurity 
for centuries, deriving from them hardly any profit How shall 
we explain their failure to grasp what was to be one of the grsal 
foieee— one of the tyrannies of our time, without appearing even 
to catch a glimpse of itt 

We have here an historical problem of which we must seek the 
solution. 



Wkat took the pboo of newipapert smoog iho Robmis. The 
plaoMtL The importaaee of inaoripkloiifl. 

It is evident from the outset that if the ancients did not feel 
like ourselves the need of newspapers, it was because they had 
something else which took their place. 

Among the means of publicity at their disposal there were none 
of which they made more use than placards; we use them still, 
but much less than they. When we traverse the ruins of a 
Roman town, we encounter them at every step. There are thoee 
made to last^ and, with this intention, graven on brass, on marUe, 
on stone. These are the enactments of authority, the laws of the 
Emperors, the decrees of the Senate and the decurions, or, even 
in private life, the contr^ts guaranteeing the ri^t of possession, 
and the minutes ol religious eorpotaticiis desirous of reooiding the 
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regolar performADca of their aiered fonctioni. For (liiiigi of mmor 
note people had not reooorse to materiab of nioh eoetUnenL On 
» board, or aimply on a wall whitened with ohalk, the7 wrota in 
Mack or red what they wished to adyertiae : the letting of » mite 
of rooma 'at the Ealenda of July or the Idea of Angnat^' tha an» 
nounoement of a show * which will take place, weather pennitting 
or without fail,' and, more often atill, an election addreaa ; tha 
election decided and the candidate returned or rejected, a new 
coat is put over the tablet^ and it will senre for the candidate of 
the following year ; adrertisements of this nature are Tery numerona 
atPompeiL 

The abundance of placards in the Roman towna is easQy accounted 
for by the rery conditiona of ancient life. We know that tha 
ancients nerer had much taste for home life, and apent moat of 
their time in the Forum, enjoying the sights afforded by the pnUio 
place. In these long promenades the placards naturally attracted 
their eyes; they stopped to read them, and it was one of tha 
habitual occupations of their idle days. Things have altered Yery 
much in our modem societies; we are readier to stay at home, 
and we have much more to do there. Time and opportunity faU 
us for sauntering about the streets and surveying the walls ; and 
so it has come about that, as we no longer go to find placards, tha 
placards have come to find us. 

This little revolution was accomplished by means of journalism. 
There was in Paris at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
a man of singularly active and audacious genius, replete with 
ideas, very much in advance of his time, who incessantly pondered 
over some new invention, the physician Th^phraste Renaudot. 
On May 30, 1631, he had published the first in date of Frenoh 
periodicals, the OazetU^ which scored a great success from the start. 
However, this success was far from satisfying him. The OatetU 
more especially addressed the curious and the politicians, and 
supplied them with official news of France and abroad Renaudot 
wished to undertake a more serviceable than brilliant enterpriaai 
by which every one would profit : in the middle of Paris he estab- 
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lished a bureau of addressee» a centre for information and publicity, 

^here any one could procure particulars of what he needed. Some 

resorted there to announce what they had to sell, that it sught be 

easy for others to find there what they wanted to purchase. But 

it was as yet only half an invention : it was only possible to get 

information at the bureau of addresses by putting oneself to trouble 

and wasting time. Renaudot^ who wished to facilitate business, 

had the idea of circulating in Paris a sheet containing particulars 

of the goods offered for sale, in such a manner that any one could 

make his choice without leaving home. We only know of a single 

number,^ which seems to indicate that it cannot have had a long 

existence. But the idea was a happy one, and some years later it 

was resuscitated. He who approjniated it was one Dugone, who 

has noticed, he tells us, how some people, especially foreigners,* 

take a great interest in reading bills, but how, at the same time, 

it is not a pastime that every one can indulge in. Carriage people, 

for instance, pass too rapidly and look from too great a distance, 

to see them properly ; magistrates and ecclesiastics are constrained 

by their gown, which imposes on them a certain reserve; it would 

be scarce becoming to ladies to approach too close or mingle too 

freely with the crowd staring at them. And so it was that the 

idea occurred to Dugone of collecting them and making a journal 

of them,.which he called by a name which has remained to it — the 

PetUaJjgUka. 

Among the Romans the placard never grew into a newspaper, 
but it continued to be displayed on the walls until the end of the 
Empire, and never ceased to be their principal medium of publicity. 
It was by the placards, or, as was more often said, by the inscrip- 
tions, that authority made its decisions known; that dticens 

1 IboffimrthtedstaUuidnAnjothenframtheiriitowvdete 
He hM nprod«oed thia pnokMif mimbar, and «moiig tht ofajeeti on nl« tn to be 
ramaiind: ' A oott of aeartol doth, «nilAiihad, lined with Mtfai of the tame odov, 
•BdwlthiUwatripee,woaldbeMerifloedforlSteaa'; «Ahooee InthePoiit-Neaf 
qwrtar, with etfen bedroona, for ISOO Unea' ; * Beda with aaige TaUaiioaa, leok- 
lMaa,eaiTiBfi'; iaallyt 'A yooBg dronodary at * raaaoaahle prlea^' whieh ia ao 
•f«7da J plaea of fooda. 

s Molttn «Us the OenaaM «gnat iMpoQloia of MUa.' 
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testified their piety to the godi» their derotioii to their prineei» 
their gratitude to their benefactors ; that^ finally, magistrates and 
private persons spread abroad in puUio all they widbed to oom- 
municate to it That is why the inscriptions were then so freqiient^ 
and explains how they survivo to ns in so great a nomber, thongli 
so many must hare perished ; the Corpu in»efifiimmm LaHnantm 
alresdy comprises more than two hundred thousand, and is not yet 
completed. Sainte-Beure was quite right in saying: 'Thetrno 
ManUeur of the Romans must be sought in the innumerable pages 
of marble and bronie on which they grayed their laws and their 
victories.' 

II 

Literaiy pablicity. Of whst meam the Roman write» aviikd 
tlieiiiB«lTas for the adTortiieineiit of tlieir works. Reading! during 
ropaate. AttheFomm. In the halls of tbe bathe. Inthegrammar 
Bohoole. Inititation of publio reading!. The anaoaneementi off 
bookiellen. How books were dronlated In the provinoea. 

But placards cannot suffice for everything, and there are services 

which they can only render imperfectly. Only to cite one example, 

I ask myself how, without other aid, literary reputations could 

have been made and propagated at Rome and throughout the 

Empire. This is, it seems to us to-day, the special business of the 

press, and for more than two centuries it has taken upon itself this 

office. In 1665 a councillor of the Parliament of Paris, Denis de 

Sallo, founded the Journal de$ Safxmis^ to inform people of an 

inquiring turn of mind, by extracts or analyses, of the important 

works appearing all over the world.^ Then came the Mereure^ 

which devoted its attention to works of a lighter order. It was 

the grandsire of our minor press, and it cannot be said to be of 

yesterday, since it has had^ all things allowed, two hundred and 

thirty years of existence. During the whole of the eighteenth 

century the journals and newsletters never ceased to keep the 

public informed of the literary gossip of the day. It was by them 

1 It must be rsnuurked that the JamtuU du atmmU, ss well ss the OiatiU and 
Xsi PMitM il^bAst, itUl «dst 
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Ihat people learnt that» tragedy of Voltaire had just had a soooeeSi 
that tome lentimental norel in the Bnglish fashion was being read 
by the best people, that some pungent pamphlet on philoaophical 
or religioua matters was in eirculation, all of which gare them 
the idea of procuring them. The case is pretty nearly the same 
Unlayi and when we see how a book signed by an unknown name 
has difBculty in making its way, desinte advance paragraphs and 
adrertisements, despite the ' boom ' made about it by an indulgent 
joumaUsm, and how hard it is to attract public attention, we fail 
to undentand how the ancient anthon could accomplish it| lacking 
all these resources. 

They did accomplish it| howerer, and not only the great writer^ 
who hare ererywhere special means for dispelling the general 
indifference, but sometimes the commonplace and even the bad; 
which prores that it was not so hard as we imagine for them to 
make themsdres known. It is worth while inquiring how they 
succeeded in this. 

Let us take the poets. Without going so far as to say with 
Malherbe that they are of no mora use in a State than good 
skitilo-players, it is certain they ara a luxury with which, at a 
pinch, we can dispense. At Bome, whero the idlen wera so 
seyeraly condemned, no distinction was made between those who 
did nothing and those who did nothings, and the poets were, 
without hesitation, placed in the latter category.^ It was natural, 
then, that the public should be rather ill-disposed to them, and by 
no means eager to read their rerses. None the less, rerses ara 
only written to be read Nowadays they ara printed, and if the 
public will not buy them, they ara giren to the public This 
method is not always satisfactory, for he who receires a book is 
under no obligation to open it. In antiquity the author gare. a 
reading of it^ which was a surer way, the rery people who wera 
loth to listen being forced to hear. For a rich man the thing is 
easy: he^has only to give a dinner party. Bound a well-senred 
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•Oftrd be niutfs frieci4a whom he knows compkceni hy tutturfit 
lienU who, under tbe drcumaUneeS) have to be ao, «nd somctiicda 
[ebtors who hope hy iome weltpkcad plaudils to deserra Aome 
anieocy when their debts shdl fall due. Wlion, liter a good 
epaat, the ho«t starts reading, enthusiasm overflows ; *,tbet« are 
rioa of Qood I^vory good 1 — admirable 1 ' Tbe bearers turn pale 
ritb emotion ; at need an indulgent tear steals from their ey ea^ 
bey start in tbeir aeats and stamp on the Aoor. Next dajr the 
sport of tbe triuniph is noised through Borne» and behold tbe 
noat*s poems launched. But tbe poor matt does not poisesa such 
eaourtea. Unable to assemble hearers at his own home, be has 
take them where he can find tbem. Sometimes be retails his 
I poetry in tbe middle of the Forum ; at the noise he makes loafers 
troll up, when not too absorbed in the game oi bopscotcb on tbe 
emple steps, and form a ring about him, sm about tbe mounteWnks 
,nd exhibitors of performing animals. Others reserve themsolTes 
or tiie publle baths, where there are vaulted halls which make 
onorous lines resound — 

The oecesBity of finding somebody to listen to them makee tbe» 
ferocious. Martial shows us tbem armed with their manusonpl 
and in search of a hearer* When, by good fortune, they have met 
with one, they set their hearts upon him ; they pursue him to tiam 
bath, to his dinner-table, even to bis bed-chamber, where thqf will 
not let him rest in peaoe.^ 

It was a means of advertising their verses, but not of proouriiig 
esteem. We can understand that neither the guests of the cpulont 
poet, when they leave his dining-room, nor the victims of the poor 
poet, when they have succeeded in escaping his dutches, mako 
a point of carrying away with them a very warm admiralioii for 
what they have just been hearing despite themselres. But thare 
were persons who enjoyed a certain credit with the pnblici tooog- 
nised official critics of literary productions, lioensed by lotteri 

ilUrtHiii-i^ 
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patent to to speak, whoee farour it was sought to seoore. These 
were the grammarians, those that is, who were entrusted, along 
with the rhetors, with the education of youth. They took children 
from the earliest age, taught them first to read, then to understand 
what they read, then to judge what they had understood. It was 
thus they became the arbiters, of taste and celebrity. They did 
not inrariably exercise their functions in an intelligent manner; 
their critical methods were somewhat rudimentary; sometimes 
they assigned places to the great writers as they did to their 
pupik, put Cflscilius before Plautus, or Plautus before Cndlius ; 
now they attempted to sum up their merits in an epithet» giving 
Pacuvius the surname of DoetuB^ to Attius that of AttuSt just as we 
say Philip the Bold or Louis the Just. They none the less enjoyed 
high authority, and it was a rery lucky chance for an author to 
hare their approbation. About the reign of Augustus a sort of 
rerolution took place in their profession. Up to that epoch the 
grammarians had only expounded the rery ancient authors in 
their classes ; Horace's master Orbilius went back as far as Liyius 
Andronicus, the first in date of the Roman poets, and he had the 
pretention of making him admired by blows of the whip. A man 
' of intellect and of enterprising spirit» GsDcilius Epirota, formerly 
the slare of Atticus, who had had him carefully brought up, open- 
ing a school, had the idea to attract custom by introducing the 
study of contemporary poets. This is what we have seen among 
ourselres, when Victor Hugo and Leconte de Lisle hare figured in 
our scholastic programmes. The innovation was bound to succeed. 
It was for a writer a sort of consecration of his glory to be inter- 
preted in the schools, and the grammarians more than ever became 
the dispensers of renown. They were courted, and, to use the 
expression of a poet of the time, their votes were canvassed a» 
formerly that of the people at the Field of Mars. 

About the same period, a very great man, Asinius Pollio» had 
the conception, we are told, of public readings. It is quite evident 
that it was not a question of those readings delivered to friends, of 
which I have spoken above; that is a custom which has existed 
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from *]] time, and which there wai dq need to inyent. What 
Pollio did waa to regulate theinp to aurround them with cortain 
formalitieB, to make of them a kiitd of institution. Halla were 
erected expressly for the parpoao, which resembled the&trea ; the 
number of the inrited wm» increased, tho7 were divided up into 
TftriouB categoriea ; the important people were put in the orchestra, 
the others oo the tiers of benchesr ^ud, up aloft, the daq%eiiT$, 
They were aetu&l spectacles, and it must be recognised that they 
had the advantage of procuring more apecdy and more strHdug 
■uccoAses than those of to-day. A book circulated by printing 
leaks out isolated readers and only wins them one by one. In 
public readings they are all won at oneo, and» as they mutually 
escoite each other by their rery proidmity, tnumpha aj-e more 
easily obtained An historian, a philoeopherj a poet, oould thns 
achieve distinction at one swoop, like a dramatic author to-day 
alter the production of a stiooeasful play. It was a powerful 
agency for publicity. 

For his part» the bookseller, as we may suppose, neglected 
nothing to sell his w^res to advantage. There were always book- 
sellers at Borne, but at tirst their business appears to have been 
veiy unpretending* They had not the exclusive monopoly of the 
sale of books, and it so happened that they had the competition 
of the wealthy to meet. We know that Atticus, who possessed a 
great number of slave copyists, set them to work tar the pnUie» 
when they had transcribed the books he wished to keep to 
himself. Ho was in this way a kind of publisher for his friend 
Cicero, and not only did he have books copied and put in 
circulation, but he augmented their sale by skilful advertiaiiig. 
Cicero wrote to him on this matter : 'You have pushed my dis- 
course on Ligarius so well, that I shall entrust this duty to 70a 
thenceforth for all my works.' ^ 

From the beginning of the Empire the booksellers seem to hare 
grown more important at Rome. There is talk of them; we knoiw 
the names of some, we know their waya They usually installed 
> Ciowo, Ad AU. lUL 11 
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themMlTei under the portiooee frequented by loongen, as in the 
dgfateenth century did Barbin and hie colleagaes in the gallery of 
the Palace. Before the door the Tolomee were taatefnUy act out, 
cleaned with pomioe stone, shining with a coat of cedar-wood oil, 
roDed round ablack stick the ends of which were gilded, with parch- 
ment bands bearing the title of the book. 'I see it well,' said Horace 
to his book, which seemed to him in too great a harry to appear, 
*yoa wish to go and see the portico of Vertomnus or that of 
Janus : you haye a hankering to display yourself coquettishly on 
the shop-front of the Sosia brothers.' ^ On the columns or pilasters 
which framed the shop the new publications were announced, pro- 
bably with some appreoiatiye encomiums. Sometimes eren yerses 
could be read there, the best no doubt of the work offered to the 
public, which were intended to giye a &yourable opinion of the 
rest, liartial asserts that one has only to take a stroll to make 
a rapid perusal of the poets of the day. 

These are some of the means used by the ancient writers, in the 
absence of the press, to make themselyes known to the public^ and 
it is certain that at Rome these means were quite sufficient But 
how did they go about it when it was a question of diffusing their 
name and their books through the rest of the Empire f It is in 
this, more especially, that newspapers would haye been useful 
They serye toKlay to set reputations trayelling to distant countries ; 
thanks to them, literary news penetrates eyerywhere and is hailed 
with the more eagerness the further it comes. At Pbris we are 
content to skim the newspaper; in the proyinces it is learnt by 
heart; there nothing escapes the reader's curiosity : he wishes to 
know the name of the play that is being applauded, and of the 
book that eyerybody is talking about, and it is thus that literature 
is propagated from the centre to the extremities. The T^mmi^ 
using other means, obtained practically the same results as we da 
In the conquered countries the upper class, in contact with the 
distinguished persons whom Rome sent them, imperial legates, 
commanding oOoers of the legioos, reyenne inspeotor% had yeiy 
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quickly acquired a taata for Latin letton; mlbociMinn^tnrjwhm^ 
CftaUished, and, with tham, a panion for rlietorie which it is haid 
for us to understand. The young prorindals who had studied mt 
Rome had, as we hare seen, been careful to collect the fine aayingi 
they heard in the mouths of orators and adyocates of renown» and 
sent them to their own country, where, no doubt^ they roused 
uniyersal admiration. They must also have entertained thoir 
rdatiyes and friends with the new works just out^ and inspired 
them by the praise they bestowed with the desire of making their 
acquaintance. But how could these be obtained in the proTincee 1 
Li the simidest fashion in the world : the Roman booksellers moat 
haye had their agents there, with whom they stocked the worka 
of which they wished to dispose, as is done to-day. Cicero writea 
to Atticus, his publisher: 'Take care that my work shall ba mt 
Athens and the other Ghreek fities,'^ that is to say, plant it with 
the booksellers of the country where those interested can come 
and buy it To indicate that a book has had a success, Horace 
says that 'it brings money to the Sosia brothers and that it erosaea 
the seas,'* which signifies that it sells in the provinces on the 
reputation which the Romans have giyen it. If, on the contrary, 
the sale is not yery remunerative at Borne, the bookseller, desirous 
of getting his money back, and counting on the Africans' and 
Spaniards' taste not being so hard to please as the Romans', care- 
fuUy packs the copies and exports them to Utica or Derda.* In 
the provinces, then, were sold the good and bad books which 
appeared in the capital There were booksellers there, which 
caused some surprise to the younger Pliny, who doubtless believed, 
like many wits, that the world came to an end at the bounds of 
the PomoBrium. But his surprise quickly turned to satisfaction 
when he was informed that they stocked his works, and that the 
provincials read and admired them much. 'I begin to believei* 
he said, 'that my books are not far from being perfect^ since, in 
countries so diverse, the taste of people who resemble each other 

• Hociot^ i^ L iz» IS. 
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fo little» agrees in eeteeming them/ ^ It is evident that his reputa- 
tion had not taken long to penetrate even into GaoL That of 
Martial had gone farther still, sinoe he tells us that 'Britain sings 
my verses.' It was because people fancied themselves, when read- 
ing them, in the full whirl of the gay life of Rome, and because 
this was as keen a pleasure for a Briton or a Oaul of the period, as 
it was for a German or Russian noble at the dose of the eighteenth 
century to hear tell of the tdlom of Paris. 

Ill 

Politioftl newt. How it nsohed Rome from abcoed. The newt- 
mongen. How it naohed the proTinoei from Rome. Kewdetten. 
TtMiariL The imperial post. The State makea it a monopolj. 

It is, above all, for the communication of political news that the 
newspaper does duty Unlay, and it seems to us that it would be 
hard to replace it in this order of service. The Romans, who 
were a free people, were much absorbed in their afiairs. The 
disputations of the public place, the trials before the courts, the 
announcements of candidatures, the discussion of laws in the 
popular assemblies, kindled every one's passions. External events 
had not less interest for them ; not only did they wish to know 
what was befalling their legions, which were fighting in Spain, in 
Africa and in Greece ; but it seemed to them profitable to be 
informed of the internal condition of suspected or hostile countries : 
to know, for example, who prevailed in Macedonia, Demetrius 
or Perseus; in Numidia, Jugurtha or HiempsaL To mwntain 
successfully the wars which they had undertijcen, or prepare for 
those which threatened them, it was essential that they should 
keep their eyes open upon the whole world, and know what was 
going on there. 

It is certain that they did know this, and that events of any 
importance came fairiy speedily to the public knowledge^ even 
without the telegraph and the newspaper. The historians tell us 
that on several occasions the results of certain battles, impatiently 

i-PliBy, 4k ii. IL 
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kw&ited, roaebed Eomfl before thoy were brought Uuther by ibft 
official mesBengers : that was becauie tiding trAvol bj ways tbai 
tre ondiscoverablej ihcy mysteriously circulate from one person 
;o another, and tpeech, which 'haa wingi,' according to old 
Eomer's phrase, bears tbom through vast distances, without ite 
Ming possible to iay precisely whence they have come and whither 
fhey hare paaeed. To ftcoount for this obscure and rapid propag^ 
iioQ the ancienta hod imagined a goddess of a hundred eyes^ ft 
hundred eara and a hundred mouths, Rumour^ (Fama)^ of whom 
Virgil haa drawn the picture : * In the day she poeta hertell oo th« 
jmmmite of the lugheet buildings to see all ^ in the night tbi 
perambulates the Armament to relate all ; ehe never taket repoai^ 
as assiduous in spreading the false as in distributing the true.^ It 
1 easy to see that this allegory had a somewhat profound deptb 
)f reality. 

These reports which Rumour sows in the air are not lost ; they 
ire picked up in their flight by the people who, amplifying them, 
propagate thorn ; these are the nowsmongers. There are scarce 
tny newsmongers to-day ; the telegraph and the telephone have 
competed with them too severely ; it is a profession that la pasaiog 
away* But it flourished among us in the seventeenth century, 
and even after the invention of newsppers. Renaudot's GaxeiU 
appeared but once a week ; the newsmongers had seven days start 
of It, and they profited thereby. We are told that they took 
their stand in the public gardens, at the Luxembourg or tha 
Tuileries, or under the elms of the terrace bordering the Seine, 
Those of the Palais-Royal had the reputation of telling so many 
lies that the tree under which they gathered had aoqoired the 
name of the 'Tree of Craoovia.'^ They formed a corporation it>t 
without importance; for some of them it was a trade they 
exercised in town during the day and from which they derived ma 
income. In an aoeoimt-book of the Duo de Masarin has been 

> The Ttm of OneoTia wm faUed at the «nd of the eightMnth ooatuy, whea tke 
Dako of Orl^ana had the tide gaUeriai of the PalaU-Rojal oonttnuted. It was sa 
evflnt, and it waa lUDg by the poete. In Orimm'a Oarr^pmdm^c$ an to ba fo«ad 
tome TWiea Inipired by tta diaappearaaea. 
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fonnd the following entry: 'To the Sienr Portail, for the newt 
he hM eupplied weekly : fire months at ten livree per month — 
fifty lirrea.' 

In a oity like Rome, which, «ocording to Tacitus, was inquisi- 
tive and garrulous, — in emiaie termonium aMa d nUiU reiiemte — 
newsmongers cannot have been lacking. There were some who 
gathered at the Forum, in close proximity to the tribune, which 
had given them the name of Swbrosinm. Thence proceeded the 
most sinister reports : there were announced the deaths of persons 
in remarkably robust health, and the defeat of armies which had 
never fought Newsmongers in general are folk of a gloomy oast 
whom nothing pleases, alarmists who paint things at their blackest 
Those of Rome were always finding that affairs were mismanaged, 
that the generals did not know their business, and they ventured 
on proposing plans of campaign to them. Livy makes .Amilius 
Panlus say at the moment of his departure for Macedonia : 'There 
are people who, in the gatherings of the Forum (ta eireuUi)^ want 
to teach us where we must encamp^ the places we must master, by 
what road we should invade the enemy's country, how we are to 
provision ourselves, when it will be most profitable to go into 
action, when it will be preferable to avoid it; and, not only do 
they advise what it is necessary to do, but when one does not do 
what they have counselled, they are seriously annoyed.'^ And, 
to satisfy their curiosity, this witty man proposes to take them 
with him ; he offers to pay their passage, to provide them with a 
horse, and to put them in the front TBsak that they may have the 
ideasure of as close a view of the battle as possible. Under the 
Empire the grumblers did not escape at so cheap a rate and with 
only some banter. The Forum was policed by soldiers disguised 
as eitiaens, who passed through the groups, inciting the people to ■ 
speak, and giving the example by attacking the Emperor and his 
government. When thus they had loosened tongues thqr todc 
the names of the babblers and went off to denounce them to the 
aathorities: it was the beginning of agetUi pr^voeaUmn. 
iIifr,sttT.flL 
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We mtky well preauue that tha DOtaUe people of Rome did not 
dminit tbemstiWet in these open-air groupA, and tkmt thej 
)f rained from going to talk politics at tho foot of the tribune; 
key spoke of them at home, above all during the repasts which 
rere then the occasion or pretext of all societjr gatheringa. There 
rere people only asked out to dinner because tbejr were supposed 
=o be well*JDiormed. They are deaeribod to us, going from house 
house, and telling what they know or can invent on the subject 
>f the Parthians or the Germans, the eternal terror of the Empire ; 
they are ignorant of nothing, they tell you the exact namber 
of men who are in arms on the banks of the Rhine or Danube; 
hen, continuing their tour of the world, they deal with the state 
■i the harvests in Egypt and Africa, a matter of much moment to 
he Komans, who thence derived their subsistence.' It w&e not 
nly the men who prided themselves on having good informadon ; 
Juvenal has drawn the picture of the woman newsmonger, who 
vould be, he tells us, the most insupportable of all were there not 
be btaestocking.^ It may bo conjectured that in these gatherings 
; was not only a question of foreign affairs, and that there must 
bare been much chatter, or rather scandal, of what was known of 
the Palatine : and so they were still more strictly supervised than 
the Forum conventicles. There was no difficulty in knowing 
what was said at them ; there was no need of introducing prof es* 
aional spies j there were volunteers, the beet of all, since they 
eould not be suspected. As the informers were aura of the 
prince's favour and inherited a portion of Iho property of those 
whose condemnation they secured, people were never lacking who 
went and repeated the remarks ihey had heard, and aoooied 
imprudent talkers before the Emperor or the Senate. And yet^ 
although it was so dangerous to speak, people ooold not keep 
silence. Nothing could cure that frivolous society from its mania 
for levelling barbs of sarcasm at the master, and from repeating 
the malicious rumours current upon him and his. Never were 
there so many false reports flying about as at this moment» when 
1 HtftUl, ix. aff. • JaTsaal, vi. 400. 
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fo much trooUe was being Uken to prevent tbeir diffunon. Hie 
very prectutions teken againat them gave them more importanoe. 
How moat they not hare seemed serious and plausible, when 
people were seen risking their lires to repeat themf And so the 
works of Taeitas swarm with them, and we hare noticed thati 
eren when he deems them futile and unworthy of all confidence, he 
cannot refrain from reproducing them. 

In such wise were the residents at Rome kept informed more or 
less accurately of political news. How did those who happened 
to be in the prorinces learn it f Scarce could they do so save by 
the letters of their friends ; thus correspondence between Some 
and the various parts of the Empire was yery active. Thence a 
whole literature, of which, unfortunately, there survives but 
little ; but the letters of the great personalities of the time which 
have been preserved for us among those of Cicero, and which do 
not suffer I^ their proximity, show how much wit and good sense 
the writers lavished upon them, what a grasp they displayed of the 
political comedy, what experience of men, what practice of life. 
The letters had not all the same destination : they were sometimes 
addressed to one individual, sometimes to several. These latter 
letters were occasionally posted up (m pMieo pnpotUa)^ so that 
all the world might know them; sometimes several copies were 
transcribed and sent to different people of importance ; it often 
happened thus at critical moments, when there was need of being 
well-informed, that a letter containing some interesting piece 
of news was communicated by the addressee to people of his 
acquaintance, passed from hand to hand, and ended by becoming 
public property. It was this which no doubt happened to the 
majority of those which Cicero received or sent on the approach 
of the dvfl war. To my mind it can be said of letters of this 
nature, that they ahnost fulfilled, for a restricted drdei the 
funetkm of newspapers Uvday.^ 

1 Ttos WM alio a ttoM ia Ftnot^ btlora tk« ONitloB of Btwtpsptn^ whia kl^ 
tooktMrplMt. WteaCBiariM voLhadltflfortkowwlAltelj, BMjpMplt, 
Mp8eiattjlaPiHli,wwtdlnMtMiUd «ad vsmij; tffl npoito wt evnal oa tk« 
loftkomj. Tbinpoadtotlw,tk>iOftrMnalhad tksMsasri 
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Hose witty people were «carcely at a low how to writ* eharm^ 
ing ktten ; the difficulty eommeoced when they wUhed to i«ml 
them* They could only employ coatly or tmceitdn meaiu. la 
the groat houses there were alayes whose ofRce consisted in oany- 
ing their master's lettors : they were tilled iahclkHi They eome- 
times made very long journeys. Cicero sent one expreu from 
CiliciA to Borne to deliver the Senate a report of hia military 
exploits, and demand that he should be awarded the title ol 
Imperaior; but this waa an expense which eeutd not he often 
repeated. A» a nile the takUarii carried the letters for short 
diBtancea ; in the caae of a long journey other means had to he 
med. TheD recourse was had to what, amosg ourselves, when 
the post waa dear, were called Gceasiom. Cicero often entrusted 
bis to the meRsengers of the publieans. These great finand&I 
associations, which levied the taxen in the provinces, were foroed 
to have frequent oommunicatlon with Rome, where the directors 
of the companies resided ; they kept up therefore a certain number 
of messengers who were constantly on the roads. As Cicero was 
the friend of these associations, and their usual advocate, they 
were happy to oblige him. When this resource failed him, he had 
to resort to less assured means ; bo wrote to bis freedman Tiron, 
whom he had left ill at Patraa, and of whom he wished to have 
news, to send somebody to the harbour every day to find people 
setting out for Borne and entrust them with letters tar him. 
Unfortunately the persons who seemed most willing to take the 
charge upon them were not always punctual in their delivery ; 
they delayed to hand them over, and sometimes even lost or kept 
them. How many letters, impatiently awaited and hri^ging 
important tidings, have never arrived at their destination I 

It was necessary to preserve the official despatches at least from 

printed 'eztr»cti from letten lent from the armj of the NeapdUtaa war.' It is 
natural that these broadsides, printed in black-letter and told in the streets, shonld 
haTe in great part been destroyed. 8e?eral specimens have been piesenred, kow«?«r, 
either at the Biblloth^ne Nationale, or at that of Nantes, which haY« been pobUshed 
bj M. de la PUorgerie. Some also are to be found in the admirable library of M. le 
Doo d'Aomale at Chantilly, and M . Pioot has mentioned 
transcribed them in his catalofne. 
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thiB fate. In a well-governed State tbe oommunicationB between 
the master and his servants must be swift and sure. What would 
become of the Empire, if the prinoe oould not reach the provincial 
governors and the army commanders with his orders at needt 
This was what led Augustus to create the post^ The institution 
was perfected hy his successors ; under the later CSnsars it worked 
with admirable regularity. All along the great military roads 
post-houses {skUicmes) were established, and every here and there 
rest-houses (mannoiMt), where food and lodging could be obtained. 
The post-houses contained horses and mules, one quarter of which a 
remount service renewed yearly, two- and four-wheeled vehicles, 
all buOt on the same pattern, and a staff of postilions, wheel- 
wrights, veterinary surgeons, and employees of every kind, whose 
duties are laid down in the Theodosian Code. In addition to 
those light chariots which in a few days conveyed the traveller 
to the most distant countries, heavier waggons had been con- 
structed to transport the taxes paid in kind by the provinces, and 
to carry provisions to the armies. All this organisation was 
very skilfully contrived, and there is no doubt that the Empire 
derived very substantial advantages therefrom. 

But it was of no use to private persons. The government had 
entirely reserved it for its own use, and allowed very few persons 
to avail themselves of it» The Emperor entrusted some great 
functionaries with a certain number of those authorisations, which 
were called dipUrniatOt and gave the right to post^ but they were 
only to be used in the service of the State. Pliny, when governor 
of Bithynia, apologised very humbly for having had recourse to 
them in favour of his wife, who had just learned of the death of 
her grandfather and had to return to Rome without delay. It 
was, then, very diflbmlt for private persons, to whom posting was 

* Thm% wwe wvnnl •lunmU of thU inttttotkm viid«r the Repnblie. Th« dtiw 
wwe bomd to lodg* BomaB Ametkmariai pfoooeding to thoir poet uid forniah thorn 
with ovriofoi Olid honao. Thii obligiitloa wm tho point of deportoro oad pfindplo 
ofAngutot'tereotioB. It wm towna dtnotod on tho poet ronto whkh had to mtot 
theozponeee^honeeendoorrUsee. In thii waj the poet ooet the State nothing, 
bvt, fcr the mintolpeUtieB, it beoMM om of thooa haoTj tone te whiah th^ 
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forbidden, and even for offieUI% wlio eoold only emploj it i 
oertoin conditions, to be exactly informed of politioal inlelligeiiee. 
They could only learn it from often badly informed cocretpondanta 
who had the greatest tnrable to make their letters reaeh thanw 
And yet the majority of these people, when they were Car bom 
Rome, felt the keenest desire and eren need to know what warn 
passing there. We are going to see that this need, which went 
unsatisfied, was one of the reasons which, towards the doae of tlia 
Repablic, brought about the birth of the journals. 



IV 

Ciotar orders the pnbUostion of the reporti of tho Bonato sad the 
people to be pabliehed. Under what form thej sre oommwiioatod 
to the pnblio. Their teantmiaelon to the proy i nec e , oombiiied with 
the newe of the day. How this mixture eiide by Introdaeiiig itealf 
into the offioial pnblioation oompiled at Rosm. The birth of Adm 
diwma populi romanu What they oootaiB. The offioial part The 
leml-offioial part Miaoellaneone news. 

The journal was no sudden creation at Rome; there did not 
happen to be a man there, like Th^phraste Renaudot among 
ourselves, who understood its utility in advance, and, without 
hesitation, without having to grope his way, gave it to the public 
in practically its final form. It was bom almost by chance from 
a reform which hod boon undertaken with quite another intention. 
The story is worth the telling. 

In the year of Rome 605 (69 ao.), Caosar was named consul. 
He attained to power with a strongly settled intention to do as 
much harm to the aristocratic party as possible, and, under pretext 
of serving the democracy, to prepare for the Empire. 'One of his 
first acts,' says Suetonius, ' was to decree that the reports of tbe 
sittings of the Senate, as well as those of the people, should be daily 
written out and published ' : InstUuU %U iam tenahu quam popuU 
diuma amfiereni et pMioarentwr. The assemblies of the people took 
place in the Forum, any one could be present, and it was perhapa 
because nothing of a secret nature passed there, that hitherto no 
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need had been felt of making and publishing reports. On the 
other hand, the Curia was rigorously shut to the public; the 
Senate let nothing of its transactions transpire, save what it really 
wanted to make known. This secrecy was one of its strong points. 
Political assemblies do not gain from too close inspection ; it is 
hard to retain much respect» even for the most honoured, when 
we see to what intrigues they are given oyer, and what conflicts 
of interests and passions are concealed under the semblance of 
regard for the public welfare. CSnsar considered that the Senate 
would be the less esteemed the better it was known : he wished 
to tear oflT the mystery which put a kind of halo about it ; that 
was why he decided that thenceforth ' they should write down 
and publish ' reports of all the sittings. By these two words what 
did he mean to imply t The sense of the first afibids no room for 
dispute : a young senator was chosen, usually an ex-qu»stor, who 
took the title of secretary to the Senate {ab adis smoAtf), and it 
was easy for him to do his work with the notes of the shorthand 
writers. When the report was drawn up it was published. What 
was understood by this I Was it merely that it was put at the 
disposal of the public, and that those who asked were allowed to 
consult itt The word pMieare has, I belieye, another significance. 
In the legal language of the Bomans, an act had become public 
when it had been posted up in a position where it could be clearly 
read from below, wmU de pkmo rede legi poesU. It was evidently 
in this manner that CflDsar had the reports of the Senate published. 
There was, moreover, in this procedure a precedent which it is 
well to recall It can be understood how Bome, engaged in her 
great undertakings, must have experienced the need of making 
Aeir results known to the peoido. When they were fortunate, 
there was naturally great haste in announcing them, but they were 
not hidden either when they were adverse. lavy relates in a 
thrilling fashion how the defeat of Thrasimene was learnt at Bome. 
Suspense reigned in the city; already those precursory rumours 
of a emshing disaster, of which I have just spoken, were beginning 
to spread; instinctively the whole multitude flocked to the Foram. 



Wbeti it was gathered tegetlier there, the piretor mamited th« 
fcribuitfl &nd only spoko tlie«o word«: < Citizens, we have b^en 
vaaquiabed iti a great Wttle/ pti^na fnagjia vkii mmus, \M]€ii it 
Wm i caae af «ng&gemeiita of Icsa importance» thejr had to be 
made known more eimply, and this wat how thoy had thought 
bo do it- On the wall of the Bt^ where the Ponii/ez M^tcmms 
reftidedf was placed each year a carofully whitened board, whidi 
waa called alhum ; at the head of it were inBcribed the names of 
the conauls and magistrates ; then, whenever some event occoired 
in Rome or the provincet, it was noted in a few worda. li w«m 
A means of keeping the eitieens informed of their afbirt. The 
, ;maaantfi who formed part of the tribes of the Gampagna^ the moei 
nuQierous and the worthiest of aU, only coming into Borne once 
I week, and hearing of nothing the rest of the time, had more 
aeed of being informed than others. Eooh market4ay, we am 
xild, thoy rise very early ; they make a perfunctory toilet (Yarro 
LBserta thoy only shave once a week), don the toga and set tmU 
t piotuFC them to myself arriving in the city like their descendantet 
ihe amiiidini of to^ay, who are to be eeen congregati/tg near the 
ITelabmm, clad in thetr holiday attire. Probably the fint eaU 
^ made by the ancient peasants was to the white tablet of the 
Fonlif^ Maxima, Many of them had children in the army, all 
were keenly interested in thoir country's aHkin : it pleased them 
to learn that all went well with tho Icgione, tbat the boaieged town 
had been taken, and that the hostile anny was in flight. Tlien» 
with free and joyous spirit, they went to hear the fiery onton of 
tho tribunes, or to vote at the Field of Man for the migitferatat 
who were friends of the people. The High Pontiff § taUet wwnainad 
in its place all through the year. It was removed at the end of 
December and stored in the archives. Later it was deemed that 
all these boards, which bore so many memories of the paat^ might 
possess great interest. They were brought together and paUishad 
under the title of Anmaks mcami : it was the oommenoement of 
Soman history. 
There is little doubt that the Senate reports were cowmnnioatad 
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to the pablio in tbe fame manner as the Great Annals. We do 
not know where they were stuck um but it must hare been in the 
Forum and at some much frequented spot The crowd must often 
hare flocked to read them, especially at times of popukr excite- 
ment People came thither to see what had passed in assemblies 
at which they had not been present, and to get an idea of speeches 
they had not heard. This was why they were used. 

But what» above all, made their fortune was that, from the 
first, they were put to a use of which CflDsar had assuredly never 
dreamed. We have just noticed that it was very hard to keep in 
touch with all that was going on at Rome, when one was at a dis- 
tance. The friends on whom one had counted for information, 
unsettled by unforeseen engagements, wrote less regularly than 
they had promised ; the slaves and freedmen did not sJways know 
the proper means to be well informed. It accordingly grew custo- 
mary to apply to one of the people who made a business of collect- 
ing news to transmit to those who wanted to know it These 
were the ancestors of the reporters of to^ay; but then, as the 
profession was not over-esteemed, they were simply called work- 
men {(tperofriS^ The name of Chrestos borne by one permits the 
, supposition that they were Oreeks, that is to say, those jdiant, 
dexterous, and intelligent people who insinuated themselves every- 
where, and were ready to do aught rather than die of hunger. In 
prowling the streets, in listening to what was said at the Forum, 
they picked up certain stories, which they strung together and 
made into a farrago to which serious persons sometimes gave a 
derogatory name (empila/io), but which did not fail to give the 
Roman lost in some comer of Germany or Africa a moment's 
diversion. 

What these poor workmen knew least was the political life of 
Rome. They did not understand politics, and the company they 
kept could hardly instruct them. In this state of ignorance we 
can see what a great resource the reports of the sittings of the 
Senate, posted up at the Forum, must have been to them ; they 
copied them out without changing aoghti they had no more to add 
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IhMiwluil thiirddqjrptnnbdiilkiiis had Imb^ Am, tad 1 
'oompihlfcm* or» as w« ahoold nj H^daj, ttair 
Chdiii%iii Mndiog to Okmo wlial to «all 
rlaaawww^Myatohim: 'Ton wOl tad in ft tha 
wUoh «aeh ol Iha politidaiia haa azpmaed.' lUa «aa tfidaBl^ 
takan fnn tha oOdal raporta. Ha addU^ aad tUa tiaM il ia » 
qoaalioii of piaoea of nawa bonowad fnn aoaaa 'aoapflalioB* of 
Ghraaloa: 'Aaior tha lail^ taka what smj iatacaat jooi and pMa 
bj a hoat of itaiii% aoeh aa Uaaod aotot% tmBuiM, and 
fatflitiaa of that aori In ahort^ tha laefid iMta 
thaiiL* 

Bat haia is a alffl mora unlookad^Qr iiiBOfatioii. WahaTaJaaft 
notiead that CUUiia «aa aomawhataahainadof aandiog thaaa haad^f 
gaaattai^ in whieh fritoloiia aaaodotaa wara aoatinad wilh aariowa 
intaUigonoa, to hia friand Gfeero. Appaiaatfyt howarer, tlda 
amalgam «aa to tha taata of maiqrt lor at a toij aai|y data wm 
find it introdnoad afan in tha Fonim plaaaid^ «hara tha laporta 
of tha maatingi of Sonata aad paopla «ara pnUiihad. It waa 
qnito a panraraion of Gnaar^a idoa to join «ith thaaa pnHtfaal 
doenmenti, which ho had alono wishod to bring to tho knowkdga 
of tho pooplo, what Cnliua unooromoniond/ troatod as inoptitodoa 
(ta^pfuB), and what wo oall to^iay mioeollanooiia nowa {fmi$ ibmn). 
Sorioua mon most havo boon aeandaliaod to road within tho qiaoa 
of a f ow linoa tho ipoechoa of tribunoa and tha acoount of loma 
funeral or wadding ; and yot, thanka to ciroumttaneoo, thoso pot^ 
itemf soon becamo moro important than tho root Sinoo the Empira 
there had boon hardly any mora assemblies of tho people; as to 
thoso of the Senate, Augustus, who took pleasure in undoing what 
Casar had done, forbade anow the publioation of its reports. Braa 
supposing that this law wore not enforced to tho letter, it is pro- 
bable that nothing moro Uian a scrappy summary was giyen. 
Thence it was natural that tho easontial part of tho Ada «saoliia 
iipopiUi, that which at first had boon their reason for ariatanoa^ 
ooming to bo diminished moro and more, tho news of BomOi or, if 
you Willi tho misooUanoous news, little by little assumed tha upper 
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hand, and that what was aocesaoiy ended by becoming the principal 
feature. This was what could not f aO to come to pass. 

We can conceire, I think, a fairly precise idea of the contents 
of these phusards, daily renewed, which the curioos came to read 
and copy at the Forum. There was first an official section, that is 
to say, what it was deemed politic to disclose of the reports of the 
Senate, the decrees of the magistrates, the letters and speeches 
of the Emperors, mention being made of the interruptions and 
applause with which they had been receired;^ then a section 
which we might call semi-official, and which was not less interest- 
ing. It comprised, with news of the court, the ammimiqiiA of the 
imperial authority. CsBsar had it put there that he had refused 
the title of king offered him. The important ceremonies were 
described; every day were set down the names of the persons 
whom the Emperor had received at the Fklatine. We know that 
livia, and, later, Agrippina assumed the same privflege, and had 
note taken there of the visits paid them also^ which much offended 
Tiberius and Nero. As to the part reserved for miscellaneous 
news, it must have been remarkably well filled, judging by the 
number of odd tales it supplied to the Latin authors. The elder 
Pliny especially, so fond of the queer and prodigious, owes it much : 
it is thence he has taken the story of a shower of bricks which 
descended on the Forum, whilst Milo was haranguing the multi- 
tude ; he also borrows that of the faithful dog which could not be 
torn from the corpse of its master, who had been murdered and 
thrown into the Tiber, and that again of an enthusiastio admirer 
of a charioteer of the red faction, who^ unwilling to survive him, 
cast himself on the pyre where his remains were burnings an 

1 W« know Arom Pliay that t]i« teclm m a ti oai of th« Sanate wart iMitioMd in tlM 
raporta tnm Tnitin oaward. M ooudmb thlnka that tha iMstloB of fntamptkaa 
waa atUl moca aaaiaat la tha oratioa of tha Smparor dandiaa, which haa baan 
diteofarad on hnam tabkta at LyaM, and whkh waa aridtatly tak» tnm tha 
RomtmJmmuU, thaw wocda nay ba faad t • It ia hi|^ tima, CHaadhu, to taU tha 
SoMla how far yoa wast to fo.' It la «aaaUy aappoaad that OlasdhM at this 
I hlmaalf, which aaoM Tvy atraas^ Moaumaa'a opialoa te that tha 
I of a diaraapaetlU aaaalor haa baaa latvpolatad. Ghmdlas, wa know, 
id mtla waiaBua, aad ao aoMtrafait waa ihowa ia aaUH hla aa 
liahiiewsi 
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apb of dmiioii and pMrioa wUoh llkd Iht «tti 

wiAmfj. ftkframltewMaoiimakoauillMnhlM] 

tiM i^th coondoo of AngMtaib an inlMUlM^ 

(totMriCooaiteC^iitolwiakbi^loUUi^ 
i^t gmidioii% Us i^t gnaddaag^tan^ and Us wimdm 
gnadoUldrai; it k ptbbdJa Umi» iMi aniodoto wat JMMtad ly 
cedar of Iha Empiror, who wat moa^ aboal Iha di&sapBitAm 
of Itefy.aad lotod todo iMnagatolHga fuBiliia. Lai «add 
that wa ako flnd notiaaa of importaal aianiagaii UrOib and 
daatli% noi to apeak of divoioa^ wUah »mI hafo takaa «p 
oonaidaraUa roooBt ainoa Sanaaa talla xm tkara waaallaaalonta 
daj al Boaaa aaWa mm d fc er t fa AdB mmL WbuOff dda aaiM 
Sanaaa givaa m to undanlaiid that aooM irain^orioiia panoaa 
Qaad plaoaitb on oaaaaion to adwrliaa thaaaalToa, whan lia aiya: 
«nMrmjpartldoBotinaart mjUbanlitiaaia tha faaatta^' Im» 

Undar thia fona, and with tlia dofolopBMnta th^ had laaalfnd» 
tha aaeiaat if «to MMte i<lNH<» ^i^Uah Ombt had araatad, haa^ 
indiaoarnibla. And ao^ apparandy, tha naad waa azpaiianaad oC 
modifying the name they bora. They aia uanalfy eallad Atim 
dmmapopM fwmmL Thia title we hare a li^t to tnmdata bj 
that of the Boman JournaL^ 



Soooeiiol tlM Romaii JoonuJuitiltlMtiidof theBmpir». Why 
it iMT«r aoqnired th« dtvelopiiiiiiti and the Importaaoe of the pmi 
of our own dajt. 

The suocesa of the Boman Joonial was not for a moment 
doubtful From the fint day we aee it in ererybody'a hands; all 
the great persons retained by their functions in the prorinoaa 
hare it forwarded to them. *I know/ says Cioero to all hia 

1 8omiiaithomoii,atthtwotd jbumaliidwif^dfirott tht tOittAkn ^ w msKi, 
wUoh ttMlf oomM firott liMrMM. Tht mott <o«pUto •olkctkoof wfcal fMiiIni 
to w of tht BMua JowMl te to be f oud in M. HSbeif^ MOBtinph iitllM Ai 
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friends, Hhat you receire the Joumali — Acta iSn mUH eerto i 
Ada omnia ad U arbUrar peneribi, — You must know $31 that goes 
on by the letters of those who are deputed to copy the Journal for 
you.' And he himself does not neglect this means of information, 
when a destiny he deplores exiles him for a year in the gorem- 
ment of Cilicia. * I hare the Journal up to the Nones of March,' 
he writes to Atticus, * I see that, thanks to Curio^ they are not 
bothering themselves about the provinces, and that I shall be able 
to leave mine in a short time.' A century and a half later, the 
younger Pliny, who is on his estates, writes to one of his friends 
who has remained at Rome : * Keep to your good habit of having 
the Journal copied and sent to me while I am in the country.' 
Later still, under Theodosius, Symmachus fills his letters with 
commonplace compliments, and wears himself out^ to use his own 
expression, in gracefully bidding his friends good day. But^ not 
to leave them quite in the dark as to public affiurs, he joins with 
these generalities a summary of the political and other news, which 
he caUs Breviarium or Indiadm. This summary, compOed under 
his direction by one of his secretaries, was no doubt abstracted 
from the Roman Journal. 

' Thus, through the whole duration of the Roman Empire from 
beginning to end, the Journal lived on ; but it always lived in the 
same manner. No fertUe innovation seems to have been made in 
it^ and thus to live is to vegetate. It was of service for trans- 
mitting news, it was for that it had been employed from the first ; 
but nothing more was made of it^ and no one had a suspicion 
of the importance it might] acquire. There was very little graU- 
tude even for the profit derived from it^ and those who wo^ld 
have found it very hard to dispense with it affected to speak of it 
only in terms of the greatest contempt 

Many reasons can be assigned to explain why the press did not 
then assume the same development and importance as to-day ; and 
yet it seema to me that, looking into them closely, none of them 
it quite decisive. The most serious of all, undoubtedly, is that 
between the Bomaoa and onitelves there was this difference, that 
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tiM Journal oooMt to lad ii% whflo ummg Urn Bonaai ft 
nooaiiMjtogOMid flnd tU JounaL It vm itndiiv in • ] 
whoro «reiy one eonld read H; in imlHtf it was tmfy nad hj 
duttoei when Iha reador hqipaned to hava laimio audio paaa tto 
wallonwhiehitwuinaaribed. It waa poarihla to and and bav^ 
it ocqpiodybatlhatwaaabodiar, and ooa on^y la^gnad onaailf to 
itwkenUiorawasnolldqgalaafor il^ Ihat k lo aiy, irfMnonawM 
abaont from Boom and wiahad to know iHiat waa going on than. 
So loQg aa ooa reaidad in Iha city» attandad tba maatipgi of On 
Sanala^mofadintalkatiTaoindaib in wUohtba nawa waa lopaatod 
or fiMoalad, ooa fait diq^anaad from aaaHiig it alaaidwra, Tkna 
the naa made of Iha Joomala waa bat intarmittant; it wooU hsn 
had to be regular to grow into a haUt^ and aa it nofw hacama a 
habit^ it waa narar a naoaad^. 

All this is rmj tnia; but it waa not impoasiblsb it waa «vm 
Torj natoral, that mia day aoina ana or othar mifgbM hava had Iha 
idea of modifying the oonditiona under whieh the Joomal waa 
prodneed. For that it would have solBoed for one of the' woriE> 
men/ whom the great lords employed to gather news for tfaoar 
absent friends, to have suooeeded in persuading them of the 
interest they would hare in finding on their doormat erory 
morning that sheet whieh they only receired from time to tame^ 
and to be regularly informed at home and without any troable, 
instead of going to seek such information at the Forum. Thenoo- 
forth all would hare been changed, and the ^oompilaticm' of 
CSirestos might hare become a newspaper like ours. 

But here is another difficulty, and one of thegrarest kind : the 
Journal completed, it had to be circulated, which was not eaay 
with the means then available. Printing did not exists without 
which one does not oonceiTe of the dissemination of a newspaper 
being possible. No doubt antiqui^ was ignorant of printing ; bat 
it must alio be confessed that it was within an aoe of learning it: 
every day iron stamps, hollowed out or in relief were being oaad 
to print on thousands of vases, lamps, and tiles the name of the 
maker the phoe where made, and mention of the oonsols in office^ 
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which gare the date of productioiL It may therefore be eaid that 
antiquity was on the brink of a great discoTery, and that an 
experiment or a chanoe might one moment or other hare preci- 
pitated it. b it very rash to imagine that the one step more, the 
single one that remained, might have been taken had the Journal 
assumed its legitimate importance^ and the necessity of circulating 
it excited the spirit of inrention t In any cisei printings whaterer 
may be said, was not absolutely indispensable to the success of the 
Journal : there remained the manuscript copy ; slare copjrists were 
numerous at Bome ; they wrote rapidly, they were cheap, and, 
stoictly speaking, their work might suffice. When Cicero felt the 
need of rousing public opinion in his farour in the aflBur of Cati- 
line, he found a large enough number of copyists to transcribe and 
distribute in a short time, through all Italy and in the provincesi 
the depositions of the witnesses against the conspirators.^ Pliny 
reports that the old informer, Begulus, having lost his son, sent a 
thousand copies of the eulogy which he had spoken on him, to be 
solemnly read on the public place of the principal cities of the 
Empire.* A thousand copies — ^that is very little, if we dream 
of the thousands of subscribers to be served Unlay; it sufficed 
' «then to create the publicity of the Journal which had just come 
into existence; time would have done the rest. 

As to the difficulty in securing the Journal's delivery at its 
address^ it was apparently the most inconvenient of all, and yet 
it is that which could have most easily been solved. The post^ 
existed. True, as we have seen, the Emperor reserved it for his 
own use ; hot can it be believed that if the imperial authority had 
understood the services that the press might have aflbrded Um in 
directing opinion, he would have hesitated to facilitate means for 
the Boman Journal regularly reaching all the provinces t Nothing 
would have oost him less^ or rather, nothing would have bfought 
him more. It is hard to comprehend how people so practical as 

• Pliiij, JtpM.lv. 7. 
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the Eomiuie^ of whom die «Ider PHoy sayt tbat there ^ 

more bent on aU tlmt can be useful, omnium utUUahtm rq 

did not decide on making tbe whole world profit by the 

poat Reatrioted to the prince's lenrice, it wu one of 

expenaei of the Empire^ and in time became one of tl 

of her niin ; put at the dispoaal of [inv&te per&one, it mi 

been an abundant source of revenua For the utOiij 

reform to be grasped^ only an occasion was needed. 

Journal oould have prorided it» Aa it had an official o 

ebaraoter» it fteems aa though the Emperor ought to bare 

objection to aUow the post to carry it aa an e^cception, 

with time, the exception would have become tbe rule. I 

way, here also, it might have been possible, at need, tc 

with the pott Wo know that there waa much travelli 

Kotoan Empire, and that» on tbe whole, it wa5 epeady ti 

Around the post^housee where the Emperor's horses and 

gathered there were not wanting horses and carriages 

willingly put at the diaposal of priviLte persons; it would 

been impoasibte to have organised with tbem an ud 

serrice, had it really been wanted. 

It is certain, theu^ that no one of the obstacles which 

had to encounter at Rome was in itself unsnrmountable, 

also certain that no effort was made to surmount it Tl 

manifest truth of the small interest taken in it. Among tl 

which must have prejudiced the Bomans of the period a^ 

journals, one of the grarost perhaps was that they were t* 

written. People who, Seneca tells us, suffered from 

intemperance, must have been very sensitive to this def( 

Roman Journal, we must not forget, evolved from a i 

ever retained the dr3mess and monotony of that Petron 

satirical romance supposes that Trimalchio takes it into 

in the middle of the bizarre dinner he offers his guesti 

his book of accounts read aloud. This book, which 

^ I r«fer to th« informatioii giT«ii by M. FriadlXnder on th« Romani 
trATel in th« flnt To1nm« of hit Mown rcmainti eTAugutU muB Anionm 

P 
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particulars of all that has passed in the wealthy freedman's 
immense domains, is compiled, we are expressly told, in the style 
of the Journal of the dty (iamquam miis Ada)^ and this is what 
we read therein: *The scTcnth day after the Kalends of Seztilis 
in the territory of OnmsB, the property of Trimalchio, there were 
bom thirty boys and forty girls. Hve hundred thousand bushels 
of wheat were taken from the bams to the granaries, and fire 
hundred bulls tamed. On the same day the slave Mithridates was 
crucified for blaspheming the tutelary genius of our master; on 
the same day a conflagration in the gardens of Pompeii ; the fire 
began in the farmhouse.' And the reader continues with the same 
accumulated jumble of news, with nothing outstanding in this dry 
enumeration to arrest attention. One can understand how this 
kind of literature, which appears to delight Trimalchio^ was not 
adapted to please the fastidious lettered men who composed the 
society of the time. 

Let us add that the Soman Journal was a sort of Ucmiem of 
the Empire, and it is hardly of the nature of official sheets to be 
Tcry agreeable. This particular one must haye been rery closely 
supenrised. We are told that Tiberius himself appointed the 
'secretary who was to be entrusted with the editorship of the 
Senate reports, and we may be sure that he only chose a man in 
whom he had perfect confidence. There is no doubt that the 
greatest care was taken to let nothing slip into the Journal from 
which public malignity could profit^ and yet^ if we are to beliere 
Tacitus, it did not always answer. He records that the foes of 
Thrasea, who incriminated all his actions and wished by all means 
to make him pass as a rebel, said to Nero : * The journals are read 
with more aridity than erer in the proTinoes and the armies, to 
know what Thrasea has last abstained from doing* : imnia popM 
f^mami, p$r pravmemf p$r txireUui emaim byimlir, itf moteakKr fdd 

Thrasea was a sage, and, in spite of all, a moderate; he spoke 
Tery seldom al the Senate, he carefully refrained from attacking 
> Amu vAmTh 
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any om to Us bm who vm trttfid bf Iht —ym, ^ 
opaiify Miilndi0tfa« a praporitiM wUoh k 
Bol^ on ih« daj it VM Ml down for dfaoankiai 1m il^fod at 1 
H« did noi join Iht orowd of Umm who wonllo ooapKani thn 
prinoa oviiy tinia ho oommittod a orimo; hf^ mnKpakmdy ABommd 
being pnient aft tiw attliqg cif tlio Sanalo whan Nffo waa «ob- 
gntnlalad on Iha doalb of Us awdiflr, or Pbppaa doomd diffaia 
liottoan. II ioflioodt tbon, in f ondi^ a JndgaiMil on a daoraa oC 
tiio Sonale to aioertain whollior Thiaioali nana ^peand mmoag 
thoaa wlm voted, and that waa wlqrt >b tba provbaaa and thm 
anniai^ whara it waa mora diiBonll to laam tba trath than aft 
BonMb ao miioli intaraal waa takan in Cnding out kk alMfwirinna 
Bat it waa a real maataratrdka^ ooa wUah aonld not ba oflaa 
rapaatad, to maka Ilia oOoial joonal ilaalt an inalnnaani of oppoai- 
Hon. Aaaralailwaamorainofliniaivo. WbibllijtkaiiM^pidfi^ 
of ita llattariaa it irritatad tka nppar aiaa^ alwaja prana to apank 
m of tka imparial andioritiaai tba omaplaaany witk wUok il 
ratailadthapattgroaeamnaaaof tba city pr^jndiaad aariow miiida 
againat it Already CSoaro bad rafanrad to it latbar aKg^trngf j. 
Tadtua is aevarar atiU in an important paaeaga of hia Anmrnig^ 
where he ahows what he thinka of it^ and tba part to wbiab ba 
degradea it 'Nero'a aecond oonaokte offera nothing vamarkabla 
to the historian, unleea he be pleaaed to fill Tolomea with deaerilniig 
the foundationa and Umber-work of the amphitheatre whieb tba 
prince had constmcted in the Field of Ifara. Bat the dignity of 
the Soman people exaets that we only reoall in ita history tba 
arenta of signal importance, and leaTO auch impertinent dataila to 
the jonmala.'^ Here ia an allotment of fonotiona, of whieb tba 
press, to-day ao prond and tyrannical, would hare no eanaa to 
boast 

Thus the Bomans, whilst availing themselYes of the jonmala» 

felt at bottom small esteem for them. They f onnd them uaafol 

for ciroiilating official documents and communicating nawa, 1ml 

they did not think tbair prorinoa capable of fortbar 

1 Amm. jdU. tU 
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Since they did not Appreciate the importance of the inetroment 
that they had to their hand, it was natural that they were not 
tempted to perfect it and render it capable of the manrelloue 
efleett which it has produced in our own days. And so it made 
no progress in fire centuries, and was still, under Theodosius, what 
it had been under Augustus. To conclude then : it may be affirmed 
that if the Romans had journals, they had no experience of 
journalism. 

Was this a good or was it an eril t are they to be pitied or 
congratulated 1 The answer to this question depends on the 
judgment to be passed upon the press, and we are aware that 
there is no subject on which opinions are more widely divided. 
What eon be said, what merits remark, is that the Romans had no 
need of it to accomplish the great things they wrought; if would 
haye no doubt assisted thci to obtain some of the results they 
achiered, but they obtained them without it With ourselres, for 
example, it has been one of the principal agents of national unity ; 
it is the press which has, since the serenteenth century, accustomed 
France to keep her eyes fixed on Paris, which has imposed upon 
France the ideas, tastes, and fashions of Paris, which has little by 
little broken down the barriers hemming in each province, to 
establsh everywhere the same ways of speaking and living. But 
by other means Rome reached this state of things as fully and as 
swiftly as we. The whole western world from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Balkans, from the Rhine to the Atlas, habitually modelled 
itself on her : nations different in origin and nature among them- 
selves agreed to receive her laws, to adopt her customs, and to 
speak her tongue and in the end they so completely appropriated 
them that^ even to-day, after so many catastrophes, what they find 
most permanent in themselves is that old Roman foundation which 
conquest laid there. It is said— and it is quite right to say so— 
that the press is what most aids the difibrion of ideas, and we are 
inclined to think that without it they would not find it possible 
to spcead. And yet the press did not exist when the greatest 
ol revolutaoiiB in our memory was consommated. Cauristiamty 
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propagated itaaU withoat newspapen, alnuMl without book% bj 
the spoken word ; and in less than two oentories it «zteadad to 
the most distant hnds» and in those lands it penetntad to tha 
deepest strata. 

Let ns draw the oonolosion that the advaneem e nt of hunaiii^ 
is not so entirely boond up with partieular conditions^ that it 
cannot be effected without them. What is right always ends by 
coming to pass. Whaterer admiration we feel for the marralloiia 
discoreries which hare transformed oar existence, let us not f oi^get 
that^ strictly speakings they can be dispensed with, that man livod 
for long without them, and that^ without them, they often anriTed 
at the same results to which they lead us to-day. BydiTersarooda 
the*world adrances towards the goal assigned to it^ and nothing 
prerents its attainment In ona way or another, somatimaa m 
little more slowly, sometimes a little faster, it always aeeosiipliahoa 
its destinies : /afo i 
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ICaxhal k ¥117 Ullk known aaoiv 11% and it «Ml to 
IhaltlusisTwjrmiiehliisownfiiilt AimMreMldominttotoliii 
of roodiog tto anoiint antton afl« loaTing ooD^gib wo oi^J knoor 

eliMM Nowp Martial ia not ono of tto anltora nadilljr o mp loyoJ 
to intorost papib; hit worki^ ao wittj and ao gnoafo^ oootaiii 
unplaaaant indooaneiai»aiKl wodaro not tall jooQgpaopbaqjtU^g 
of tto pcotty Uiingi to to found in Itoai, for faar of inapiri^g ttom 
with a daafafo to raid tto mL 

TheaaindaoanciaatovainhiMapamiliarilydiiagraaiKtofltotiotag; 
they are not the onttonta of a nature earried away by ita puAum 
and unable to hold iUelf in. Like Orid, Martial waa a man of 
reiy temperate nature and had mueh aelf-ooaunand. He thinb 
he juatifiee himself by saying that *if his poems to not inTaiiabl|y 
deoenti his life has been irreproaehable ' : to me it seemsi on tkui 
contrary, ttot this excuse recoils upon himself. We should to 
less irritated by him did we feel him transported by some stonn ' 
of the senses which he could not withstand* and we are ahnoat 
disappointed by the decency of his life, which prores that he wrote 
all his filth in cold blood. 

It is dear ttot in accumulating it thus in his worto he wiahad 
to gratify the public whose good graces he sought^ and it waa^ in 
fact^ one of the causes of his success. He had a perfect knowlodga 
of the society in which he moved, and he serred it according to ita 
tastes. If in his time to found some persons to censure him, wa 
see by the manner in which ha retorts on them ttot their nnmtor 
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Oftonot hare been rery great, and that the reproaches addressed to 
him did not seem to him rery formidable. To exeolpate himself 
with the noble widow of Luean, he is content to seek in her 
husband's works for a licentious epigram, which appears to him to 
justify his own.^ Elsewhere he quotes rerses, more than lights by 
Augustus,' which date from the period when the prince had not 
yet undertaken the reform of public manners, and paid small atten- 
tion to his own. These authorities suffice him ; not only does he 
make no apology for putting things bluntly and calling a spade a 
spade, bat he almost glories in it : it is a quality which he terms 
Boman simplicity, Bamana timplicUatt precisely as we justify im- 
proprieties of speech that may escape us by calling them ffoidaisenei. 
For the rest^ these palliations do not seem to him rery essential, 
and he is well aware that what in his rerses may shock some 
tender consciences, is precisely that which will please the majority. 

We shall, then, in the reading of Martial, form a rery bad 
opinion of him and his time, if we do not look into our own hearts, 
and so temper our severity. Amongst us there has flourished, and 
stall flourishes, a gross literature which is warmly welcomed by 
one section of the public. Are we to suppose that all the people 
who derour the norels printed in thousands of copies, and attend 
the plays ihat run for hundreds of nights, lire in their own homes 
like the characters whose adrentures are presented in themt 
They are rery often good middloK^lass folk, only debauched in 
imagination, guilty, above all, of morbid curiosity, and well-pleased 
with a momentary glimpse of what they have no desire to imitate. 
As for the authors, they are probably less vicious by nature than 
in a hurry to attnot public attention, and convinced that the 
shortest cut to success is to hatch a little scandal I suppose it 
must have been the same in antiquity, and I conclude therefrom 
that it is not wise to deduce from Martial's poems any too severe 
inferences about himself or his time. 

In any cese^ and whatever striotuies we may pass upon his 
Borali^ and that of his oontempoiariee, it seems to me we can 
«S.U. 111.9(1 
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dinfart MQflh pvoAi md iBtiml botk kit tUnfy» Hb nii doM bM 
mmfy aoqoiJiil M with Ub alon% il ahiBiB^ 
Aowi M wbil WM th» porilloB €f th» potii €f dM &qpii% M^ 
I7 Os lighl il €Mto w Os «nditkiM €f Ihrir oirtMib ilMifali 
m to tiphin the «limif ci Attt wmAoL TUi iiiHMft I am 
goi^g to aMH^ to da 



TlMMrlk«lllaftkL Boma 4prfa TU 

Wddonotcnolljkiiow Osdatoof liartMdliUra. liauMft 
haTa bam about tlM ywr 40 of oar o^^^ thai k to nj wUla 
OaUgula was niliiig the Empin. Ho wao not Bomi^ nor «vva 
Italian hj origin, Imt SpaoJA, and tUi moriti ranuk at <ho 



Tho oooqnoit of ^iin had oott tho Bonans aoai^ two ooitiiiioa ; 
itwaathahndthqrtooklongiat to nljiigata. Bntifthai 
anoa had baan protnatad» tha aabminioov onaa aoaaptad, waa < 
plata. Hatrada ware quickly appaaaad ; tharo no longer lingarad 
on a memory of the former oonfliets. The Spaniards Toiy aooo 
adopted tha opiniona, the euitomsi and even the tongne of their 
aonquaronk That^ indeed» was what happened almost evaiy- 
where. The ease with which the whole western worid beoama 
Soman sometimes causes us a little surprise ; it has been adequately 
accounted for by recalling that the Roman yoke was not g^Hwg^ 
that it bestowed on the vanquished benefits they had never 
enjoyed before, comfort and peace; that, finally» national feeling 
had never amongst them been deeply rooted ; they formed little 
tribes, cherishing internecine hatreds, which rarely united to iaoe 

1 To be pndM, ki «• say that FriadUnd«, is bit «radlnt «ditiM U Martfa], 
pnUhif birth bctwvtB tha yMn SB a&d 41. IbafVfrMtlypraSttdbjMtdlladM^ 
Ubonn on UtnUtl, Jwnntl, and Patraniin, as w«U as bj hia JSTiiMv dm mtmn 
romaimu i^A^igutiU mm A n tami m . (frmoh traiiilatinii, 4 fola», pvbUriMd by 
BdawakL) Ha la to4aj tha baai4iifenMd atboltf lor tha UlHitm oT ths «a|y 
Inpifa, aad «V aUaf astbaritj aa II. 
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the oommon foe. These oitiee, as the Bonuuis called them» lived 
in isolation from each other» and hardlj adhered to more than 
their eommonal libertiee, to which Rome always adapted herself 
very well 

There is no doubt that in Spain, as elsewhere, the conquest of 
the upper classes was effected by the school ;^ and, as the staff of 
the Roman school was almost entirely composed of grammarians 
and rhetors, it was grammar and rhetoric that conquered barbarism 
for driUsation. We can hardly recognise in them such an efficacy 
to-day. Nothing is truer, however; when, on the confines of the 
worid as then known, some savage country decided to enter the 
concert of civilised nations, the first sign it gave was to open a 
school and to summon a rhetor to it : 

Ih eamduamdo loqmimrjam rActorf TkmU.* 

The Spaniards had given themselves over to these studies with 
enthusiasm, they felt that they were made for them ; and so from 
pupils they soon came to be masters. At the epoch of Augustnsi 
Poroius Latro, a Spaniard, held first place among the Roman 
rhetors, and it was for a Spaniard, Quintilian, that Vespasian 
founded the first public chair of eloquence. 

Martial belonged to hither Spain, like Quintilian. Bilbilis, his 
birthplace, of which no vestige remains tonlay, must have been 
quite a little place, though it produced at the same time as Martial 
two eminent men, Bfatemus and lieinianus, who were able to 
attain a very honourable position at Rome. Was it at Bilbilis 
that Martial pursued his studies, or at some more important town 
in the vicinity — at Taracco (Tarragona), the capital of the province, 
for ezamplef We do not know, but they must have been very 
brilliani. Later, in his hours of discouragement and dejedioii, 
after his hopes had so often pUyed him false, he regretted that so 



iTkititwiMt I ]ui?«atlnipltd toihowwttkf«lHMMtotUaan«taiwkkk 
▲MosbiOHMRiMMaiMd. la Bpda Um ImporttsM oTlU Behool had «Imdjr bMS 
tewM by Sotorfau, Md Pliitaiek talk wUh whti sblUlj kt Miplo|«d I 
It MSMtaB tiM SpsaiMdt ta lifs oa food t«M «ttk tiM r 

■ JmBd,sT.U& 
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omhad bam takM to ghr» Uoi raoh a good 
< Mj puwti^' Im nidt < w«ro grtftt feob to makooM 1 
What on aortli haTO I lodowilhgnniiuuraiidiliitaior^ Aad 
wImh a f athor aakod Urn one daj wliaft matton ha ahodd gina Ua 
aoo, * Abora all,* ha iqpliad, * ahim tho grainmariam and th^ 
Tkb oara that ha novar <vaa a book of IHigO cr (SoHa I^bj 
ilMaak^hawritafa ia aa act himoffwith a ahilling. H ha viak 
to aoqmn tha aria that bring in mon^, lat him laan toba a plaj«r 
of tha dthara cr tha fiota. U hia mind aaam to 70a lalhar abyw 
and Inmpiah, maka him a pabUa ariar cr an arbhitaeti'* But tt 
waa only latar that diaoooiagamant fell upon him and that Martial 
aboaad thoaa ana aUidiaa upon wUeh ha had raliad, and whiA Ml 
him nowhara. Lat na raat amnrad that thqr diannad^him in Ub 
youth, that ha waa irary proud of hia maatara* pniaa and Hbm 
myplaoaa of hia aohoolmataa. Ha retainad a rmj tendar rameoK 
branoa of hia aarly yaaia. EBa Uttla natita plaoa waa ahn^ ^«ly 
daar to him, and, aran in thoaa alagant dMaa whara it waa tihn 
faahion to amila at tha barbariam of tha provineaib ha took pkaanra 
in apaaking of it and giring it oakbration. *Lat thoaa,' ha aajra, 
* who firat aaw tha light in tha dtiaa of Oraaoa dalight in ainging 
Thabaa and Myoana, and illostrioas Rhodaa, and Laeadnmon with 
bar contaata of graoaf ol youtha ! I myaalf am a aon of tha CSelta 
and tha Ibariana, and, albait my country'a namaabahardi to qmdi^ 
I taka no ahama to repaat tham in grataful vena I'* 

At haart ha ramainad a Spaniard ; apparently he waa alao ao in 
appaarance and ooontenance. He tella na that he had a boaliy 
beard, briatling hair, a deep Toice, and that he oonld be raoogniaod 
at eight aa a man bom near the Tagua.^ What aatoniahea na ia 
that nothing in tha characteriatica of hia talent raealla tha ooontry 
to which he waa ao attached. Aa a rale the Spaniah writera 
reaemble each other: they have qnalitiea and defeota by whioh 
they are recogniaed ; and what appeara to prove that they taka 
after their race ia that they already had them in antiquity. On 
the firat ocoaaion of there being mention of the poata of Spain (it 
lis. 7a. «T.aa. .•(▼.!». «caa. 
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oeeun in a diaooune of Cieero's)» we are told that they are heary 
and bombaitio: j^ngue icmtniesA The first Spanish prose-writer 
known was that Poroios Latro, to whom we have just referred, 
a fiery orstor, Tiolent» unequal, a oreature of impulse. In the 
trsgedies of Seneca there are descriptions of tortures and refine- 
ments of cruelty to make even Bib^ra envious. Lucan in his 
worse moments falls into hyperbole and over-emphasis. In 
Martial nothing is found resembling this ; he never distends his 
throat, he never strains after effect He is one of the simplest 
and most natural of the writers who survive to us from the whole 
body of Latin literature. No Spaniard has been less a Spaniard 
than he in his poems. 



U 

Uurtiia ftl RoBM. With what iateottooiksd 1m gone thitlMrY His 
Mrly lift At RoBM. 

In 64 Martial, then nearly twenty-four years of age, left his 
country to go to Rome. It was not a mere journey of curiosi^; 
he did not set out for but a few weeks' stay, like that Spaniard 
who, about the dose of the Augustan epoch, made the passage 
solely to see Livy, and returned when once he had feasted his 
eyes upon him.* Martial had the idea of settling there, and, in 
point of faot^ he remained there for four-and-thirty years without 
returning home. 

What motive couki he have had in leaving BilUlis 1 He has 
nowhere told us, but I do not think it hard to divine. He was 
not rich, and the probability is that he had boon educated above 
his stotion; he must, then, have found himself in the situation of 
so many among oursolvosi in order to live, he had to turn to 
account the education ho had received It is not easy to do thai 
in towns of small note, but the greater cities offer more f^nntt^ 
and this is why we are so eager to huddle together in then. 

I Okmn^rn Affirm, •niBy,IL8, 
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of amuleityMWMnfloi. ttiiaMifyall 



not born al Boom. Fkom tboir ooi 

from the whole world, th^ How hitlMr •■ a lifor ; 

on bj ambition, othon oomo to faUD pQbUe i 

•ebk bore a oonToniont plaoo in whUk «D Tieoi maj bo indB^id 

withimpnnitj; oomo widi tomtiifytboirtutoiorbttonaadilm 

arte, olbort tboir oraving lor qwotaonbur ibowi. Poopln flock 

bitbor in tbo wiJeo of Ibair friend^ to diqplaj tbrir talanfta on n 

wider itago; tbere are tboio wbo oomo boo to oeD 

oCberi tbeir doqnenoe; in ibori tbe wbolo bnman laoe 

togetber bore in a dtj wboo Tirtoas and viom are paid at a Mjher 

late than anjwboo dee.'^ 

Here we baTO manf waeone to bring profinciak to Bomo. Thn 
Spaniard^ who were T017 muneroiii amoqg thoae innn%nBtib 
iqpparently eome more eqpeeiallj *to oeD tlirir eloqnenee.* Wo 
baTO aeon that with them the aehools of ibetorio bad aeqioiiod 
great importance; there the joong men ongnged in brilliMit 
atndiee, and were tau^t to speak waU npon all aubjecte. Tboir 
prorinoial aoooeaaea turned their heads ; they hoped to triompb in 
Borne also, and thenoe perhapa rise to the bigheat ofBoea of tbo 
State. So long aa the Bepablic lasted there were not^ properly 
speaking, adyoeates; the great lords were bound to defcmd their 
clients' causes, but thoy had to do it gratuitously ; the law Omda 
prohibited their acceptance of any fee. Under the Empire tbo 
law was, if not abolished, at least mitigated: a fee could be 
received on condition that it did not exceed 10,000 sesteroes (£8). 
With this foe the profession began its existence; thenceforth tboro 
were advocates and a great number of thorn. Some of obsouro 
birth, hailing from very small country towns, succeeded in achior* 
ing very brilliant positions at Home. At their doors of a morning 
important people could be seen, who had oomo to solicit them to 
plead for them in aomo eaae; they awaited their riaing^ cheek bgr 

I Oiatos, Cbiii. mi HMmn^ Ct 
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jowl with humbler olientt, and, with the Uttor, aooompanied them 
to the Forum. Ab may well be euppoeed, the law limiting their 
emoluments being honoured more in the breach than the obeenr- 
ance, advocates of renown ended by growing very opulent 
Tacitus estimates the fortunes of Yibius Crispus and Eprius 
Marcellus at two or three hundred millions of sesterces (£1,600,000 
and £2,400,000).^ What a temptotion for young provincials, who 
discovered they had some gift of the gab, and how they must 
have gased towards a city, where orators harvested so much glory 
and wealth 1 

However, it was not in the direction of oratory that Ifartial 
had turned, although he may have sometimes been advised to do 
sa He wrote verses and understood the doing of nothing else. 
As he was conscious of his own worth, he quite counted on easily 
finding employment for his gift in so great a city, full of generous 
patrons of arts and letters. He was much mistaken, and later he 
recognised that no more at Borne than elsewhere was it easy for 
men of merit to make their fortune. He might have been told on 
the day he left Bilbilis what, later, enlightened by experience, he 
said to a provincial who wished to follow his example: 'Tell me, 
Sextus, where did you find this fine conceit of yourself t What 
do you hope to do at Rome t — I shall plead, you tell me, and 
far better than Cicero — ^in the Three Forums I shall not have my 
like. — ^You have known Atestinus and Civis : they pleaded well, 
both of them, and neither of the two could make enough to pay 
his rent' — 'Ah, well, if eloquence brings in nothing, I shall write 
poctiy. I shall come and read it to you; you will fancy it is 
Virgil you are listening to.'—' Poor idiot that yoo are 1 All those 

1 It It TiKltw wIm, tai Ui« DitOofm ^ DU Oni<0rt, «!▼« m putieskn U th* 
WMlUiorad?ooatM,aBdlUrtlalM7t Hmmim. To ton om of bif MMdi froM 
pootiy and pwiudt kia to oloqmaioo, kt «seUdaM : ' Wlukk esii jo« look for fnm 
Fkoibeat Tk«« it wmm$ oolj is lIiMr?»'t itiOBf -box. At tko Vonm jo« k«« 
tkodkiakoferowsplooM; it Bsynmljki^ppiBtkstklMtirMOudabovtlkt post's 
■MtotttaMt.Wi-79). ItittnMtkoliBkiiTtkaotiioJtmBolooMiiMnlootkt 
pofiyofadfoeoloo. FroM tkoM ooatvidtetioM I UOco it wo ota ooadsdo tkst it 
«M tkoa M it is to-dsy : tk«i vert a df so st oi wko Bsds smmj, tad otk« wko 
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poor d0Tik thftl joa ■•• Aif«riBg in tbtb «hMdUn < 
wejmirOTidiaiidjroQrYiigafl'— *Tliiii I shall 
•aoBg tbo gretk*— * Amwg tbo grtfttt Bur^jr tium or foor pidk 
opaliTiiigAfc thftl guu^tha nol otenri to diolli.'^ Tkfa vw 
lkotnia,lNilIqiiito bdiofo thftlllirtU would hoTonfiHodto 
boUfvo it^ md rooolutejy raopopdod lik» tbo joong naii wkn hm 
laotarod: 'What would joa haTof I haTo made up mj nSaA 
toga' 

Ho oat ooftk than, and arrivod «ft Boma praeiaalj al ono of tte 
l^oomiflot momonti in tha hiatoiy of Iha Empira; it waa tha ^mj 
yaar of tha groat tkt% whan half tha oitj waa burning. Ha waa 
aapaetator of thadramaa that f oQowod : tha daath of Naro^iha 
randntiona whioh anaoaaiiTa^y gaTo tha Bmpira to Q$Sb^ to Otho^ 
and to VitalliQi; tha triomph of tha IlaTian dynasty. What did 
hadoamidaDthaaa oatastrophasi whila thay wara l^tiog in tba 
atraatSi laying aiaga to tha Oapitedt and aattfaig it on feat Waara 
abadlntaly ignorant Nor do wa know what kind of Ufa ha lad 
nndar Vaspasiaa. Aa nona of tha works oonposad dariqg tliai 
pariod haTO baan praaarrad, sixtaan yaars of hia Uf a antiraly aaoapa 
us. But we shall run small risk of baiiig nuslad in oonjaotnring 
that ha was doing then what he always did, what it was his nature 
and his habit to do. Fw example, we may be sure that» from the 
moment of hii arriral, he sought to slip into intimacy with soma 
great persons. It has been surmised that he must first haTS 
addressed himself to people of his own country, who had come to 
Bome before him, and whose fortunes were made. Their number 
was somewhat considerable, and, according to custom, they fcHrmad 
a colony in the great city where the newcomer might find aoma 
support No doubt Martial, poor and unknown, did not fail to 
avail himself of this resource. We noto that» until' the end, he 
remained in touch with the Spanish residento at Bome» and got on 
well with them. He often addressed verses to Dedanus of Emarita, 
an advocate who was at the same time a SUrio philosopher, bn^ 
a discreet Stdc who desired no emfaroilment with anthoritiy ; to 

iiiLsa. 
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CSanios Rafos of Qsdea, an hiitorian and poet when he wm in the 
mood for it^ a talker ao witty that 'had he been in the place of 
the Sirens, Ulyssee would never have had courage to atop up hia 
ears ' ; and to many others of his compatriots. He must certainly 
have known Seneca also; no Spaniards came to Rome without 
attempting to approach the man who was his country's glory ; and 
Seneca could not have repulsed them. He had acquired the tastes 
and fashions of that old aristocracy to which his position and 
fortune had given him admittance, and it probably did not dis- 
please him to find at his rising from bed the host of clients who 
forthwith accompanied him through the streeu of Rome. His 
care to inform us that, in later days, he has taken to travelling 
simply in a single carriage, with neither couriers to precede him 
nor baggage to follow, clearly indicates that it had not been 
habitual with him. He must» then, have been hospitable to those 
who came to swell his body of clients, above all when they were 
men of intellect, in whom a pride could be taken.^ But Martial 
had not time to profit by the patronage of Seneca, whom Nero put 
to death in the following year, in connection with Piso's conspiracy. 
The poet did not the less remain faithful to the memory of the 
great man of whom he had had but a glimpse; he continued 
linked with his friends ; he celebrated in verse Cnsonius Maadmus, 
whose friendship with Seneca condemned him to exile, and Ovid 
who bore him company ; he also wrote a poem for the anniversary 
of Lucan's birth, at the request of his widow, Ai^gentaria PoUa. 

' It would appear, then, that Blartial's dAui in Rome was not un- 
prosperous; he apparently found friends and powerful patrons. 
And thus, in the sequel, when liberalities grew rarer and it was 
hard for him to scrape a living, he sadly observed : *Give me back 
the men of the past: the Pisones, the Senec», the Memmii, the 

. Ciispi'*— those were the good old days I 
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How MuHil paUiihid kli tm MllMtka. TM liitHali 
I nf Ifci CtnliMiM TIm «pbulioa «I tMr 
UuUtA'u odtVnIta of Ihoo. 7U NnHi f«r Urn 
I of Ao £Air 4t ^bMlocMlM. 



All ttUioidiiiMy oooMion WM raqirirad lor llat^ 
tntTolaiMofpoonit. InSO^tliolaitTitrof thalilocf Titai^IlM 
Oo l owe a m {A m f k Uk minm Fkmm) wii JMUgoimtocL Itvu boI 
odjagigMtie ieolivil; itwMuaolof pnfcNUidpQliqr. Itwii 
ahtoliitetf neoaniiy to wipe out the monmy of Nera. AUhoq^ 
ht had been dead for oloTWTOAiiytbopopi^m had nol tnrtrHCm 
him, and the pr ee ti ge of the new omianhj had lo ralBr Ihk loaf- 
liTod affdotion. That hat deaoendant of a great noe waa lovvd, 
not only for the nanreUoaa eatertainmenta he had giToa, hot for 
hie birth, hia pomp, hie piodigalitieai hia mad boOding 
wfaioh flatterad the taatea of the mnltitnde. Albeit Neio 
pretenaiona to being an enthoaiaatie admirer of Ghfoek art^ ha* 
quite a Roman. He preferred grandeor to beauty, and he onfy 
deemod grand what surpasaed ordinary proportiona. The ooii> 
etraction of hii palace had been hia lateat whim. The Palatine 
aeemod to him oramped, mean, inoonvenient; to reboild it aoeord- 
ing to his own ideas he required an immenae area of which he 
should be absolute master. It was alleged that he had set fire to 
Borne in order to procure it: this hasty expropriation had the 
advantage of rdieving him, not only of the private propertiea, 
which he could only acquire at a high price, but of temjdea and 
other ancient bufldings, the destruction of which it would hare 
been hard to sanction. In this devastated wilderness he built hia 
house, a house glittering with marble and gold, encrusted with 
diamonds, furnished with masterpieces, having chambers tiie ceil- 
ings of which were movable and rained down flowers and per- 
fumes. But what really constituted the originality of the struetm^ 
was this: he had the aferange notion of placing in the midet 
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of Borne aU the eharacteiistio features of an opulent Boman villa — 
the Palace of Venaillei on the Place du CSarrousel: there were 
meadows, parks, porticoes, forests and game preserves; in the 
centre a vast fishpond, surrounded by a whole citj of buildings ; 
basins into which had been conveyed the water of the Ostian Sea 
(fifteen miles away), fountains from which gushed the sulphurous 
waters of TivolL At the entrance a colossal statue of the prince, 
one hundred and twenty feet high, welcomed the guests. When 
Nero died all was nearly completed. The Emperor Otho^ who 
momentarily had the idea of giving it the finishing touches, 
asserted that it would scarce cost more than £400,000— a mere 
fleabite — to complete it. 

The construction of the Golden House had been a great irrita- 
tion to the wealthy class, which had to bear the expense of it 
On this occasion spiteful verses were scribbled on the walls. 
*Bome,* there could bo read, 'has become the habitation of a 
single man. Tis the moment, citiiens, to emigrate to Veii, unless 
indeed Veii itself be comprised in Cesar's h(>use.' But the people 
who hud not to stump up were smitten with admiration by these 
follies. And so the Flavian Emperors, to baflle recollections, took 
tiie resolution of transforming these monstrous buildings, and 
giving the whole quarter between Mount Cnlius, the Esquiline 
and the Velia a new aspect. The colossus was decapitated and 
the head replaced by that of the Sun. Where the imperial palace 
had risen, Titus built his thermal baths, such fine remains of which 
survive, and the Colosseum occupied the site of the great fish- 
pond. It was thought that the magnificence of the new buildings 
woukl edipse the recollection of tiie old, and that was why there 
was a desire to give the festivities in celebration of its inauguration 
an extnordinaiy splendour. 

To these spectacles people flocked from all parts of the world : 
'There were to be seen the inhaUtant of Hnmus, the Arab^ the 
Ssbasn, the Sarmatian who quenches his thirst with the blood 
of Us steed, and those who drink the water of the Nfle at its 
the Sieambrian with his eurly hair, and the Elhiopjan 
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with Ui wooUj flvop ; aad aD loqgMi w«ra to 1» 1 
on «Twy tide.'! liirtU, u wn m^ nppoMb dU m* fril to 
•llend, and, tlie pageMiti Idihad, cr wmk wUk tk^ mn aliD Id 
]»9gnM^ ha oakbfitad wliaft had been timing hdan Ua qrw fa 
aoaMshoripoeiMiwUdhhaeoBUBiiiiiealedloUafaieBda. Waaft 
hakiiBMlfwlKHwlMi the tetiritiea were ofer, had the Hwq^ 
of erfkwting theee ynnm, cr did he leoeire a eowmaiMi to do mt 
We-do noi know, hut^ aD the wtmib, in doing ao he waa ] 
the imperial poUqr. He ymj dmdy ezplaina hie intentioBB ' 
he aajra: *Bome ia at hat leatoced to henelL ThaakatotiMab 
OMar, a whole people enjoya thai wUeh only pandved to Iho 
pleaanrea of a ein|^ man.'* R waa apeoial^ iaiportaal that Ihn 
memorj of thaee ieaata ihonld be p tea arre d, and the iaipreaaioo 
th^ had made oommnnioated to thoae who had not wilnaaaad 
them. Thia waa what Martial did, and It ia through him an n 
medinm that th^ Uyo form to^. Hii little book deamraa a 
readings inoomplete and Ql^raagad thoai^ it be nnfortonatefy,* 
to aofiiire aoaw idea of theentertainmenta. 

Aa on thia oooaaion thqr laated for a bandied dajra nmning^ and 
it was neeeaaary to keep pablio mtereat on the alerts the apectaolee 
had to be raried. To what» as a rule, was made their foundation : 
gladiatorial oombatSi m aw m ae kia (aea-fightaX chariot raceCi ezhibi- 
tiona of saTage or tamed animals, hnnta in which as maiqr aa nina 
or ten thousand beasts were slain, were added noTcl or leas atala 
pleasures. This time the special attraction seems to have mainly 
consisted in scenes from history or mythology. There was^ for 
instance, in the flooded arena the sea-fight between the peoplea 
of Corinth and Corcyra, or the sports of the Nereids on tha 
bfllows, or Leander swimming the Hellespont to see his miatreea, 
and apparently saying to the angry waves, 'Let me but reach tha 

* TIm Libm' d$ Sp Mtm a d i § ham oome down to ii« in a fwy mmtOaiad fofn. Wkt» 
oompftred with th* aooout giTea hy Dion CasdiM oC th* opcBiag of Hm OoloMtai, 
ttoi OM be BO doubt thai itwat eonpoMd for tbat oecoiioa; b«t H iipOMftio 
tliot MMtUl may Ui% fmbUahad otb«r odMoM taito wbkb bo latiodaoid ooim 
loTfMMoahwiUtarbjnoBiitioa. Boo wbslModUtedir soys oalbioi 
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ihore, and only drown ma on the waj back.' In order, however, 
that the spectacle should be quite to Soman taste» it had to be set 
off with certain embellishments to which they were accustomed. 
It is notoriousi for example, that they revelled in bloodshed; and 
so to the gayest scenes were added lugubrious catastrophes. In 
a beautiful background, recalling the grove of the Hesperides, 
Orpheus is enchanting nature with his songs; but, when the 
audience is supposed to have had enough of the sight of trees and 
rocks moving in harmony, a wild beast is let loose which tears the 
poor wretch in pieces. The brigand Lauroleus was the hero of a 
comedy much appreciated by the Romans ; it represents a thief at 
odds with the police and playing off tricks on them, a popular 
pastime in every country of the world. The police, rightly 
enough, end by winning the game, and Lauroleus is crucified. 
But this punishment seems very slow to the spectators, and it is 
necessary to bring a Caledonian bear upon the scene to throw 
itself upon the victim and despatch him. The multitude lost 
nothing of his agony. 'The blood gushed from his living mem- 
bers. His flesh fell in shreds. No part of his body preserved its 
human form.'^ Martial's pleasure in describing these horrors 
enables us to divine what the multitude experienced in beholding 
them. We sometimes find it hard to comprehend how the century 
of the Antonines could have presented such singular contrasts; it 
seems inexplicable how a morality of such purity and elevation as 
so many dien professed, could subsist with feelings so cruel 
' Martial's little book helps us to solve this problem. It was 
thati side by side with the school of the sages which preached 
humanity, there was the school of the amidiiiheatre whidi tanj^t ) 
ferodty. 

The book On the 8p$etaek$ had the result to the author of giving 
him more direct relations with the prince.* It is quite Ukely that 
Martial, though in constant quest of patrons, had never yet 
addrsssed himself so high. Vespasian was a good economical man 
of the middle class, who could have been of no humoiir to spend 
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in the MooongMMnt of potlqr.i IWm wm m 

«dfmliiig th« arte of Gntot. T6 tlio pool wko Wi 

bim in Mog Im pioidnd loinnds wUdi Im had not tfn^ 

for ho tzpuodahoiilj after tholMstewMOOQiiQliidod. Nalvaqf» 

llartialoIaimodlliaBfioailiiiiiiimMor. TUawaa] 

brolhort who mi^t hoTo boon fanaghwii n Mind to 

iineo ho had wriUon vania in hia jonlh, and» aooonUiK to Qdm- 

tilian,*had onl^joeaaad to write aoai,baeanaa tho fodo did not 

doom it a aofidant ^017 lor hun to ho tho gioataot of poote.' 

Martial ohmhod tho hq^ that pootqr had at hat tend ite 

Mttoonaai and thanorforth novor oaaaad boaabardiut tho prfaMo wilk 

hia flateoriaOi 

Anothir, and a mora important^ oonao^woco of tUa flnt ««k 
waa that it inq^facod him with tho idoa of poUiahiiw aU thnt ho 
mig^toonpoaothoraaftar. Ho mnat havo ooinod o higo mnibv 
of opjgrama ainoa oondng to Bona^ and thifhad aaondograat 
anooeM, for, at tho beginning of tho tnt book of t 
ho sayi that ho ii * known throughout tho uniTono.' Whft ^ 
had ho not oolleetod and publishod them as ho did htor f It ^ 
no doubt booauio he did not attach much importanoo te hia worki^ 
until he noticed tho esteem in which thoj wore hold by tho 
cultured. As a rule they were topical piecea, and it might aoem 
to him that they did not deserve to survive the occasion of their 
birth.* He did not, then, apply to a bookseUer; a yoong alavo 
called Demotriusi a skilful scribci whom ho had in his honso^ 
copied them in his best handwriting, and they wore aont to him 
for whom they had been composed. Thenceforth they bekmgod to 
him. Naturally, the person whose generosity they odobcmtod did 

I W« know, liowefer, fkwu TMitnt that h% om daj nadt a pmeat to Um pmS 
BaMiuBMrat of 500,000 MiUroaa (£4000); Imt tUi mtwt Uv« Imm m «ntpllaB. 
for, in tha Mm« ehapUr, TMitas •▼•» thai poetry dooa not load tofottVM. 

• Wo most aoppooo tida opiaioa goMially aband, fiaoo Btatiia waa Mamod lor 
p«bUikiDf bla SUtm, and it waa ooaaid«rod ofor-graal attaohsMBi of tsportaMo %• 
tiiflM ; a^ yot tho AOmi wort plooaa of groat chairn, whleh oAm ted tko «pla te» 
and doaorfod to Uto. If pooplowoio ao aofno apoa tteB^«teS mail ttev teste 
tteaste of Hortiara Uttlo opfaraM t 
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not hide them under a bushel : he read them to hie {rienda and 
aoquaintancea, and hoarded them at precioua potseuions. It was 
well-known that, if required, thej would be found in hia keeping, 
and there it was, in fact, that^ later, they were sought out. When 
Martial had aohievod renown, a well-advised bookseller bad the 
idea of collecting the little poems which their author had neglected 
to publish, and putting out an edition of them. Martial, not ill- 
pleased, undertook to commend it to the public : ' All thst it befell 
me to write when I was young, almost a child, silly trifles which 
I have myself forgotten, if you wish, friendly reader, to waste a 
few hours you might put to better use, you shall find at the shop 
of Quintus Pollius Yalerianus; that man has promisad that none 
of these trifles I have written shall perish/ But if Martial'a 
pieces, even without being published, ran no risk of being lost^ 
they were exposed to other perils. Many who had heard them 
read in fashionable assemblies where they had enraptured listeners 
knew them by hearty repeated them, and ended bv claiming them 
as their own. There were some even who retailed them in tiie 
provinces, where it was harder to convict them of fraud, and tiius 
acquired a local reputation at the real author'a expense. The only 
means to prevent this usuipation was effectively to assert his 
rights; and this he could only do by himidf collecting his 
works and giving them to the public undtr his own name. 
Thenceforth he was in the habit of publishing every year with 
Secnndus, Atrectns, or Trephon, booksellers of repute, a book 
of one hundred epigrams. 



IV 

The epignuB. Bonsn soekty in the epigruBs of MsrtiaL l^rpis 
andportnilB. WooMa. Who are Ihoselewkoai Martial sddrMMS 
kkepignuBst 

We possess nothing of Martial's save epigrams, and probably he 
did not write anything else : he seems to have made a spedali^ 
of this form of vene. We know thai the woid ^i^yrwii had among 




the interest is rnminly in the quip with whioli \ 
prepares his reader to it in advance, and, from ll 
up to the final sting. This method of proceediog^ 
the same in all, risks making them seem in tim« i 
when a large number are aoeamulated, one uf 
monotony grows still more sensible. Martial, at 
was aware of it, and so he is careful to apologise 1 
From the outset he frankly confesses that all is M 
in his works : 'There are good things in them, thl 
there are yet more that are bad.' But we must i 
on epigrams. If but one half be good, that suffieei 
stand excused. Besides what need of reading i 
Do you think there are too manyl then only i 
will turn to the others later. This counsel is m 
one of those authors who should be taken in moi 
at intervals. 

But the true method for finding pleasure in his 
yourself back in his time, to pass with him for a 
life and that of the people with whom he assod 
wealthy society, restricted and select; he is very < 
that he does not address himself to everybody : * 
tiio multitude ; for my part I only aim at pleasii 
wishes to divert men of taste, men of wit aooustoo 
versation. who are not startled at a risky story 
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i» oomptet in form, of agreeable aspect and quite portable, it can 
be carried under the toga and taken out and read under the 
portieoee or carried to those dinner-parties where a good company 
is assembled. Towards the end of the repast^ when the guests are 
tared of talking charioteers and horses, or retailing the scandal of 
the day, they will pass to Martial's latest epigrams and regale 
themselres therewith. It is hardly a change of subject, for Martial 
too likes to speak of all that attracts the frirolous curiosity of the 
idlers of the fashionable world ; he is always chatting of the minor 
incidents of the public games— of the snow which fell one day in 
the middle of the performance without either Emperor or public 
leaving their places ; of the actor who played the part of Mudus 
Scerola, and so bravely held his hand in the flaming braiier; of 
the lion which devoured its keeper, and played with a little hare 
which had taken refuge between its paws ; to these add the good 
stories current in town, naughty anecdotes and other improprieties, 
to which the ladies are besought not to listen, so as to make sure 
that they will strain their ears the better to hear them. 

It cannot be said that Martial tells us much that is very new 
about contemporary society ; he was not free enough to speak of 
it as he would have wished ; in his position of dependence on the 
people about him, it was inadvisable to find fault with any one. 
He is constantly protesting against those who would find malicious 
allusions in his verses ; Imdmui ifimoeue. So timid a man could not 
be a very profound observer. For fear of compromising himself 
he lingers in the commonplaces of everyday ethics ; he attacks the 
misers and the prodigals, those who do nothing and those who do 
too much ; the rich man who permits the belief that he b poor, for 
fear he may be forced to be generous; the poor man who wants to 
pass for being rich and at nighti to defray the day's expenses, 
pawns his ring; the insolent upstart^ for ever bragging of his 
fortUDO ; the legaoy-hnnter ; the parasite in quest of a dinner; the 
poelwlio ssssssinstes every one in his verses^ and so on. These 
ai« real and vital figurss^ but o{ sUi^t originali^ and not drawn 
iasmncfiliiL 
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OapiiirtiqgofwomD k wH cniM to On potal «C Mitr¥nin 
as in JnvwftL At bollOB, howtrtr, &• lonM pnMj aoHrfy tho 

MM «tfmato of thtm. U is dov bom whtti ho njo IteO «iMf 
•loqatto omanripolad bom dw ■onritado and om l Ddon of old; 
Ih^ go into ioeiotgr, Ihoy aooompoi^ tMr hmi h <n di to 1 
■oitod on thoir U^ ohoinb th^ oimit tMr Tkiton iribo < 
pij thoir nq^aoti Mid ton tiMm the nom. Whol 
indopandfliioo «at that thoy hold thoir ioctmio mpu% horn thab 
huahanda'» and gnaidad it jaahNMljr,^ ao aa to ho aUo tooony it 
off <m tho dy ol difowo and dirotoaa wiw ao baqoaat I To 
adminiator thoir ptoper ty thy aalaatad a atovaid, and, if wo aio 
to halioiro that aril tongoo of liartiar% tUa atawaid vaa aooaotiaMa 
OTorjprotljboy: ^TaDnubavdaarllarianai^whoiathnftlittla 
ended darlings who novor qoita your wib^ aida^ who kano oa tha 
baak of hor ohair» and ia for oror handing down to wU^or oomo 
awoat nothiog in hor oart Ka l^ji ara boo of ovaqr hob. and 
dainty ringa orowd hia OYOiy ingor. Ton anawar am tha* ho ia 
hor ataward. Poor fool I— ]k»ir fit ara you to pi^r Ao pari of 
aimploton at tha thoatrohytho aido of Latinnal Tla noO yonr 
wife's boiinMs that he doea, but rather yonra.** It ia oridont 
that the women were not eontent to oio the independonoo they 
had won; many abuaed it To prove oonoIuaiToly to thomaolToa 
and conrinoe the whole world that there was no inequality botwoan 
themaelrea and men, they assumed their weak n easaa , mado a 
display of their absurdities, and invaded their profeaaiona ; thqr 
affected no longer to speak anything but Oreek, they poood aa 
bluestockings and pedants, they studied philosophy» thoy wroto 
poems, even love poems. One of them, Sulpioia, tha wife of 
Galenus, was famous for her terribly passionato poems; it ia tmo 
they were addressed to her husband, whioh disarms tha aororaat 
eritio. Martial admires her like every one else, ho oompama hor 
to Sappho and the nymph Egeria.* But, in speaking thQ% ho doaa 

t Fram tlM pniM Meofded bj lUitUl to OM of tkMH wko 
h&t hwboBdX ^'^ flad that wm o iwj nn oieoptloa. 
• v.61 i.a6|vlL«a. 
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not quite azpreH what he thinks : in reality these talents which 
women are seeking to acquire cause him disquietude. He longs» 
for his own part» that she whom he marries — ^if he erer does 
marry— will not be too learned; the equality they would fain 
establish betwixt men and women is to him of no good omen, and 
he arails himself of old Cato's saying: 'On the day they are our 
equals they shall be our masters' : — 

Ncm aiiUrJUtU/tmUia mrqui fMumt.' 

To complete this picture of fashionable life of which Martial 
affords us a glimpse, we must place beside the woman who tricks 
herself out, who bedizens herself, who paints her face, * who dreads 
the rain because she has powdered herself, and the sun because 
she has laid on rouge ' — her companion, the man of fashion, whom 
the poet calls the coxcomb or the curled exquisite, idhu hama^ 
eritfmhts. He is somewhat of a newcomer in Roman society ; he 
was almost unknown at the Republican epoch, and so he nerer 
figures in the comedies of that age. Perhaps wo might find him 
in tiie mimes of the Augustan epoch, when private life was readily 
put on the stage, where you could see the lorer, surprised by the 
unexpected return of the husband, taking refuge in a chest. There 
are already some traces of his i^eeence in Ovid's Ari tf Low^ but 
it is Martial who has depicted him to the life. * A coxcomb is a 
man whose hair has a well-made parting always smelling of per- 
. fnmes^ who hums between his teeth the ditties of ^gypt and 
Spain, and can beat time with his hairless arms ; who never, the 
whole day, stirs from the ladies' chairs and has always something 
to ten them, who reads through the letters they have received 
from various quarters and undertakes to reply to them ; whose 
one great object in life is to preserve his clothes from bong 
rumpled by his neighbour's elbow, who knows the tattle of the 
town and wfll tell you the name of the woman of whom sueh an 
one is enainoured, who is a constant dinemmt and can rehearse 
the whole pedigree of the horse Hiipinus.'^ Here^ in a few 
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Vtmt wit Um 9k inhtri pottnU^wkkb poli tht 

PiopblMY« bMB f%^ in liTiiig to dtnovMr «ho th« ] 
•n to whom Martial aJdmm hb apfgiaaih th^y 
nearly tba whok ol tha dialiiigaUMd ■orictj ol Iha 
intaoaMaenm tha aanranti^ tta fcaadoMB ol tha 
dial ia to nj, who^ undar Uo naaa^ gofani tha Bnipira ; t 
ramaina of tha oU ariatooraqrt anMh diminMiad and aoraly h»> 
porariihad by tha tjnauf of tha OMai% and tha naw BobOi^ hi 
aouraa of rapfaMing it; pnmiiabl govamon^ gananla of 
aanatora who kata for long haU hi^ phaa; olhaK% laaa 
hot alreadjaaUogthair nark» lika that Fidforina 8oi% Tkajaoli 
Iriand, for whoaa tha futora laaanrad ao hrilliaat a lortaaa. Add 
to IhoM tha waalthj patrona of tha artib ^ 
adUaataai tha latfearod man of tha wmU of I 
who had writtan an apia poam, and that Amntfaia StoDa» a Upg 
of faMhkm and a writar of piaoiona Httla poauMi «into wUah ho 
pat aa manj paaria and Irillianta aa ha wora 190B hb 
TMitoaianotindndadinthaliit; ha waa too aeriona a ] 
that^ and mnat hara baan mildly horrifiad by liartiaTa phgrfol 
muaa ; bat wa find in it hia f riand, tha youngar Pliny, whom the 
poat only approaohaa with raapect, and who raminda him of Onto. 
Ona of tha moat ourious in tha list ia that Antoniua Primoa who 
had hia hoar of calabrity. Ha balongad to Toalooaa^ and hia 
aompatriota had, in tha patoia of thair ooantiy, iomamad him 
Becco (tha man with tha big noaa). Condamnad nndar Naro for 
tha erima of forgery, ha had found meant to ramoant tha aaddle, 
and, on tha death of Otho^ he oommanded a l^on in the anny of 
Pknnonia. He retolutely deolarad for Vetpatian, threw himaalf 
upon Italy» though he had been ordered to do nothing of tho 
kind, defeated Yitelliut in defiance of everybody, pQhged and 
burnt Cremona, and took Rome by ttorm. Hit toldiert worthij^iod 
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him, and would follow no other leader ; he fascinated them by his 
audacity, by his ready tongue. In the councils of war he talked 
more loudly than the others, so as to be heard by the centurions 
outside the tent. In the thickest of the fight he passed through 
the ranks, finding a word for each, encouraging the brare, treating 
the cowards as pAins (pagani), always ready, if he saw them 
warcring, to snatch up the eagle and throw himself upon the foe. 
He was one of those heroic soldiers of fortune whom factions use 
during a struggle, and who are giren the cold shoulder after success 
has been won. He, the war at an end, disappears from history, 
and we should not know what became (rf him, did we not find him 
again in Martial He had gone back to Toulouse and was peace- 
fully waxing old there. As he was well pleased that accounts of 
the life of Bome shoukl stOl reach him in his retirement» he read 
Ifartial's epigrams; the poet had been careful to forward them to 
him himself, remarking that a book has more value when it comes 
directly from the author than when it is purchased at the book- 
sdler's. This indiridual truly deserves to be never forgotten; he 
is the first Gascon whose memory has been kept green. 



Statiiit and MartuL JurmaL What li« has ia oommoD with 
MsrtiaL Whwtin he diilm from him. 

Among the important men ct this period were two great poets : 
Statins and Juvenal. Martial has never spoken a word of the 
former, though assuredly he must have known him ; he was the 
latter's intimate friend. 

The destinies of Martial and Statins offer surprising resem- 
blances. Both were bom out of Bome and much attached to 
their native land, which they never ceased to regret; both returned 
thither to die. At Bome both practised the same business : they 
tried Co live on the liberali^ of the prince or of wealthy men, and 
neither one nor other sueeeeded. They were rivals, then, and 
rivals for the bounty of the mne persona. Nea^ all the names 
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jMt dtad with n/mtm lo lUitbrs aplpm an ate to bt 
IbandiiithadiaMioCSlatiw. On tha mm pMfb tii^f IsviAad 
tha MM flattaiiis; m mmf aaaiiioat thagr «naiad Hbm aaaa 
anhjaelB. Bolh «1« tha aarriaga of BlaDai womad th« daatk 
of Qlanfliai, tiM AaridMd ikYa of Atadiv Mdkr, < 
Urtbday of Luflan. daieribad On batki of Oaadini 
that dianaiog atataa of I^rrippia of wUA IIooIm 
piond poweMori wvola vanai for Sariini» a joaag anradi of tha 
palaoa who had ihoni off kfa Ittir and nada aa oflM^g of ia la aha 
tamplaof JBwnkpiiM atP^i|UMa. It ia no mm aoeidaBa thai 
thay ooindde thoa. Tbtty oonfi» that thaj woik to oidor. aad 
Ihaia who paid than found a kaan laUdi in nnldm two Umam 
poata oompata with aaah othar; a% aaaongit oomlfa^ did tha 
DaohoM of Oriaani^ whan aha aagngad Oontilla and Baainaaaah 
to writa a BMma. Wa aia aortain thai MartiBl and 
know tha aauM paopla and fiaqnntad tha auna hooMa: k 
it happen thai thqr navar mantiooad aaah other I 

What may axjplain tha aOaaoe^ apart bom tha ymj 
mutoal jealousy of men whom people foond amneiqg to aal up 
against each other, is that they differed widely in charactar, and 
thiX, although they pursued the same professkm, thqr did not 
pursue it in the same fashion. Martial brings to it a kind of 
ingenuity, sometimes a slightly brutal candour. He oonsidora it 
quite natural that the compliments he distributes should bo paid 
for, and if the fee be tardy or seems too meagre, he complaina or 
loses his temper : 'One I hare eulogised feigns to know it not^ and 
behares as though he owed me nought: I am robbed.'^ Statiua 
does not adopt the same attitude ; in reality he is ready to do aU 
that is required of him, like Martial ; if his patron^desira it^ ha 
will lament» with the same emotion, the death of his wife, of hia 
minion, or of his parrot» but outwardly at least he uaes miM« 
ceremony. He is careful not to allow it to be supposed that ha 
counts on deriTing any profit from his obliging them thoa ; hm 
would fain hare us belicTe that the parsons he addr e sses ara hia 
1 ▼•SSt Iw ^pm uU, ptopfiy tad flarilliiijr, 'H»kMpitMti 
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friendi, that it is lolely for hit own personal satisfaction that ka 
sings their sorrows and their joys, that he lives on intimate terms 
with thorn. If he diUte on the beanties of their rillai it is becaose 
he has one day been pressed to stay when he was passing on his 
way elsewhere. He praises the works of art to be seen in their 
house, sinoe he admired them at a diuner-party to which he had 
been invited. Once even he seems to say that he does not write 
poetry for everybody, and that it is necessary to be worthy of it 
and to appreciate its value. It is because he has a supreme self- 
conceit and reverences in himself epic poetry, of which he is 
proud to be one of the noblest rei^eeentatives. Consider that he 
was an improviser by temperament, almost from Urth, for he was 
a Neapolitan, and that he had taken it upon himself to compose 
an epic which cost him twelve years' labour. To have written the 
JMntid is a sort of dignity which he is loth to compromise ; it is 
also a glory which, in the hierarchy of poetry, ranks him above 
the mere epigrammatist Naturally enough then it may have 
happened that he made the others feel this high opinion which he 
had of himself, and that Martial was thereby offended. 

On the other hand. Martial seems to have been on very good 
terms with Juvenal. In one of the pieces he addresses to him he 
compares their friendship to that of Theseus and Perithous, Castor 
and Pollux, Orestes and Pylades. How could so close an intimacy 
have been contracted! At a first gknce it is hardly credible, 
and it is only the contrasts between the two men that strike us. 
The persons whom the one overwhelms with compliments are 
precisely those most detestable to the other. Oue can scarce 
imagine Juvenal listening calmly to the epigrams in which his 
friend celebrates the Ood Domitian, and in which he so basely , 
flatters his retainersi among them that Crispinusi a Oraco- 
^gyptian half-breed, whom the satirist never wearies of mangling : 
Sec$ iUnm Oru^^imtt. The judgments they pass upon their time 
are diametrically opposed. Whilst Juvenal proclaims *that cor- 
nqilioQ is at ili aenith and can go no brther, that^ so far as vioe 
ia eonoemed, ke defies the fntora *lo imagine aiqrthing new/ 
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UartU Mnriikn tlia% tMag all into aooooiil^ tht 
wU€hlMUTMfa*Uiirfid«poQh,aiidtl»%win€i4fth«] 
HttU beMr paid, ka wwld hiv« nolUBg l«fl to dMbiu 
hM Bont bMB won ^orioa% mora peMrfall WImp 
UlMrtjbMB enjojedt*! ft fa to to ndi a pilai, thai Oblo^ 
ka to ntam, would vetam a OMufaiL* Pilwai tha tpiv ti^ ii 
plain, Iha aalagoiifam fa e omp latoi And ya^ by «anfU ln¥aatljf 
tioii» a point— a aio^ point^-fa to ba pawa i nd, on wUeh tk^ 
aia agread. Jnranal afflrma lliaft if ka haa ba» tardj in wrftfay 
bfa poama and poUiahing Iham, it fa baeanaa ha baa bad to vfmtgp 
bimaalf on all tha paltry litaraiy atbrta to wUA ba baa bnan 
feroad to liatan at (ba pnblfe laadii^ and ba tdsia tba oppor» 
tonity to aooir at thoaa intarminaUa MfW and OmU, with 
thair daaoriptiona of atom% thair daaoanla to Iba abada% and nil 
tba old lumbar to whioh thair too indolgant haaiam bad to i 
Nor oan Martial aithar atand thaaa la^gtby and 
and ha nararoaaaaa maldqg fan of tham, tha mora ao linaa thair 
anthora baUarad thoy bad aright to daapfaa Um, aaaii« that ka 
bad only written short piaoea of no oonaeqvanaa. Ha ratorta to 
their aoom by doelaring that nobody can atomaoh thoaa apioa 
whioh reooont in eight or ten thousand reraoa the adyantoraa 
of Medea or Agamemnon : 'These are works whioh pecqple pretend 
to admire in company but shut up when alone.'* 

Not only do those epios seem to him boring, but he chargoa 
them with a graver faulty upon which we must insist» for it will 
enlighten us on the grounds of his opinions and afford us a better 
appreciation of the originality of his talent These mythological 
subjects were so ancient» thoy had attracted so great a number 
of poets in Greece and Rome, they had been worked orer in ao 
many fashions, that it was Tory hard for any one desiroaa of 
presenting them again to dorise anything new. As soon as he acta 
to work, memoriea of what has already been done awake in kfa 
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mind; they obsess him, thoy luunper him, they interpose between 
him and the sentiments he wishes to express, to such an extent 
that he is no longer able to keep in touch with nature and truth. 
He has no longer aught to offer but reminiscences, and his work, 
whateyer he may do^ is but a tissue of artifice and routine. This 
was what Martial could not stand, what was absolutely contrary to 
his nature and methoda He delights in assailing with the piquant 
mirth of his epigrams, in which contemporary society recognises 
itself with delight, those long-winded and puerile poems which 
the schoolmaster recites to his pupils in his hoarse roice, 'and 
which are the torture of the young girl already well-grown and j 
of the nice little boy.'^ * What pleasure,' ho adds, *can be taken \\ 
in books of such solemn nonsense t Rather read those in which life 
teems to say to yon, *' Behold me. In me you will find neither 
Centaurs, nor Harpies, nor Oorgons; but on every page man 
breathes and lires." ' Man and life, hamo^ vtfn, words which he likes 
to use, are what characterise his work best No other man in 
Latin literature is more alire and more sincere. He hardly uses 
the generalisations which formed the substance of the poetry of his 
time; he nerer has recourse to those rague descriptions with 
which erery one about him is satisfied. All turns in his works 
on distinct and precise details. He instructs us how a great lord 
spends his day, hour by hour ; he introduces us to all the quarters 
where a parasite may hope to find some one to ask him to dinner ; 
we might retrace the route with his aid. When he saunters along 
the streets of Rome, he notes the people to be usually met there : 
sulphur match-sellers, those who retail salads or hot peas, those 
who go about offering their smoking sausages in the taTems, 
beggars of erery species, from the little Jew, trained by his 
mother to ask for alms, to the poor shipwrecked mariner who tells 
with woeful Toice of the storm in which he had thought to perish, 
and shows a picture of it It is thus that he amuses himself by 
enumemting the small details which unfoM before oar eyes the life 
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of every day.^ Statins takee a different oonne. Aa ho dodroi^ 
abore all elae, to exalt and ennoble his enbject^ he aToida aa maeh 
ai he can such details as he thinks homely, and assidnoiialy avails 
himself of the unwieldy maehinery for which the oooTentioiia of 
epic poetry gave him a taste ; in referring to some commonplace 
incident — a departure or an arrival, a marriage, the decoratioos 
of a villa, the construction of a public road, he evokes the ancient 
legends, brings the gods on the scene in talking parts, and deter- 
minedly banishes all sense of reality. He is diametricallj the 
opposite to Martial. 

As for Juvenal, it can be affirmed, though appearancea are 
against it» that he is at bottom of the same school as his friend. 
We have seen that» like him, he detests the great mythological 
epics, and that is the reason he gives to explain why he has taken 
to writing verse. There lingers in him a bitter rancour against 
mythology ; never does he speak of any god, even of the greater, 
without letting fall some irreverence, and his tone is always 
ironical when he recounts the most revered legends. Hardly can 
we doubt that ho shared Martial's taste for all that was truth and 
life ; but, as he readily goes to extremes, it is not so much the 
true expression that he likes, as the blunt expression. I do not 
believe that there is in Latin literature a picture of more repulsive 
realism than that of old age in the tenth Satire. But Juvenal's 
realism has an elomont of violence and exaggeration, whilst that 
of Martial simply consists in seeing things as they are, and relat- 
ing them as he sees thom. The fact is that Juvenal had been too 
long the pupil and the rival of the rhetors ; the habit was formed 
at the time when ho took leave of rhetoric ; he wanted to throw it 

1 It is naturml that theM realistic sketches of the life of yore, to be found in Martial, 
ihoold often recall the life of to-day. Applications of this sort luggest themnlTes. 
We read in the Minoffiana, * There is no Latin poet in whom there are eo maiiy 
things that might fall in conTersation as in MartiaL AU is to be found in him. 
Somebody asked me one day whether I should find the oloak of H. de YaiiUaa 
there. I replied offhand without hesitation : 

DimldiMqiu «oIm goUiea jnUa t$giL' 
I quote this from the JSttai tur Trt^n of M. de la Berge, whieh oontsinf a Twy J«ai 
and acate appreciation of Martial 
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ofl^ bat it never forsook him. It manifests itself in him by breadth 
and emphasis in exposition, by hyperboles in language, by a some- 
what external and factitious warmth, abore all by a certain way 
he has of selecting as his subjects regular theses, and treating 
them in the manner of the schools, piling up, rather at random, 
arguments good or bad, more concerned to hit hard than to hit 
fairly. But if, as a rule, he surrenders to rhetoric, he sometimes 
also resists it It is thus at least that I explain certain rery 
sbgular passages in his works, in which an impassioned tirade, 
into which he seems to have put his whole hearty makes a sudden 
deviation and concludes with an unexpected jest^ Is not this 
rapid change of front a precaution against himself, because he 
feels that his subject is running away with him, because he fears 
to lose his self-control, and has a dread of declaiming t So he 
voluntarily decides to dip his wings, and, sooner than leave his 
inspiration to culminate in declamation, he turns it into mockery. 
This being so^ we must not see in these abrupt variations of tone, 
as some have done, a self-contradiction ; they are rather the con- 
sequence of the battle raging within him, between his literary 
taste and his rhetor's habits. 

We find nothing similar in Martial To remain simple and 
natural demanded no effort on his part : it was his very nature, 
and he couM say with an entire assurance that every sort of 
bombast was absent from his books : 

A nottri» proetU ut mmu mmm lAcffii.* 

It was a rare merit at the time in which he lived. Of all the 
writers of the Empire I scarce know more than two who were able 
to abstain so completely from rhetoric : Petronius and himself. 

VI 

The aony eonditkm of the poeU of tho tin*. How oovld th^ fiad 
aUvingT Pahlio roadings. Tho aBcwri^ of palwa. The pott 
^al his patron's. Tho moraing io/iitalM. AeyorfWa, litoniiiro 
pate ilMlf andor tho Emporar'B pfotooUoo. 

I fear I have given a hardfy favooraUe idea of Martial in sayii^ 
> 8f MUnisny i StL L TM» sad aiC vJIL BMl «hr.Hl 
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folt no ihMM in On Mllir. ft ii^ nnioctanaftd|j, 

bom tho raiding of Us «p^puM. E|fUinuuNrof 

libanHtmol bii pntraMi ii is doir that ho did not 

it would one day ba mada a lapraadi on Uik Ha dona bo* ^ 

for iHiat is giran Um ; ka wauiaa not in b^|gii« hn is for < 

aiTing oat his want; ha arast hata 

«raditors, to psj his lanti to lanaw his waidioba whao 

Apart bom tha iMt that ha ia not aaaify satidtad, aqr I 

laooivas saams to gita hfan tha r^t to ooHeit anothar. Thn 

ahambailain of tha Bniparor, Purthaniosb haring saadn him n 

prsssnt of a Una togs» his gratitnda and admiratioa knov bo 

boonds: it is a marral wUA nothing oan aqnal, nowimra aan ita 

lika ba foond: «Tis whitar than tha lilly and than tha floww 

of tha beshl^ Uown priTOk' Bat of a soddsn a sornpla oaoon to 

him which ha aannot foibaar bom asprossi^g. Is ft bo* to ho 

faand that tha baantyof tha toga may maka Us old doakaoant 

tooshabbyl Which is ona way of b^ggi^g a doak alaoL^ 

Not to ba too scTore upon him, let as cmsidcr iHiat waa than 

the position of man of letters. We are tempted to belioTo it 

brilliant» when we recall the taste which that sodety prdesaad for 

literature, and the great number of those who practised it; in 

reality it has rarely been more wretched. A poet^ for instanea^ 

had scarce any means of living by his pen. The theatre waa 

barred to him, since comedies and tragedies were only reinrasentad 

there as an exception ; true, ho might put his books on sale» and, 

if he had talent» he was sure of baring readers; but, CTen if thoy 

sold well, the profits did not come to him. The idea had not yet 

occurred to any one that a book belongs to its author as much aa 

a field or house to its owner, and that the State owes it to him to 

^▼iiLSS. ElMwbeMiB thankiiiglitoMeBdStdUforinMiriiiftlMraof ofk^ 
litU« tUIi, cUmafed bj wimUr itonna, )m nmatkM to bin thai *dBM )m kMOorwtd 
the hooM, )m ml^t w«U eow the pcopri«tor IUmwIm.' TUi Impoctui^ of 
lUrtUl'f in bagging dothM it tzplidMd wiMB we know tbal tlM obli^^ howM 
nate of diwting itjUabl/ ofirj aoninf to go and aalnto bia patns, mnim htm 
waaroBlfoortogaanyoor. Itwaangnat« 
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gutfiDtee his copyright A copy of the book could be purchMcd 
M toon M it WM published, copied ss often m wished, and what 
copies were not kept for personal use giren to friends or sold to 
the public Under these circumstances a bookseller would hare 
been defrauded had he paid dear for a book which CYeiybody 
next day was at liberty to reproduce and circulate. We can 
understand, then, that ho paid very little, or did not pay at all, for 
the work the author brought him.^ In this manner he shared his 
profits with nobody and did a good business. The bookselling 
tnde, which hardly existed before the Empire, was then flourish- 
ing. Martial had at Borne a certain number of publishers whose 
names and addresses he mentions ; it is probable that each of them 
sold his epigrams under different forms and at different prices. 
One of them, Secundus, whose shop was behind the temple of 
Peace, had brought out a handy edition in a small volume which 
was no burden to the hand, and could be taken in a carriage. 
Atrectus, on the contrary, who, near the Forum of Onsar, had a 
fine shop with a front on which the names of all the fashionable 
authors were displayed, specialised in Miiunu tU {nose, * the bindings 
of which were carefully polished with pumice-stone and enriched 
with purple.' A book of epigrams by Martial cost at this shop 
four ienarU (2s. 8d.). Tryphon, who was also Quintilian's pub- 
lisher, was, it seems, much less dear. Martial says that for one 
of his books he was content to take four or even two sesterces 
(4d.); it is true that the work in question was the Xenia^ a 
pamphlet of small importance, containing just two hundred mottoes 
for Saturnalia gifts; even in selling it so cheap Tryphon was able 
to make a profit Let us add that it was not only at Bome that 
Mtrtial's books had a sale; they were exported to the provincesi 
where they were much appreciated. But from this lucrative trade 
there was no return for the poor poet It is he who tells us 
80^ and, although ha usually seems resigned to this injustice, he 

I TU BIri (Am aniik$ Bnekmrnm) ihlslci thsl suthon drsw aoat rovslty tnm 
tMr works. L llimiij IMfiflftHttr snrf JfsrtftSnrfffr Hn sWm .fffin) iwiiiilws 
tlMj fsl Mtkii«, «ad I fdts btUm ths tssli soaifsi UsL 
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Tht oOiar m*bodi bf vkiflk On poeli of 
wMnn a npntttim wm not mora finroanUi loUMir 
TIm pablie retdingi, for onaiplob wUA wm oo wnh in 
oottaktiDdbraimlitin Mthiig. A bdl hid to iNiMitod «li 
Cnniiikodt ohdn hirad to bo phood in tho onhootoiw bmBhot 
whioh zopnioiitodllwti«%llwohair ODwlnehthoriidornit;tt 
WM meaoMiy to imio invitalioni and 
torafmhthoBiomoriooof Aoinntod. NoloMfdidtho 
paj noduDgi bol oftoD oono of dMB wm paid to apphud aft 
oftoliYa paangoi. BuiinilMdiioiioidof laoomttoiUidodlga; 
Ut iOoooM vaaaMuad. Whm ha md hb Aihtfii; ft «aa a 
dalight for all tha ooltand paopla of Boom, aad tha plaadte 
■hook On hall, whU did not jmrnoA UB^ JufiMl tolli uob tnm 
hmriDg Boihiiig to oat iriMn ha rotomod hoMa.* Tha litonqr 
oompolitioiui whioh hvl gm^f mullipUai and hi wUth, 
Noro^ pootey had flguad, ooana afliMdad moia praBl; oRMm 
pahnt wora aioally awaidod to (ha winnonL Tha iilhar «C 
Btatiiis, who had oarriod off priioi at all tho Gxaak gamaa^ wao 
nona the loot compellod to opon a ochool in order to find a liTuig. 

All this Martial know in advanoe ; ho eheriahed no dolnaioiia on 
tho profile ho might derive from the nle of hia bookai and it dooa 
not appear that he erer aought the priiea of the literaiy oontaoto. 
The only reaouroe upon which he counted waa that whioh all poato 
had uaed before him, the liberality of wealthy men, and wo hava 
aeon that he aolicited it without ahame. Tonlay wo have grown 
more aqneamiah, and the idea we have f<Mrmed of tho d^gni^ of 
the man of lettera rendera theae aolidtationa of Martial'a highly 
ahoddng. But do not let ua forget that aneh aomplea aia hidj 
reoent; our aoTonteenth century knew them not Writora had no 
repugnance then to roceiTing penaiima or gif la firom great peoplo^ 
to aitting at their tablea» liring in their town-houaeai and in 
•liUa. «JiTtMltViiaa 
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forming put of their taites. Comeille laid of himaelf that be 
'had the honour to belong to M. le Cardinal,' and among those 
who first formed the Academy, many were proud to be called * the 
ienranto of M. le Chancdier/ I must add that contemporary men 
of letters have not grown so independent as they allege ; what 
they have done is to change their servitude. Slares of the public, 
they espy its tastes, anticipate its desires, and there are not 
lacking some who are ready to stoop to all infamies in order to 
satisfy it. Moreorer, what was objectionable in this dependence 
of writers on the subsidies of the rich was in part eorered and 
reiled by the ancient institution of clientage. It exists in all 
aristocratic countries, respected, honoured, based on reciprocal 
serrices and mutual affection. The cUont at Rome was not a 
servant^ he formed part of the family; the patron was not a 
master, he was almost a father. The man of letters, when he 
presented himself at Some for the first time, had no place in the 
scheme of that rery uncultured society. The arriral of the 
intruder had not been foreseen, and it was not dear how he 
should be fitted in. Scipio dedded the question by induding 
Ennius among his dients.^ The relations between the poet and 
his protector profited by the cordiality which usually reigned 
between client and patron. Ennius was buried in the tomb of the 
great Sdpio; Terence lived on familiar terms with Sdpio .^Imili- 
anus, and Attius with Brutus CalhBCUS. The poet repaid in 
graceful verse and agreeable and instructive conversation what 
he had reodved from the great lord's bounty. This redprodty 
seemed ndther a tyranny in the protecUMr nor a slavery in the 
dient 

Unhappily the Empire brought about great changes in this 
matter as in many others. The popular tamiiia having been 
suppressed, the patron had less need of recourse to his clients' 
good ofliees^ The bonds between them were relaxed, and, with 
tiae^ there only survived of the former clientage its external 
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an wdUawwB dflldK bat a wwd nHl te «d4. iar MvtU 
«OMliiitlj moRiBg 10 dMB. AboollhilnlornnBd Wardf 
lhidft7(fRMi6lo7iLiLX lteaUMl€HMlodo hb koMifi to 
hkpnlnNL H«]uMl,lh«»if teHvidaftadiitaBMbtoifatbiign 
thodawm aftar wUoh ha amj«d UmbU in his tam Iha k to 
aaj, his atranooial dnH. Nov Iha toga fa a vwy vnoatetaUa 
, «spadaDj hi smuMT : Jvftaal MBsrta ihaft to tiha Halfaii 
»whaiopiopUaio«ai{yflofav^ilfaMf«««ni tjaaaBliD 
hafadfladtthalhaaM^hadsosBllljhaiiad. Thns «lad tiha «Ka^ 
goas OD hfa waj through Iha nairow and d^p«y atoaato of tha 
aifyoDthasaTanhiUs. Ha has luad to hasta, if hb patow bo • 
man of importoiioa, for ha rfaha indfag Iha ^ 
Iha door blookod ; ha most than Mgolfato with Iha I 
to thair rsboSi and ahaks Ihom by Iha had, «a i to ho pinaad to 
tho front nuik. Fhu%, hfa ton anivos aftar 
alfronts, and ha fa adnittod to daflo bsim tho 1 
hfa Tfaitors in tho «Mmh and to offar him a I 
ho passss on tho stoward, who gi?oa him what fa oaDod \ 
It was a prosent which ^sooms to havo ▼ariod aoeording to tho timo 
in Talus and natnro. At thfa psriod it consistod of a som of ten 
sestoroes (about Is. 8d.). Ths ^lorMa distributod, tho dnidgoiy 
was not yet at an and. Ths patron takes a pleasoro in showing 
off hfa crowd of clients to ths publk and theioby doing himself 
honour; and so hs mounts hfa litter to go to tho Fonuut dragging 
the poor wretches after him, who, their feet in tho mirob their 
togas bespattered, make a passage through the throng and follow 
him as best they may. It was not tiiat ths patron himsslf enjoyed 
these morning risits; he often appeared bat half-awako and 
languid after the preyious nij^t's orgy, and had dilBeoI^ in 
keeping hfa syes open and responding to tho salutations offered 
him; but he laid much stress on thfa homage, whidh recalled hfa 
andent importance, and which was probably almost its last Tost^ge. 
0ns was sure of giring him a heartfdt plaasnrs in ooadng 
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of a morning to swell the procession of his clients; even great 
personages were to be seen there, when they had some senrioe to 
ask of him ; pnotors and persons of consular rank mingled with 
the crowd and came to receive the tporiulek. 

Nor did Martial miss these morning calls ; he had too much 
need of the rich and powerful to risk displeasing them. It was 
noti however, the mere sporhUa of itself which attracted him to 
their houses; it would not have sufficed to keep him alive, and he 
looked for larger favours from his protectors. The recollection 
of the ten million sesterces (£80,000) which Virgil, it was said, 
owed to the generosity of his friends, above all of the Sabine 
estate which Horace received from Mecenas, and which made him 
so happy, never forsook the memories of the Roman poets ; it was 
the dream of all the young men who, on leaving school, threw 
themselves into literature, and, despite all life's disappointaaents, 
never renounced it. Unfortunately there was no longer a 
Maoenas. Since the Senecas and the Pisos the race had become 
extinct. With Vespasian Rome took to a system of middle-class 
thrift Juvenal saw well that from the moment the great lords 
renounced living their magnificent careers, the poets could hardly 
count any longer on the generosities of old, and, as he knew that 
poetry could not live on its own resources, he counselled it to 
impkNre the Emperor's assistance : 

Ai^pew c< ratio dwdiomm m Ckemtrt tamwn. 

Martial had not waited his friend's advice to make a move in 
this direction. When he saw that none of those on whom he 
lavished his compliments — neither Regulus, nor Silius Atticus, nor 
Atedius Melior, nor Arruntius Stella— were as liberal to him as he 
had hoped, he addressed himself to the Emperor, and, as was some- 
what of a habit with him, and he feared his voice might risk being 
unheard unless he shouted as loudly as the others, he went from 
the first to extremes, and overwhelmod him with impudent 
oukgiM. He pompously celebrated his victories, which most 
often were disguised defeats, he complimented him on being *the 
wslo fer of pubUo morals,' although he was well aware that this 
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Mm bmifomwhm h» hniMidJ JI the 
M a pnatthiw» ior Mfla 
whioh ware iaoonfaoifBiii lo Uai; ba aalkd Urn 
our God,' baoawa ha kMW tha tUa plaaaad Uai 
tha andaoilj to oaj thai if Jqifew and tha 
lo diniiar oo tha mom daj, ha wmU ga lo 
mada hiaadwieaa: DonitiaB panfatad in Ml 
oi4f reoaiTad a fair of thoaa trivial i»ronawhioh 
Um iriio gjtfm, and briqg littla lo Uai «ho 
waa tapaciooa and «a» aaaHy diaeouiajad. Ha 
daj whan ha waa aoiBplainii^t lo lCnarv% tha 
at Domitiani thai tha Inparar had lafoaad him 
of aertitaei which ha had biggad at Martha 
'Fbol thai thoa art» lAal fa not jal givan fa Ml 
raraaao * 

Ha itill peniatad in hia futh, navar waavy of 
flattarias and antreatiaii haraaring tha maitar^i faTOorilaa 
maatar himaalf, and alwayi oountang on thair finaify baiqg 
whan, one morning of tha year 96, Dondtian waa 
hii badehambar by hit moat confidential acrvanta. 
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At this moment Martial's poaiiion appears to as fairly brilliant^ 
though he may seem more dissatisfied than aTsr. Ftrom the first 
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hit reputation has not been oontetted at Rome; he is read, he is 
admired, and he can fay with no exaggeration that he it in erery 
one's hands ; there are eren wits who know his epigrams by heart 
and score a success by quoting them appositely at fashionable 
gatherings. But what made him prouder than anything else was 
the popularity his works enjoyed in the provinces. Rome was 
always the great city of which Cicero had already said, 'Life is 
only to be lived in her light' She was not quitted without 
r^gret^ and from afar men constantly kept their eyes fixed upon 
her. Cesar, during his campaigns, kept correspondents there, 
entrusted with the task of keeping him informed in the very 
depths of Gaul with the jests of the mimes and Cicero's latest 
good thing. For all the Romans exiled in public functions, 
legates of legions, governors of provinces, procurators entrusted 
with the management of princes' estates or the finances of the 
State, even for simple centurions and prefects of cohorts, it was a 
stroke of good luck to receive Martial's epigrams, which unfolded 
to their eyes the most trifling incidents of Roman life. Their 
pleasure in reading them was shared by the provincial upper class, 
which no longer talked anything but Latin, and wished to be 
conversant with all being said or done at Rome. When Martial 
learnt that his verses were read and repeated, not only in the 
towns of Oaul, but on the banks of the Danube, and even amidst 
the fogs of the Rhine and of Britain, he could not help remarking 
complacently, * I am something, then 1' wmnihUerffosumuil^ 

His material position had thus improved; we have positive 
proofs of it. He had for long occupied a lodging which he rented 
on the third floor of a house situated on the dopes of the Quirinal, 
quite near the temple of Flora. In his later years we find him in 
a small house of his own, for which he asks the Emperor for the 
eonoessioii of a water supply from the aqueduct of the Aqua 
JfofiMk All the while he possessed a small fieki at Nomentum, 
perhaps heki by the favour of the Senecas.* To visit it he had to 
hire a earriage; towards.the end he drove then with horses of his 
>vlL88. •Tkii.slhMtiliPlMliate'tc 
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Bol il don not appaw Ikil h» wai aaoh thi kppi«. Bb 
gm* repalii*iom in wUoh U ■oMrttan ihom iaA prid% h» 
■oaBsaftodiirwmiiililoldDini«h6r%ht^. •TUilbithlp'te 
njib 'known to all luidi and an peoflai, baarhfaanoanyy; bok 
no uMm famoot than tha laodMNia AndnBon.'^ As to tha 
growth of hit lorlonabaa it naiv raaahad tha point ol anfiai^ 
himp ha waa Toqr poorij «liiaad with it; and ao tffl Mm and ha 
aaandnottoaooi^ainwiththaaaBaliittamaaa. TodoMmjiliiii^ 
itmoit hadhaorfad that thara wan wifUn him divana inateolB 
in intaraaaina oaaflieti Wa hara ao iw onl|f aaan ona aido of hb 
ahanetap--«nd notthalnar; woanataibidai^i^paaof thaoihar, 
if but to fona a moia faTomaUa opinian hafoio wo bid Uni tu^ 
wall Hawa^nodonbt^anianof thawoild,niadaiorlifa intha 
alaguit aodatiaa of Bona» tho ona thing in wUoh ha da%hlad; 
bat at nonanta alao tha woild^ Ufa woaiiad Uai, bo hnd Ita 
of jaaniiQgiorntiiaaMntand aoBtnd% ha paarfanala^y lopgad far 
tha lopoaa of tho Mda and tha paaeo of tho prorinao. Hii Cnt 
thought than waa to go and ahnt himaalf op in Ua littla honaa a* 
Nomantum, but ha did not thoro find what ha aonght; ha waa not 
far anough from Boma ; ha oould haar tha murmur of tho groat 
oitjy ha oould taa bar roofs in the diatanoe; bafdro hia ojoa tho 
great paved highways and tho lines of aqueduota loading towarda 
her did not allow him to forget Beaidea, was this really tho 
oountryt these little gardens with scarce auj^t in them hot aomo 
meagre pomegranate and jujube trees, and alleys of box oUpped 
into walls. They produced nothing of what is necessary to lifa^ 
and all had to be brought to them. One day Martial meeta near 
the Porta Gapena his friend Bassus, on a chariot laden with all tho 
rich products of afertOe countryside. Thorearo splondid aabhagaa 
to be seen, leeks, lettuces» ^ggs carafuUly packed in higr. *Yoa 
think perhaps,' says the poet» *tiiat ho was returning from tha 
country to the dty. No: ho waa going from tha dtf to tha 
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eountiy/^ This wm his own story when he went to Nomentam« 
And so he preferred to that counterfeit of the country, which was 
neither town nor country, a regular farm, with granaries where 
the wheat lies heaped, cellars stocked with great jars to be filled 
with wine in the autumn, pigsties, and well-populated poultry- 
yards. This is what he calls, in a charming expression, rus vemm 
harharumgm. The great lords and the rich all possess some of 
these rund estates, the only spots where peace and joy can be 
found, but they have not leisure to yisit them ; they are content 
to spend their money in keeping them up. Those who really 
enjoy them are not the masters who so rarely go there ; it is the 
farmers who cultiTate them and the caretakers. ' Happy farmers,* 
says Martial, 'happy caretakers I'* 

Here is a Martial whom we should scarce suspect after reading 
most of the epigrams. What still less resembles the conception 
usually formed of him are certain rerirals of pride, which, being 
rare in his works, merit the more to be remarked. Howerer 
determined he may be to celebrate all who can be useful to him, 
there are moments when the truth escapes him. In presence of a 
wealthy puppy who» to humiliate the poet's penury, has bragged 
of his fortune, he cannot refrain from a sudden burst of wrath : 
* What thou art»' he said, 'any man can become. What I am thou 
shalt nerer be.'* At moments too we are conscious pf how the 
wretched trade he drives weighs upon him ; he compares himself 
to a slare, and finds that the slare is freer than he. He depicts 
with an accent of profound sorrow the happiness of an independent 
life: it is the greatest of goods, and that which he has least 
known ; and he shows us that he is not ignorant of how it may be 
procured. *You shall be free,' he says to a friend, *if you 
renounce a dinner with others, if you are content with a poor 
f^am of Veientine wine, if you have no need, when you are 
hungry, of being served on [date of goU or silver, if you blush not 
to wear a toga as shabby as mine, if you can satisfy your appetite 
with one of those wenohee to be got for a couple of assess if your 

>ttL47. il.lOl tv.llL 
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pridsflOBNiili to pM thnq^ «hs hairdibdogr«f jov la4gfa« 
oiill^ bj bowii^ ywr hMflL Thy to bufi M00|^ fltrcmA of sou^ 
•MM|^ pofwwofWTOQniU to aooipk «Ut mj of Kfi^g^i 
AdD bt fn« dMui the kbg of dM FteiUiiML'^ 

We mint wappom, Ihta» thit^ diipito tht 
led Martial to falffl «n dM oUfgUiQiii of bfa Indo M 
anppUaiiti patienoo aoHMlfaMe failed him, and that al ■qmuhIb ba 
fait an idle wiah to naiit and aaMderin far eaeapa Iran Ueaeli- 
impoaed eenritndeu Ibeae attaaipta at vefob »hI^ with aga^ baive 
grown Bore frequent; tbere are ptofeerfoni tihat 01 aaeoid with 
oldage. Wefaeltbatfaineaeimae MaitUwaneinyoanbbie 
gaiety pnlle a wiyfaee^bJabmaonrgrowapeaderoMy hie Bippanaei 
eeenleeenatnral and more Jarring. AttheaaBetinebiBplqraieel 
ioraae diminfah; the neoearity of ririog before dawn to go and 
eahite the pelron eeene aMre and BMre inaoppeitaUe to Urn; 
there are nnending eoaaphinte of theee WMnniag wJkM, whUk 
eanae eo mnoh fatigoe and bring ao little proik lioto than onea 
in peat yeere be baa dreaaud <rf indiqg a way of eeoyau The 
cimpfaet waa to leave Bobm and go and buy blaeeW in aoiM 
prorineial town, where Hfa wae leet expeneiTe. In 88 a joomqr 
in Upper Italy momentarily aoggeeted to him the idea of eettling 
at Ravenna, at Aqnileiai or at Altinum. *Ye ehall boi' ho eaid 
to theae hoepitaUe towns, * the reating-plaoe and haven of my old 
age.'* It ie probable that the ten yearn whioh followed, and whidi 
were not alwayi happy, afforded him more than onoe an oooaaion 
to recur to his aohemes of retirement; only, aa the reasona whieh 
he had to be dissatiafiod and depressed grew stronger, it no longer 
suffioed him to take refuge in some Italian town, not far enoi^ 
from the pboe he wished to fly, and he reeolved to return home 
to Spain, to his little Bilbilis, whose memoiy had never forsaken 
him, and to bid Rome an eternal farewell. 

Did the political evente in progress at the moment ooont for 
anything in his decision t It has been auspeoted, not without 
some plausibility. The praises whioh he had heaped upon Doodtian 
> IL 6S. * tv. ai. 
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might well make him fear to be nupected bj the new powor.^ 
However» he did not at first seem disconoerted. He knew Norva, 
who» to escape the imperial tyrannj, had affected indifference to 
politics and interest only in literature ; he had flirted with him in 
little poems, and, as soon as he saw him installed at the Capitol, 
he prayed Parthenius, who had retained his high position, to 
present him with his last book of epigrams. Perhaps he had a 
momentary hope that he would gain by the revolution instead of 
losing by it, and that Nenra would do for him what Domitian had 
failed to do. But Trajan's adoption must hare made him reflect 
No doubt ho was aware of the great qualities of the now prince, 
and he uttered a magnificent eulogy on him : 'Rome, goddess of 
the nations, queen of the world, whom naught can equal, whom 
naught can approach, at Trajan's advent trembled with joy. 
Ptoud of seeing so many virtues in a single man sho cried: 
** Chiefs of the Parihians, the Thracians, the Sarmatians, Oet«^ 
Britons, I can show you a C»sarl Approach I"'* But neither 
is ho ignorant that with Trajan another tone must be adopted, 
that the time of the former adulations is past and done with. 
* He who reigns over us,' he says, 'is no master, but an Emperor, 
a senator, the most righteous of all, who from tho depths of Styx 
has brought forth trudi with her austere countenance. Beware of 
addressing such a prince with the language that served you for 
the others.'* 

The counsel was good ; but Martial no doubt decided that he 
was not young enough to follow it and change his style. Besides^ 
would not the truth, issuing from a mouth which had so often 
distorted it^ have had an air of deoepticmt 
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llarliilprapwad,dMn»torttiinito8pHiL H» hid nol to fe«r, 
HteStirfuii. wiMalio widMdat thendof Idslifa togobMk 
to his iiitiT«lMid,thatUtwif0WMldnfdMa thebatnooim 
to Moompuqr him : he wai auMiried. Bol lAat m%h» pnmnt 
him from Mtling forth mm that the jonn^ was kng and eoatlj, 
and that he had no mooqr to defraj the expense. Hehadtfiikntlj 
never been Tsqr prudent or pfondenk Hie friend Qnintilian, who 
waeawiee mal^ blamed him*ior bei^g in too gieat a huiy to 
Ure'; towhieh Martial gsi^ retorted that one ean never hnaten 
enough, when one hae no intention of leaving a fortone to onA 
heirii and that^ for himself alone^ he eonld alwaji senqpe together 
a living.' He had not^ then» ewwinmiseii, and ionnd himself i 
embarrMsed vAen this great expense— whidi he had not i 
— «nexpeeted^ ooenrrsd. Happi^ a gsneravs proteetor, the 
yoonger Plinj, eame to his aid and gave him the fmids he laoked. 
It was one way of paying for the eulogies he had reoeived from 
him. Pliny makes no secret of this, and he openly oensnres those 
who do not act as he. ' It is,' ho says, *sinoe we have ceased to 
merit the praise, that we have lost the habit of being grateful 
for it' 

On his return to Bilbilis Martial was, at firsts quite happy. 
His joy overflows in a little piece he sends to f uvenaL He has a 
malicious delight in figuring to himself his friend, of a morning, 
with his heavy toga, Inreathless with running through the streets 
of Rome, in order to reach his patron's house before he has gone 
out; whilst he in his little town is enjoying a profound slumber, 
and in order to make up the arrears caused by thirty-four years of 
sitting up late, lies in bed till the third hour of the day (9 A.if.). 
When he rises he is under no oblig^on to don his toga; from the 
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ehair beiide the bed he takes the first gannent that comes to hand 
and throws it on his back ; then he approaches the fireplace where 
bom, not as at Rome a few thin and scanty billets, but oaken logs 
broQght from the adjacent forest, which like a crown encircle the 
farmwife's pots. He warms himself there till they come to seek 
him to go hunting. 'Behold/ he says, *how I lore to livel 
Behold how I wish to die.' * 

But this happiness did not last ; it could not last Martial had 
returned to his country as poor at he left it Now at Bilbilis as 
at Rome it was necessary to live. Existence, no doubt, was easier 
there, but nowhere can one live on nothing, and to procure neces- 
sities Martial had but one tnuie : he had to go on doing what till 
now he had done so far — ^to seek in the little town what he had 
not found in Rome, useful protectors to shelter him from want 
He discovered some, old friends no doubt, who, from the first, 
•eem well-disposed to him. These were, more especially, Terentius 
Prisons, who, like him, had returned from Rome, and whom he 
calls his Mfldcenas ; ^Elianus, who made him a present of one of 
those chariots called awJimiM, that is a light carriage with two seats, 
which one could drive oneself, chatting freely with a friend without 
any fear of a coachman's eavesdropping; Marodla, finally, a 
wealthy and distinguished woman, whom Martial praises by 
saying that she exactly resembles a Roman woman of Rome, and 
thai when he converses with her, he imagines himself transported 
to the Fdatine or the CapitoL She was a generous patroness,* 
and gave him a garden of which he has afforded us a very agreeable 
description : *This little grove, these fountains, this arbour shaded 
by a vine^ this brook whose living waters meander at their fanq^, 
these rossboshes, lovely as those of Pnstnm, which bloom twice a 
year, these vegetables, green in January, which never freese, these 
streams in which the dom e sticated eel swims in captivity, this 
white tower peopled by doves as white as she— I owe them all to 
Maroella: *lis she, *tis Maroella who has endowed me with this 
little empire. Did Nansicaa come to offer me the gardens of 

^MlLlB. •llclswlf«,MbMbMaoM4«6taNd. 
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AMmnm htr lifthir, I diooU not hadtata to td htr: ««I prate 
tokaapajowit*'^ 

Unfotiniatafy diaaa fatomaiaipoaaddatiaa upon him, and thaaa 
dntiea qpaadity aaaa to ba ehaina. Ha wm noC^ than, ao fraa aa 
ha daairad to ba^ and hia dapartnra from Bonm had not aoAaad 
te total aaeapa from thaaarritoda of diantagai Whoknowataa 
Boamn laagaa wara widaly difhaad in tha prorinaaa, it maj ba 
that aartain ttlfaab patraui to ba in tha fuhion of tha ai^ttal, 
had takan it into thair haada to aiaot tha morning Tiait from thair 
dapandanta. *I huva rapoaa, I oannot foigo my alaqi^' ariaa 
Martial ; 'I laft Borne baoauaa I did not iind it than. U I am 
to alaap no battar at Bilbilia, I wiO ratom to Boma.' Ha waa 
thna loiaad to laaogniaa, to hia graat ragrat, that ha had not 
flainad mnah hy quitting tha dty ; ha waa not kxig in aaaing that 
hahadkatagraatdaaL After tha ftrat daja, whieh ha had apant 
in idlanaaa, he wiahed to aat to work agrin. Hia frianda demanded 
new epfgranw of Um. Whan ha triad to aatiafy them, he par* 
eairad he had no longer the aame ardoor in hia work, nor the 
aama eaaa» and that inspiration failed him. It ia hard to aee 
how things ooald have been otherwise. His epigrams, we have 
seen, are but the reflection of Roman Ufa At Rome the themea 
of his little poems popped up, so to speak, at eyeiy step^ without 
his having to take the trouble to look for thom ; outside Rome he 
had nothing more to say. It is dear, when we read the preface 
to his twelfth book, that ho was conscious of it *If there be 
aught agreeable in my works,' he says to his friend Terentaua 
Prisons, *it is the reader who haa dictated it to me.' Here I no 
longer find what elsewhere supplied me with piquant matter for 
my verses— the libraries, the theatres^ the receptions, which afforded 
so much pleasure that we did not percdve how useful they were 
to us ; all these predous advantages, to which I was wrong to take 
a distaste when I could enjoy them, I can no longer dispense with 
now that I have lost them.' 

•UnnytM'tMjl8i«abti«0QiiiMd< 'InfevBlstlwpiihlfoiibaAttkMaivin 
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To thoae regreto for the great city wm toon joined aome of the 
boredom incidental to small country towns. He had thought the 
reputation he had won would ensure him a good reception in his 
native place, and that for Bilbilis he would be what Catullus was 
for Verona ; but if there were many of his compatriots who were 
proud of his glory, many were jealous of it. Scarce had he 
arrived, than he was conscious of the pettinesses of the provincial 
spirit^ the ridiculous gossip^ the obscure rivalries, the mean envies, 
of which he says that 'they make the gorge rise in reasonable 
men.' He had to suffer much from these bickerings which he 
had not looked for. And so when, about this time, he sends off 
to Rome his twelfth book, which was to be the last,* with a 
versified dedication to commend it to his friends, his imagination 
takes the road with it, he delights in bearing it company; he 
visits the library of the temple of Apollo, where his book is to 
take its place beside its elders; he looks again upon the house of 
Stella where he has been such a frequent visitor, with that beautiful 
garden which he has described, and that marvellous fountain, <in 
which the Muses have so often quenched their thirst' He seems 
so happy in this imaginary journey, that one asks if he did not 
think of soon making it in reality, and suspects that at that 
moment^ at the bottom of his hearty he dreamt of returning to 
die at Rome. 

He had not time for that In a letter which must date from 
the year 101 or 102, Pliny writes to one of his friends: *I have 
just learnt of Martial's death, and the news has much afflicted me. 
He was a man of wit^ piquant and mordant, who mixed salt and 
honey in his verses, and, no less, candour.' This appreciation, 
slightly singular at first sight, is just Although Martial's 
epigrams are often cruel, there none the less reigns throughout 
them all an air of good-humour whieh tempers their bitterness. 
He is not one of those eternal scoffers who in diverting irritate us, 

and with whom we end by losing our temper. We say when we 

>. 

> Books litt. nd ilv. wUeh termiiiAte the worlu fm tlw editiono oT If «rtlal had 
bo« vritta aad paUUMd a long ttoM bifoii. 
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luive read Hni that, after all, this man, with all his malice, wa 
a bad fellow. In concluding his letter Pliny ailta himself *ar 
worki of Martial to be immortal T ' He hopes they will be M 
Martial has written his eulagy, and this eulogy can only tan 
with tho work which contains it. But he dares not wunt oi 
we ean see that this grave man thinks that pieces of auch air 
have small chanoe of liring,* Contemporaries are very aul 
to solf-deception, when they m^dJe with anticipations of 
judgments posterity is to pass upon them, and I suppoM 
should be much astoniihcd were wo told who are the authoi 
our own day who will be remembered in a century's time* Mai 
for his part, has never been forgotten. Each epoch has a[ 
priatcd to itself what there is iti his work of universal tt 
To-day we seek abovo all for what ih peculiar to the society c4 
time, and we are rights for it is be who familiarises us with 1 
iti smallest details and renders it for us a living thing* 



i %, UL tl. I qnotft Mtt1aioib'« traulmticm of BlarUAl'i «akgj of TUmf r 



Hot mwl» 1!Utiibc<1, ray Fliny*i «j ', 
Hp, by Mg^J MlJUMT* Unpbt, 

At! A pltrii th&t A|oqn«nefl ikSti^t 
Which thtU to futun iigt» ihlDfl, 
And riv»I. wofldrotu Talljr I ttaJtitL 
Then, oftUttoDi, w»teb th* vioat hem 
When Dftoohw r«igM in all bis pow*r, 
Wh«n, orown'd with nuj ohApMi fiy, 
B'tn ri|^ Catot nad my lay. 




PrlBtad hy T. and A. OomrABLB, Printwi to His M^laaty 
at tb« SdiDhurgh UnlTtnlty Praat 
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